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ROM East, West, North and South—for forty years 
we have been purchasing paper best suited to our Ry i 
customers’ needs and re-distributing it to thousands | 

situated in twenty-seven States of the Union. 


We carry a quality paper best adapted to each particular 
requirement from the finest bonds, writings, ledgers and 
book papers to the coarsest wrapping and building papers, 
also cordage, flour sacks and paper specialties of all kinds. af" ~ 
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Our policy of fair dealing together with the service | 
rendered through a corps of a hundred paper specialists 


is responsible for our continued growth and prosperity. 
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PAPER PRICES SHOW BIG DECLINE 


General Recession, However, Is Normal Movement Toward Read- 
justment Following Strained Conditions Produced by Great War. 
Falling Off in Demand and Decline in Price Did Not Occur in the Paper Market Until Early Fall, 


Sometime Later Than the Setback Was Expected in Most Other Commodities—Many Mills Were 
Forced to Restrict Production or to Cease Entirely and an Epidemic of Cancellations Swept Through 
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the Market—This Spring, However, Sees Things Quietly and Gradually Getting Back to Normal. 





The general decline in prices on all grades of paper which has 
been taking place for the last six months has been a perfectly 
normal movement toward readjustment following the strained con- 
dition in which the market was during and immediately after the 
Great War. During the first part of the year there was some 
difficulty in procuring paper but this was attributable more to trans- 
portation difficulties, labor troubles and a late spring than it was to 
under production or an increase in the demand. Because of these 
difficulties prices remained up longer than they would had the rail- 
roads been in better condition. 


Falling Off Begins in Fall 


The falling off did not actually hit the paper market until the 
beginning of the fall. It was some time behind most of the other 
commodities in this respect and when the decline actually did come 
most of the manufacturers and dealers appeared to believe that the 
condition was only a temporary one and that the great quantities 
of paper which were needed for the presidential campaigns would 
stimulate the demand to such an extent that instead of going lower 
prices might go higher. That these views were entirely too san- 
guine has been proved by subsequent events. All of the grades of 
paper, with the possible exception of uews print, have been in 
a perfect slough of despond as far as the demand goes. Many 
of the milis were forced to shut down for a time, and an epidemic 
of cancellation swept through the market, threatening to precipitate 
a dangerous situation. This spring, however, sees things quietly 
and gradually getting back toward normal. The price decline 
has not yet, in all probability, reached rock bottom, although this 
is largely a matter for conjecture. The truth is that the buyers 
are still holding off in spite of the fact that they are showing 
more interest and sending out more inquiries than they have done 
for some time. The general opinion now throughout the trade is 
that business will be back to normal again by next fall. 


News Print a Bright Spot 


All through this dull period when the manufacturers of most 
grades of paper were sitting tight and wondering when things 
would pick up news print has proved the one bright spot. While 
there has been a falling off of business the larger concerns are 
all running at about 80 per cent of capacity and are also disposing 
of all the paper they manufacture. 

The open market has been rather dull for the most part. because 
the small publisher has suddenly hecome extremely cautious. These 
of course, are the biggest buyers of svot goods since they do not 
require enough tonnage to warrant their making a contract for it. 
Contrary to the general belief many of these small newspaper own- 
ers succeeded in laying up considerable quantities of this stock 
during that hectic period when every one was trying to hoard 


everything they could lay hands on and they are now using up 
this reserve supply and withholding from buying until prices reach 
a level which they are sure is rock bottom. 

In the contract field of news print there has really been little 
real reduction in price until quite lately. Most of the large pro- 
ducers came out with announcements at the beginning of the year 
saying that their contract prices for news would be higher in 1921 
than they were during the preceding year. At this time contract 
news was higher than it had been in a great number of years. But 
the manufacturers have recently put this price down and have as- 
sured customers that they will make further reductions whenever 
their costs warrant. 

At present a peculiar condition exists in this market. Owing to 
the relatively high price of contract news as against spot news— 
which is low owing to the hold off in buying by the smaller 
publishers and because of the cancellation of large orders from 
abroad—it is now possible to procure news print in the open 
market at a lower figure than that at which it can be bought on 
contract. This is merely a passing phase, however, and is in no way 
permanent. 

Although there has never during the past year been a real 
shortage of news print, both the producers and the consumers have 
awakened to the fact that a real scarcity of paper is not far off 
if the wasteful methods of cutting America’s forests is allowed- 
to continue. Individual states have from time to time agitated 
and even legislated against the depletion of forest resources, but 
never in the history of the United States has there been such a 
widespread campaign as has becn launched in favor of the Dill 
outlining a national forest policy which was introduced into Con- 
gress recently by Representative Bertrand Snell from New York. 
The paper industry has taken an active and prominent part in the 
introduction and promotion of this bill and when it becomes a 
law a good deal of credit for it will be due the paper men. 


Rather Prosperous Year in Book Paper 


Book paper has also had rather a prosperous year, although at 
the present time—like most other commodities—there is some 
slowness on the part of the buyers who are waiting in the hope 
that the price is going to fall further. There have been some 
fluctuations of price for various reasons, but it should be so ar- 
ranged by the large manufacturers that future price fluctuations 
should rest upon labor rather than upon the margin of profit the 
individual plant is making and therefore the amount it can afford 
to drop its price. 

In the early fall when the banks started the curtailment of 
loans the advertisers began to diminish the number of lines they 
were using. Paper—on former spring contracts—accumulated with 
the publishers so that when the New Year came along they found 
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themselves with a large surplus tonnage on hand which prevented 
them from taking even their normal requirements from the manu- 
facturers. In December and the two months immediately following, 
production was therefore curtailed by about 35 per cent, which 
means that there was a dead loss which can never be made up of 
90,000 tons of book paper to the world. 

When situations such as have existed for several months now 
arise a great effort should be made by everyone to steady the market 
and eliminate large fluctuations. If the market is to go down it 
should go its way as quietly as possible and if prices are on the 
upward trend there should be close co-operation to make them go 
up with some degree of steadiness. It is instability that makes 
producers and consumers fidgety. The sales departments of the 
various book companies should place their product where it will 
be consumed with regularity and as promptly as possible, thus cur- 
tailing speculative buying which is the bugbear of regular business. 

Manufacturers now find themselves facing a universal demand 
for lower prices. The drops that have taken place are plainly 
unsatisfactory to the buyers, who palpably do not feel that rock 
bottom has yet been reached. Producers should attempt to meet 
their customers’ demands, and reach the furthest ebb as soon as 
they can for even after this is reached it is going to take the buyers 
some time to convince themselves of the fact and all this means 
of course that the readjustment period will be prolonged. 


Fine Paper Increased 13 Per Cent 


The consumption of writing papers is always proportionate to 
the amount of activity with which all businesses and professions 
are functioning. Last year American business reached the highest 
level to which it has ever climbed and many industries were pro- 
ducing in unpredecented quantities to supply the tremendous de- 
mand of the American people which were spending their large 
earnings with a lavish hand. It was only natural that advertising, 
then printing and then paper should follow. During 1920 the figures 
of the Federal Trade Comt_ission show that instead of an under- 
production of paper during that year there was actually more 
available for consumption than ever before. Fine papers alone in- 
creased about 13 per cent, which, while it does not seem great in 
comparison to some of the cheaper grades, is a much more truth- 
ful index to the prosperity of the country since this product is the 
least affected of any by purely transitory conditions. 

While the high prices which prevailed during the first part of the 
past year in the fine paper market at times seem indicative of 
profiteering they were in the main justified by extremely high 
costs, due partially to raw materials and partially to labor, and a 
system of taxation comparable to that which Rome forced upon 
her unwilling provinces, thus hastening her own collapse. The 
present finds prices on the decline. Raw materials will have to 
follow the downward trend and even labor is finding it a difficult 
matter to keep curfew from ringing on a system of excessively 
high wages. This same inexorable economic law is fast eliminating 
the undesirables from the fine paper field. Merchants who built 
their businesses upon the shifting sands of speculation are finding 
themselves sadly wrecked now. The well established manufacturer 
is finding it considerably easier to weather out the storm. During 
the orgy of buying he protected his customers by careful allotment 
of his production and now his customers are showing a disposition 
to co-operate with him when he is in the doldrums. There is a 
movement afoot now for manufacturers to reduce and standardize 
the number of grades of fine papers they produce and to define 
their selling policies as carefully as the metropolitan newspaper 
defines its editorial policy. This, together with other less notable 
achievements, are the direct result of the experience of the past 
year and altogether the fine paper industry is coming out of the 
transition period better than it ever was before. 


Coarse Papers Have Unusual Year 


Like all of the other grades, coarse papers have had an unusual 
time of it for the past twelve months. This division of the 


market has not been as progressive as was the fine paper during 
the year, since a large number of milis turned to making other 
papers than wrappings and eliminated some of the cheaper grades 
altogether. The mistake has lain chiefly in a study of the dollars 
rather than tonnages. 

From the beginning of 1920 the sales of coarse papers increased 
over a period of approximately six months, remained level for a 
time and then, in the early autumn, fell off. When the general 
slowing up finally came, stocks with the consumers were fairly 
heavy, thus leaving the manufacturers and jobbers high and dry 
for a time. This non-productive period is about over now, ac- 
cording to present indications, and the mills have been increasing 
production from time to time, although they have not reached any 
considerable quantity as yet, owing to a lack of confidence on the 
part of the buyers. Until this co-operation between consumer and 
producer comes, the market will be unstable but there is now no 
reason to believe that an understanding will be long in being 
reached. With the freshening of industry all over the country dur- 
ing the next year coarse paper is sure to improve. 


Box Board Prices Decline Greatly 


Paper box board came close to making a record on prices for the 
fast decade in January, 1920. During that month weather condi- 
tions combined with a car shortage made transportation almost 
impossible. The railroads were also badly congested at this time 
and labor difficulties on the docks and elsewhere increased what 
already seemed to be chaos. The logical outcome was a sellers’ 
market with buyers bidding against each other through the spring 
and summer and into the early fall. Chip board reached a peak 
of $115 to $120 per ton as against the price of $65 to $70 in January. 

This industry had run far beyond any of the others in the country 
in which there was a general slowing down. The strained financial 
condition in the West Indies and South America checked the 
export business and in October came the first signs of a price de- 
cline. From then on it was much more rapid than had been the 
rise. But this reaction during the latter part of the year had 
little effect upon the earnings of the manufacturers, as the decline 
in raw materials was just as rapid as that of prices. 


Paper Exporter Hit Hardest of All 


The paper exporter has probably been one of the hardest hit of 
all in this period of price deciine. Cancellations became one of his 
most acute problems since when he sent a shipment of material to 
some foreign port he could not tell what its fate would be. In 
fact, he seldom knew whether the goods he sold would stay sold 
Foreign conditions, too, are such that it is difficult to forecast 
exactly what is going to happen. For instance, until the German 
reparation is definitely settled the American exporter will not 
know just how cheaply Germany can afford to market her goods. 

The pulp market has followed paper rather closely during the 
year. Mechanical pulp, during the first months, was phenomonally 
high and difficult to get, but it fell off very rapidly when the slump 
hit the market and is still going down. The same is true in a 
lesser degree of the chemical pulps. Abnormal conditions had 
forced the price up to unprecedented levels and it was inevitable 
that when the readjustment came pulp should be in a most unsteady 
condition for a long time. The chemical pulps are still hurrying 
along the downward path, but prices have not yet reached a low 
enough figure to satisfy the buyers. 

Rags, too, have gone hand in hand with paper in the falling off 
of prices. The demand is probably about as poor in this quarter 
as it is in any portion of the whole market. At the beginning of 
the year, however, some of the grades were being snatched by the 
buyers so fast that it was difficult to get them, but early in the 
fall when every thing else went down rags began to tumble also. 
Importations grew less and less and collections fell off in this coun- 
try to almost nothing. 
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more than a signed instrument—it 
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_ of our agreements will be complied 
with. 


N a word, we believe that financial re- 
sources alone are not adequate; they 
must be backed by high moral responsi- 
bility and an intimate knowledge of all 
problems involved. 


HIS business creed has been safe- 
guarding the interests of our custom- 
ers for more than thirty-five years. 


WOOD PULP 


CHEMICALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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News Print Has Active Year 


When the Slump Hit the Paper Market Last Fall and All the Various Kinds of Paper Went Begging 
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Any review of the news print situation for the past year must 
of necessity begin with a brief rehearsal of the general condition 
of this field and during the period and just preceding in which 
America was involved in the Great War. The war did not disturb 
the news print market much until the Summer of 1916. In thé 
Spring of that year the sensational news from the battle front each 
day caused a large increase in the circulation of newspapers all 
over the country and the larger publishers of dailies at once be- 
came fearful that this pressure on the producers of print paper 
could not be met and that a shortage would result. It was this 
fear that started a scramble to lay in large reserve stocks and the 
big buyers entered the open market on which the smaller pub- 
lisher has always depended for his supply from month to month. 


for Buyers, News Print Suffered Least of All—Prices Have Gone Down Considerably, Although They 
Have Not Reached Pre-War Levels and Will Not Until Manufacturing Costs Become Considerably 
Lower—Committee on News Print Supply Helps Smaller Publishers 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of The Paper Trade Journal by Talcott Williams Powell. 
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Spot prices soared to astral heights, in some cases became three 
or four times as high as contract. 


Large Supplies Hoarded 

The ironical note in the whole situation was that there was 
enough paper for all if it had only been fairly distributed, but the 
stronger publications were hoarding large supplies for the future 
considerably to the detriment of the weaker. The publishers were 
their own profiteers. This, cf course, exonerates the manufac- 
turers from all blame for these? conditions and places the responsi- 
bility directly upon the shouldeés of the buyers themselves. 

The bigger newspapers had ¢their daily needs covered by low 
price contracts which had beerg made before the rise in price oc- 
curred so that the average pi }ce—including spot and contract— 


2 
NEWS PRINT PRODUCTION, 1913-1920 UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


US. 
1914 
SOTA 1,655,000 1.$98.207 1.728.000 


Courtesy News Print Service Bureau, R. S. Kellogg, Sec. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
LITHOGRAPH BLANKS—TOUGH CHECK—RAILROAD 
THICK CHINA—TRANSLUCENT 
WABACOAT CLAY COATED FOLDING BOXBOARD 


(Manila Back) 


Carried in stock in Size 28” x 44”, .016 C. 1 S. 
in White and Colors as follows: 


WHITE LIGHT BLUE GREEN 
CANARY ORANGE PINK 
YELLOW RED SALMON 


Special Colors, Sizes and Thicknesses Made to Order 
News Back—White Back—Solid Manila Back 
Grades Made to Meet Your Needs 


Enclosed Memo. and Check Book Cover. 
Suit Case Fibre and Leatherette Trunk Fibre 
Coated Specialties of Every Description 


BUY TRADERS BRANDS OF TAG BOARDS AND MANILA DOCUMENT 


ONYX— PHOENIX — YALE— CHIEF No. 1 


Carried in stock in sizes 224 x 284 
and 24x 36 all standard weights 


UNITED PAPERBOARD COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


171 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES: 
PIERCE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. MARSHALL BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
WABASH, INDIANA 
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which they paid for all the paper they bought was much lower 
than that which the little fellow, who was entirely dependent upon 
the open market for his whole supply, was forced to pay. This 
condition worked great hardship on the newspapers who had a 
small capital and they soon found themselves fighting for their 
very existence. cs 
Great Flood of Advertising 


In the Fall of 1919 and Spring of 1920 a great flood of adver- 
tising was released and this made the situation even more critical. 
The papers were carrying all the advertising which the amount of 
the text printed would warrant, the number of pages increased 
until some of the issues of the large city dailies began to look 
like an unabridged edition of Webster’s Dictionary. The demand 
for news print was so strong that it amounted to hysteria and the 
price on spot goods soared for new altitude records. Customers 
felt that they were being gouged and the wail for help which came 
from the press all over the country finally reached the ears of the 
legislators at Washington and a brisk investigation of the news 
print industry was soon well under way. The result of this is a 
matter of public record, but suffice it to say that prices remained 
high and the publishers found it as difficult to legislate against 
economic laws as King Canute found it to order back the incoming 
tide of the sea. 


No Under Production of News Print 


Publishers and a large portion of the general public seemed to 
believe that the producers of news print were wilfully holding up 
the procession in order to keep production curtailed and prices 


up. As a matter of fact, every paper machine in the country was 
running at the top of its bent and many small mills had changed 
over from their regular product to the manufacture of news print 
paper to supply the spot market, Fir the most part these small 
concerns had few resources and had to buy their pulp, which, be- 
cause of the great demand, was selling around $130 per ton. In 
addition to this all raw materials were costly and labor just about 
this time was up on a high horse and riding it hard. Thus these 
mills had to get a high price for their goods if they were going 
to make any profit. There was neve: during this time any under 
production of news print either wilful or otherwise. 

These then were the conditions which prevailed in the early 
part of 1920. Since the first of that year there has been no actual 
scarcity, although heavy snows which lasted until late into the 
Spring, a shortage of freight cars and the apparently hopeless snarl 
that the railroads had managed to get into made deliveries diffi- 
cult and simulated a shortage which was not actually in existence. 
During the year the quantity of news print available increased by 
about 15 per cent for consumers in the United States, while the 
consumption increased only 5 per cent. Hoarding still continued, 
however, as is evidenced by the fact that in October, 1920, pub- 
lishers had an average of 43 days’ supply on hand, while the begin- 
ning of 1921 found them with about 52 days’ supply ahead. 


Committee on News Print Supply 


One interesting factor in the situation last year which helped 
to ameliorate conditions for the sma!l publisher to some extent 
was the Committee on News Print supply which was designated 
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jointly by the publishers and manufacturers in April to recommend 
the distribution of any tonnage that might be available to those 
of the smaller publishers who were without contracts and needed 
paper the most badly. This tonnage was procured through the ef- 
forts of the International Paper Company and the George H. Mead 
Company, who appealed to their contract customers for a release 
of from one to two per cent of their supply during the months of 
April, May and June, supplemented by an allotment of 60 tons per 
month beginning May 1 from Finch, Pruyn & Co., and the release of 
100 tons by the Chicago Daily News. The rule of the committee 
was that none of this paper should be given to publishers who 
had more than 30 days’ supply on hand or in sight and that each 
individual allotment when made should not exceed 30 days of 
consumption. The work of this committee was extremely impor- 
tant in that it pointed out the only possible measure that could 
be taken to relieve the stringency of the situation—that of close 
co-operation, 

Out of this new idea grew the group buying movement of the 
small publishers. The international Paper Company was helpful 
in bringing this about since it almost had from the first urged 
that the small buyers in each district get together and purchase 
collectively large quantities of news print and thus get the ad- 
vantage of a comparatively low contract price. Many of the other 
paper companies took the thing up and even at_ the 
present time when it is easy to get news print at a low price on 
the open market there are several groups of the smaller publishers 
following this plan. This is certainly an excellent scheme since 
it not only provides the rural paper with a constant supply of print 
paper, but it makes for a more cordial relationship between the 


producer and the consumer—a condition which has not, unfortu- 
nately, existed in the past. 


Paper Men Not at Fault 


‘ 


That there was a certain amount of advantage taken of the situa- 
tion to gouge buyers is true. It would be true in any industry 
given the same circumstances; but to say that this was the attitude 
of manufacturers and jobbers of news print all over the country 
or even that the majority of them had this point of view is abso- 
lutely false. There was probably as much or even more profiteer- 


ing on the other side of the fence. One manufacturer discovered 
that the large tonnage that he was sending on contract to a certain 
publisher in the South was being resold to the smaller papers 
throughout the district at an exceedingly high price. 
German News Print in the Market 

No résumé of the year in news print would be complete without 
some mention of the sudden entry of large quantities of foreign— 
especially German—paper into the dom#stic market. About the 
middle of the Summer of 1920 rumors lsegan to float around that 
a huge tonnage of German print papesy was due to arrive and, 
although some of the dealers and sm@ller manufacturers were 
a little worried, the larger producers sfowed no signs that they 
feared very much competition from this # urce. There was a good 
deal of secrecy about the whole perforifiance, although it is diffi- 
cult to see just what the importers hoped to accomplish by refusing 
to give out much explicit information to the press. Some of the 
publishers found the foreign paper unsuitable for use on their 
presses and declared that it was of poorer quality than the domestic. 

News Print Suffers Least of All 

When the slump hit the paper market last Fall and all of the 
various kinds of stock were going begging for buyers news print 
suffered probably the least of all. The movement of goods on the 
open market became somewhat slower, showing that the small 
publisher had become more cautious and that the larger ones were 
not making much of an effort to get far ahead on their supply, but 
this condition is more healthy and normal than that which existed 
before when everyone was out to grab all the tonnage they could 
regardless of price. Prices have gone down considerably, although 
they have not reached pre-war levels and will not until manufactur- 
ing costs become considerably lower than they are now. 


Bright Outlook for News Print 

The outlook for news print is exceptionally bright. The industry 
is organized to an unprecedented point of efficiency. Although the 
demand is a little slow just now the publishers have come out of 
the period of strain with a more intelligent understanding of the 
problems of the paper manufacturer than ever before and a spirit 
of co-operation has arisen between producers and consumers which 
will certainly lead to saner and better business in the future. 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT OF THE NEW THREE RIVERS MILL OF THE INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 





THIs Is AN INTEGRATED Paper MILL. 
Datty AGGREGATE Propuction oF 55 Tons. 


IN THE SULPHITE MILL THERE ARE ALREADY IN OPERATION Two DiGESTERS OF A NoRMAL 
THe Ground Woop MILL, WHEN PropucTION Is STARTED, PROBABLY THE Lat- 


TER PART OF THIS YEAR, WILL Have 12 MaGAziNe GRINDERS OF AN ESTIMATED NorMAL DatLty AGGREGATE PRcDUCTION 


oF 200 Tons. 
Have 4 Bactey & SEWALL PAPER MACHINES OF AN 


or 240 Tons, AND CAPABLE OF A SPEED OF 


THE Paper MILL, WHEN PRODUCTION IS STARTED, PROBABLY THE LATTER PART OF THIS YEAR, WILL 


EstTiIMATED NORMAL DatLy AGGREGATE PRODUCTION 
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In writing this review of the Book Paper Market for the year 
1920, or rather from March, 1920, to March, 1921, I am going to 
quote one paragraph from my article covering the same subject, 
which appeared in last year’s convention number of the PAPER 
TRADE JouRNAL. This paragraph follows: 


Should Learn from Experience of Past 


“Could we but be wise in this emergency to the extent that those 
in control of the several divisions of the paper business, viz: sup- 
pliers of raw materials, pulp, the manufactured products, etc.— 
would eliminate fictitious values through profiteering and hold 
to what can be fairly termed “legitimate margins,” the entire in- 
dustry would be stabilized and placed upon a sound footing for 
maintained values. The future fluctuations would then rest quite 
entirely upon the labor market, the variations in .which are neces- 
sarily gradual and labor in the last analysis represents a large 
percentage of actual cost. 
to free our industry from speculative elements, place it upon an 
even keel; and thereby permit its normal prosecution.” 

Would it not be beneficial to the industry to have each one in- 
terested in it, spend a little time in reflecting upon what has oc- 
curred during the past year and see if closer adherence to the 
thought expressed in the above paragraph, would not bave—to 
to some extent—put the paper industry on a basis that would have 
made the return to normal more orderly. I have spent some time 
in going back over what has happened, and feel that the present 
situation would have been helped considerably by so doing. 


The result of such course would be 


Factors That Caused Slowing in Demand 


In the early Fall, when the banks started to curtail on loans, 
the national advertiser started drawing in his lines and we found 
that those publications which carry a large amount of advertising, 
diminished in size from week to week. Space advertising is, of 
course, their principal source of revenue and the tremendous de- 
mand for space the early part of the year made it necessary for 
them to make arrangements for a larger supply of paper than they 
ordinarily required. Consequently, when this advertising was cur- 
tailed they were receiving more paper than was needed for their 
issues and they accumulated stocks. They went into the first of 
the year 1921 with a large surplus on hand and this prevented their 
taking even their normal requirements. 

The paper merchant had been unable to take care of the demands 
made upon him and in order to meet these requirements had placed 
heavy orders. With the demand dropping off, his stocks gradually 
became heavy and by December 31 he had so much stock on hand 
that it was impossible to place any more orders. 

The other large consumers of book paper, such as the large mail 
order houses, had orders placed far in advance and they also started 
to accumulate large stocks. Another very important factor was 
the foreign exchange situation,- which prevented our exporting 
paper in the quantities we could have, under a more normal ex- 
change basis, and this outlet was consequently lessened. 
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Book Paper Market for 1920 Reviewed 


Curtailment for National Advertising, Accumulations of Heavy Stocks by Such Large Consumers of 
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Book Paper as the Mail Order Houses, the Foreign Exchange Situation and Competition on the Part 
of Foreign Mills Were Among the Important Factors That Caused the Slowing Up in Demand — 
Sales Department Should See That Paper Is Placed Where It Will Be Consumed Promptly and Regularly 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of The Paper Trade Journal by D. W. Pratt, Manager Mill Dept., Butler 
Paper Corp. Chicago 
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We have also felt the result of renewed activity on the part of 
some foreign mills and although the quantities available are largely 
exaggerated, it has had some effect on the demand. 


Per Cent 


are the most important factors contributing toward the 
up in demand. In the months of December, 1920, and 
and February, 1921, there was taken out of the market, 
curtailment in production, about 35 per cent of our total 
output of book paper or based on production figures for the year 
1920, approximately 90,000 tons. This loss in production never 
can be made up and, therefore, the various factors in the industry 
have lost forever what they would have realized through its con- 
sumption. 


Production Curtailed 35 

These 
slowing 
January 
through 


Admitting that changing economic conditions will not permit of 
conducting the book paper business on a basis that would keep 
manufacturers running to full production continuously, I am sure 
that all of us will agree that anything we can do toward eliminat- 
ing the tremendous fluctuations in demand, which have occurred 
during the past four years, should be done. Considering the propo- 
sition from this angle, I believe we can learn a great deal from 
our past experiences which will be helpful in the future. 

Much has been written relative to the “buyers’ strike” which has 
been in progress for the past few months. One of the most im- 
portant contributing causes of such a strike is unreasonably high 
prices. 

Therefore, let us watch this feature carefully and use our in- 
fluence with all the factors in the industry, to the end of elim- 
inating any fictitious prices on raw materials or finished paper. 

If we handle our business on a conservative price basis, we will 
not be so apt to encourage the foreign manufacturer to discredit 
us by offering their papers at much lower prices than ours. 


Place Paper Where It Will Be Consumed 


The sales departments of the various factors in the book paper 
industry (and this is the place where the merchant is of particular 
value) should watch their accounts very carefully, in order that the 
paper will be placed where it will be consumed promptly and regu- 
larly. In this way, speculative buying can be curtailed and we 
will not find large stocks of paper in the hands of some printers, 
publishers or consumers, that if given to others, would have been 
used immediately. We must remember that a large number of 
printing jobs were never placed last year, on account of inability 
to procure paper for them, and at the same time, the paper which 
could have been used for these jobs, was being held somewhere 
else. These jobs will never be printed and consequently that 
much less paper has been consumed. 

Distribution should be handled through substantial, economic 
mediums that have the interest of the industry at heart and in this 
way speculative buying, with the resultant skyrocketing of prices, 
can be curbed. 

The above are a few of the things we can have in mind. If 
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WILLIAM A. HARDY & SONS CO. 
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SUCTION PLATES—BRONZE SCREWS 
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| LOMBARD & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


PULP STONES 


Boston - - 236-238 A Street 


Montreal - Prince & Brennan Sts. 
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THE IMPROVED 
Columbian Clasp Envelope 


The Best Mailing Envelope in the World 
THE OUTLOOK 


WINDOW ENVELOPE 


The Time, Money and Trouble Saving Envelope 


GOOD ENVELOPES 
ALL KINDS 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 


General Offices: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 


Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co Worcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co....... Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co ’ Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Mfg. Co Hartford, Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co Kishore Waukegan, Ill. 
Morgan Stationery Co Springfield, Mass. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co . Worcester, Mass. 
Pacific Coast Envelope Co San Francisco, Cal. 
Central States Envelope Co Indianapolis, Ind. 
Logan Drinking Cup Co Worcester, Mass. 
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HAND PRESS AS 
USED BY FRANKLIN 
ABOUT 1725 


-and now comes 
on bond paper 


17 ** CENTURY "TE history of the printing industry is a record of 
achievement and progress. 

One bright page of this history records the concep- 
tion of the halftone, the ideal medium of pictorial 
reproduction. 
In the annals of commerce, meanwhile, the typewriter 
was superseding the pen, and the old-fashioned, 
smooth writing paper had to give way to the tough, crisp 
paper which typewriting demanded, bond paper—sinee 
become the aristocrat of papers. 
Halftone reproductions of various objects on bond 
paper have been much desired because of the latent 
tremendous advertising power in pictorial corre- 
spondence; but up to this time it has required consider- 
able printer-skill to combine halftone and bond paper. 


Now comes the Certificate Process—recently made 

} available to employing printers upon application to 

WRITING ON the Crocker-McElwain Company, makers of Certificate 

y PAROWENT Bond. This process is a simple method applied to the 
MIDDLE AGES . . ° ° 

printer’s makeready which brings out on bond paper 

every detail of the halftone, producing a rich, mellow 


folders, multi-page letters, and loose-leaf catalogs. 
Your regular letterhead may now carry halftone illus- 
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LINOTYPE INVENTED BY 
MERGENTHALER 1884 


~ i Ae PROCESS 
? Cortiiedte Process. sar 
always been possible by lithography, it now becomes AR ee 
practical whether you use lithography or letter-press : 


printing. 
The many rich colors of CERTIF ICATE BOND will 


lend dignity and beauty to your business literature. In 
addition, its strength and durability will carry each 
piece through to the reader in good shape. CERTIFI- 
CATE BOND stands the wear and tear. It folds easily 
without the danger of ripping. 

“The perfect advertising medium”—CERTIFICATE 
BOND—costs less than the better grades of catalog 
paper by sheet area. Booklets and catalogs made up 
of it cost less to mail. The Certificate Process, in cut- 
ting down the cost of halftone printing on bond paper, 
has made it the most practical, desirable paper for 
business purposes. Your printer is almost certainly 
acquainted with this epochal development; but if not, 
complete instructions are instantly available to him 
without cost, upon application. 


“A Demonstration” shows beautiful halftone 
effects of commercial and artistic subjects, in 
black-and-white and four-color process. This 
portfolio will be sent free on request. 


CROCKER-MCELWAIN COMPANY _ 
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Union Screen FE 


FITCHBURG, MASS., U. S. A. 





EDWIN C. BABBITT and L. VINCENT WELCH, Sales Agents 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCREEN PLATES 


IN THE WORLD 







The Union Bronze (°“ ewer) Sereen Plates for Flat Screens 
. Rolled Phosphor Bronze and Brass Plates for Rotary Screens 
y Union Bronze Screws for Screen Plates 
| Union Bronze Suction Plates 





Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to Accurate Gauge. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY OF THE LARGEST ORDERS 
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UNION-WITHAM 
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Recommended by all the Screen Makers. 
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A New Line of Langston Slitters 
and Winders or Rewinders 


“BA”—62” to 92” Wide Rewinder 

“CA”—62” to 122” Wide Winder or Rewinder 

“DA”—82” and up Winder or Rewinder 

Roller and Ball Bearings throughout. Steel Gears. Stationary Rack 

“BA”—Standard Langston Shear Cutter for narrow rolls, or Com- 
bination Langston and Koegel Shear Cutter. 

“CA” and “DA”—Only with Langston and Koegel Shear Cutter. 


Get full particulars for your file by writing. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY, Camden,'N. J. 
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we all reflect on what has passed, we will probably think of many 
more. The point I want to make is, that if mistakes have been 
made, let us know what they were and guard against them in the 
future. 


Universal Demand for Lower Prices 


We are now confronted with a universal demand for lower 
prices and a large amount of paper-buying has been postponed 
awaiting them. Through reductions which have been made, we 
have gone a portion of the way in meeting this demand for lower 
prices, but the paper buyer generally, does not feel that the lowest 
level has as yet been reached. 

Book paper is being consumed, in my opinion, to a little greater 
extent than it, is being manufactured.. Consequently, stocks are 


NEW ENTERPRISE OF 


The Kraft pulp mill of Clarke Brothers, Ltd., at Bear River, 
N. S., has just been coming into operation. 
capacity of fifty tons per day. 


It will have a 


The new enterprise of the concern, Clarke Brothers Paper 
Mill, Ltd., at St. John, N. 
of the present year. 


B., will be in operation about June 
The concern owns its own timber lands 
in fee simple, owns its own ships and shipyards and will, it is 
stated, be the only concern in the world controlling the opera- 
tion from che stump to the breakfast table. 

The main business of the firm will be the manufacture of 
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Pup Mitts, CLrarKe Bros., Ltp., BeAr River, N. S. 
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being reduced gradually and I think we can look for a slight in- 
crease in demand. 

It is going to take a certain amount of time to impress the buyer 
of paper that the lowest point is reached after it actually has 
been established. Therefore, I feel that all factors should make 
price reductions immediately when there is any opportunity of do- 
ing so. In this way, we will not only meet the demand for lower 
prices, which does exist, and encourage the user of- paper to pur- 
chase what he needs for immediate ccnsumption, but we will also 
hasten the time when the paper buyer will feel that the normal 
basis has been reached. 

When this conclusion is reached, we can look for a normal flow 
of tonnage that will put the industry on a stable basis, which, of 
course, is what we all desire. 


CLARKE BROS., LTD. 


fibre and corrugated shipping cases, using its own Kraft pulp. 
The firm is located on tidewater, open all the year around. 
Its chief markets are Eastern Canada, New England, Australia 
and England. 


The concern intends to install at the St. John plant a large 
cylinder machine to manufacture about one hundred and fifty 
tons per day of box board, to be used in the manufacture of 
its fibre and corrugated boxes. In the meantime it is shipping 
its pulp to the United States and bringing back board to be 
manufactured into boxes. 
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<>) CUTTERS 


The Improved No. 20 Multiplex 


Capacity—All You Can Feed To It Automatic Apron Feed 
Easily Cuts 4 Tons Per Hour Easy of Adjustment 
Stock Can Be Cut as Fine as Desired Economical of Power 


Built to Last a Lifetime 


ROLL BARS RAG CUTTER KNIVES BED PLATES 


TAYLOR¢STILES & COMPANY - 


RIEGELSVILLE, N..J,., U.S. A. 


Waterous Engine Works Co., Ltd. R. J. Marx 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada 133-139 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 


Canadian Representatives Sole Agents for Europe 
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Coarse Papers Experience Most Unusual Year 


Starts Off with Large Surplus of Unfilled Tonnage at the Mills and Most Extraordinary Buying by the 
Consumer—Peak of Demand, However, Was Reached in June, from Which Time There Was a 
Gradual Decline in Buying and a Decline in Price—Beginning with January of This Year There Was 


a Slight Improvement and Outlook Now Is Better. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by E. T. Walter, Jr., Vice-Pres., in Charge Coarse 
Paper Division, D. L. Ward Co. 
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This article is intended to deal with coarse paper conditions over 
the period of 1920 and approximately as they are to date. 

In spite of the conditions which existed during the war period, 
the year of 1920 will probably go down in history as one of the 
most unusual with which the paper merchant has had to deal. It 
started off with a large surplus of unfilled tonnage on hand at the 
mills and a most extraordinary buying on the part of the consumer, 
who not only purchased normal supplies but ordered to extremes; 
all of which had a natural tendency to create a general congested 
condition. 

Not a Progressive Year 


In looking backward, it must be admitted that the past year was 
not a progressive one in our division. In this connection I feel that 
the Fine Paper Division made greater progress, due to the fact 
that they introduced uszs for their lines that were practically new 


MM 


and which will be continued on a larger or smaller scale indefinite- 
ly. This same progress was not attained in coarse papers for 
various reasons. A very large number of the mills were obliged to 
make papers other than wrappings, which not only caused a further 
shortage and curtailment but in some cases went so far as prac- 
tically to eliminate some standard and cheap grades as well. The 
natural consequence of these conditions caused a number of changes 
in the method of shipping out goods and cut down well established 
uses. 

It is apparent, that like a number of industries, the paper industry 
has talked dollars instead of tonnage, and while the dollar column 
cannot help but be interesting, it is also a fact that the tonnage 
consumed denotes the material growth. Had we made a close 
study of tonnage figures there would probably have been less satis- 
faction and more creative effort. 


View From Dry Enp or Fastest RUNNING PAPER MACHINE IN THE WorLD. BuiLt By THE BacLey & SEwALt Co. To Propuce 
1,000 Feet or 20-Pounp Krart Paper Per MINUTE AT PLANT oF WAUSAU SULPHATE Fipre Co., Mosinee, WIs. 
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Holyoke Machine Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


Improved Machinery 
For Wood Pulp and Paper Mills 


LARGEST MAKERS OF 
Calenders for Paper Mills, Glazed Paper and Cardboard Manufacturers 


Finishing Machinery for Lithographers 
and Playing Card Manufacturers 


COTTON, PAPER and CHILLED IRON ROLLS 


Wood Barkers, Wood Chippers, Wood Pulp Grinders, Rag and 
Paper Dusters, Rag Cutters, Hydraulic Pumps and Presses 
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Starting with January, 1920, there was a continual increase in 
the sales of coarse paper commodities up to the week of June 23, 
at which point we reached the peak of sales (1 think) throughou! 
the entire country. From this date on it was very apparent that 
we must sooner or later prepare for the times which would come 
and are with us now; as starting with this date or shortly after, 
there was a general cry throughout the country regarding com- 
modity prices, and in their general order these continued to decline 
until but three remained, namely, steel, tobacco and paper, which 
have since joined the others. 

It was quite evident when the general slowing up arrived that 
stocks throughout the country in spots were fairly heavy. This 
is especially true of the consuming trade, which had been doubling 
and tripling on their normal requirements and when they actually 
closed down entirely, as a large percentage did, there was consider- 
able stock to be used, even after they resumed active operations. 

What has passed, however, is now history and the times call for 
optimism and not pessimism. I think there is strong reason for the 
former and we now have our mill friends ready to function on 
their regular grades and on the grades which the public might 
demand. This will enable us to reconvert some of the trade which 
had discontinued various grades on account of inability to obtain, or 
price, and to solicit uses for paper which it was not possible to at- 
tempt during the major portion of the past year. 

From present reports, orders to the mills have continued to im- 
prove slightly, starting with the early part of January. They do 
not seem to have reached any considerable volume, due to the fact 
that there is undoubtedly the lack of confidence existing as to what 
is a dependable price between the time of purchase and the time of 
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sale. This is not only true of the paper merchant, but the consumer 
as well, and just as soon as a figure is reached which can be de- 
pended upon, there will unquestionably be a resumption of buying 
on a much larger scale than has been indicated to date. 

We must realize that co-operation to the mills is just as essential 
as orders to ourselves, and should aim, consequently, to carry a 
complete stock for the trade’s requirements. No orders should be 
lost through a desire on our part to await a final adjustment. This 
does not mean that it is necessary to carry an excess stock; it 
merely means a complete stock, and if this procedure were adopted 
it would unquestionably start a steady flow of mill business. 

We now have a Republican administration with its protective 
tariff that has in the past proven a panacea for the paper industry 
and the general manufacturing interests throughout the country 
which are the logical consumers of our product. Coming at this 
time, it should unquestionably have a psychological effect on re- 
storing confidence which is one of the things most needed just at 
this time. 

To sum up, there cannot help but be a natural increase in the 
consumption of all grades of paper from year to year and the year 
of 1921 in spite of its start, should be no exception to the rule. 
From present indications it will unquestionably require more con- 
centrated effort on the part of the management and a higher stand- 
ard of sales effort than has been shown in the past several years. 
In this connection I believe that it will be a most progressive year, 
due to the fact that it will be necessary to resume hard work and 
to sell goods—instead of taking orders. I am therefore convinced 
that the many advantages which we have before us will result in 
re-establishing and increasing coarse paper consumption. 
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An Epochal Year in the Fine Paper Industry 


Experiences of the Year Just Closed Clearly Indicate That the Fine Paper Business as a Whole Has 
Been Conducted with Commendable Ethics and Intelligence—High Prices That Have Prevailed Have 
Been Justified and Are Accounted for by High Costs, Extreme Instability and a Vicious System of 
Taxation—Closer Relations Brought About Between Printers and Paper Men. 
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It is customary for the reviewer of market conditions year after 
year to dwell at considerable length upon the statistics and to re- 
hash the more or less palatable remnants of the feast, course by 
course. The statistical method, however, is of doubtful value and 
of undoubted dullness. The mercurial changes of fine paper prices 
for 1920 are a matter of record on the books of every paper mill 
and on the price lists of every paper merchant. Unfortunately, 
perhaps, they are equally well preserved in the records of the paper- 
consuming public. To the serious student of economics and to the 
manufacturer or merchant who is more interested in discovering 
principles and determining policies, than in lumbering the attic of 
his mind with obsolete prices, thoughtful analysis of the fine paper 
market of the past year cannot fail to prove valuable. 


At the outset, the intellectual and moral integrity of the industry 
requires a frank recognition of the fact that the paper business did 
not at any time, as more than one commentator has broadly inti- 
mated, occupy a position of splendid isolation or enjoy immunities 
to the operation of universal economic laws; nor did it labor under 
difficulties and handicaps more onerous than those that were im- 
posed upon the other essential industries. Car shortages, inefficient 
labor, high price and scarcity of raw materials; these, together with 
an insistent and insatiable demand, the paper maker and the paper 
merchant experienced in common with manufacturers and mer- 
chants all along the line. Ere this, even the most bullish fine paper 
man has had ample opportunity to realize that the high prices of 
1920 were in an inverse proportion to technical and commercial ex- 
cellence of product, and that no small part of the profits taken on 
the sellers’ market will be offset by losses incident to the period of 
deflation. 

Paper a Reflex of Business Conditions 


Paper is to such a large extent essential to all lines of industry 
that the fluctuations of the paper market over any considerable 
period of time may be regarded as a fairly accurate reflex of gen- 
eral business conditions. Obvious as is this fact in connection with 
news print and wrapping and book papers it is not until we turn 
to the graph that registers the activity of what commonly are 
termed “fine papers” that we are able to interpret the phenomena 
of industry as a whole. The consumption of writing papers is in 
direct proportion to the energy with which all business and all pro- 
fessions function. Moreover, the fine paper industry, by its very 
nature, is less susceptible to speculative influences than, for ex- 
ample, the news print industry, the book paper industry, or the 
wrapping paper industry. In all of these, local, regional, or gen- 
eral trade conditions affect the demand almost over night not to 
the extent of reams, cases or tons, but thousands of tons. The 
hysterical influences of the past year were generally conducive to 
speculative buying and, in some degree, to the hoarding of these 
grades. But with the exception of the sulphite grades and the 
very lowest grades of bonds and writings these tendencies were not 
so clearly marked or so demoralizing in the fine paper field. 

The year 1920 witnessed the establishment of a new high water 
mark in American business. Production in many lines attained to 


levels never before approximated. During the greater part of the 
year the people of this country spent their unaccustomed wages 
with a lavish hand and thereby so increased domestic consumption 
as to put teeth in the law of supply and demand and to maintain 
commodity prices at the high levels to which general inflation had 
carried them. Advertising and therefore printing, headed the pro- 
cession, with the paper industry treading on its heels. Strangely 
enough, and probably for the first time in history, advertising 
instead of being the first of the great industries to feel the pres- 
sure that makes for deflation, was one of the last; even more ex- 


traordinary, it shows clearly marked symtoms of a very speedy 
return to normality. 


Paper Production Increased 


From statistics recently given out by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of the United States, it appears that instead of a shortage 
in the production of paper last year, there was a net increase of 
approximately eighteen per cent in the output of American paper 
mills over the year 1919 which in its turn had been the record 
breaker. The Commission estimates the total production of the 
paper mills of this country at the staggering sum of 7,334,614 net 
tons, or somewhere between 125 and 150 pounds of paper for every 
man, woman and child in the United States. Furthermore, we 
actually imported more than $70,000,000 worth of paper from other 
countries, while our exports decreased by some $6,000,000 or 
$7,000,000; yet until the last month or two of the year the demand 
for papers of all grades was so great that few mills were able to 
satisfy. their customers and few buyers were disposed to question 
the economic justification of the prevailing high prices. 

The actual increase in the production of fine papers for 1920 
as compared with 1919 was thirteen per cent, a most significant 
fact, when we remember that the average unit of fine paper con- 
sumption remains constant on the basis, for example, of the letter 
head sheet 814 x 11, whereas the unit of consumption of news print 
paper or book paper fluctuates in response to the advertising en- 
thusiasm of the public. In other words, the average commercial 
letter, invoice, statement, factory form, bill of lading or ledger ac- 
count involved in any commercial transaction remains practically 
constant regardless of whether the transaction involves one hun- 
dred or one million dollars; but the amount of paper consumed by 
a Sunday edition of a modern metropolitan newspaper increases in 


_direct proportion to the volume of advertising carried. It is, 


therefore, reasonable to assume that the net increase of thirteen 
per cent in our production of fine paprs furnishes a much more 
truthful index to the fundamental prosperity of the country, than 
do the somewhat higher percentages of. increase credited to the 
lower grades. 

The writer holds no brief for the profiteer, whether in the paper 
industry or any other industry; yet he would not go so far as to 
affirm that the paper industry has been unique in spotless purity. 
On the other hand, the experiences of the year just closed in the 
fine paper industry clearly indicate that the fine paper business, as 
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a whole has been conducted with commendable ethics and intelli- 
gence. High prices have prevailed, but for the most part these 
prices were not only justified, but determined by high costs, ex- 
treme instability, and a thoroughly vicious system of taxation. 
Tax reform seems to be a certainty of the immediate future; and 
the same law that makes production costs, determines selling prices 
on a rising market, makes falling prices carry production costs 
down with them through any period of general liquidation. In last 
analysis the public and not the manufacturer nor the merchant de- 
termined the high prices of 1920 precisely as the public is re- 
sponsible for the lower prices now prevailing in the fine paper 
market. 


Psychological Change in the Industry 


More significant, however, than all the spectacular fluctuations in 
fine paper prices during the year ending with March, 1921, has 
been the psychological change in the industry itself. Just as the 
world war brought about innumerable and radical modifications in 
laws and practices long established and apparently ingrained into 
the very fibre of our national thought, so did the stress and strain 
of the war period, which culminated in the year 1920, crystalize into 
clearly defined policies, innumerable theeries that have for years 
occupied the minds of leading men in the industry, but as speculative 
or ideal rather than as of practical utility. A far-visioned manu- 
facturer, in personal conversation with the writer of this article, 
as long ago as 1917, with what now seems to have been nothing 
less than prophetic foresight, declared that the next great reform in 
the American fine paper industry must be the transition of the 
industry from “personality control” to “policy control.” This is a 
trenchant way of stating that the instability both of technical stand- 
ards and of distribution that is a necessary result of opportunism 
in the relations of mill man and jobber, the one selling and the 
other buying according to the promptings of purely transitory im- 
pulses, must give way to stability and standardization, both of 
merchandise and of marketing. Migratory dandy rolls must cease 
to migrate, and mills must both confine themselves to the production 
of such grades as come logically within their manufacturing ca- 
pacity, and market their products according to plans no less scien- 
tific, uniform, and systematic than those that govern their manu- 
facturing operations. The year 1920, both because of and in spite 
of abnormal conditions of the market and the unparalleled oppor- 
tunity it afforded to profit-taking, witnessed the somewhat general 
effort on the part of fine paper mills and merchants to take their 
soundings, and after having discovered “where they were at” to 
shape their course toward definite objectives. 


Creditable Behavior by Paper Men 


The practically universal adoption of “the price prevailing date 
of shipment” plan not only served the useful purpose of checking 
speculative buying but also demonstrated the ability of the in- 
dustry as a whole to act with unanimity on a matter of common 
interest without disturbing the normality of competitive trade. 
Indeed, competition in 1920, though of a totally different character 
from that commonly indicated by the figures in price lists, reached 
its highest expression in the maintenance of qualities and of service. 
That there were mills and merchants to whom the lure of quick and 
easy profit was more attractive that the reasoned certainty of 
permanent connections and stable prosperity, is beyond question, 
but now that the debauch is over, our wonder is not so much that 
some members of the industry lost their heads and became drunk 
with sudden prosperity but rather that their number was relatively 
so small. If here and there a manufacturer committed himself for 
tonnage which he knew was far in excess of his maximum ma- 
chine capacity, was not it a fact that for every such manufacturer 
there were a score of others who protected their established cus- 
tomers by the allotment of their production on a basis pro rata with 
their average purchases of earlier and more normal years? lf 
here and there a jobber pyramided his orders with a dozen different 
mills with premeditated intention of wholesale cancelling in the 
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event of a break in the market, is it not to the permanent honor 
of the industry that the “cancellation evil” in the fine paper trade 
never assumed proportions as serious or became as flagrant as in 
most other essential industries? 


Place of the Printer 


No résumé of the fine paper industry can be complete which 
fails to take cognizance of the third member of the partnership that 
consists of manufacturer, merchant and printer. For years the 
community of interests in which the paper and the printing trade 
are. united has been recognized, theoretically at least, by a number 
of the more far-sighted paper mills and paper merchants, through 
extensive advertising propaganda. The printer, in the last analy- 
sis, is the ultimate distributor of the product of the fine paper mill, 
and the measure of the printer’s prosperity and financial strength is 
the limit of the prosperity of mill and merchant. He must be blind 
indeed who has failed to note the significant tendencies toward 
technical and commercial improvement that have characterized the 
printing trade during the last few years, particularly as these have 
been evidenced through the medium of the United Typothete of 
America. There may be a difference of opinion as to whether the 
final credit for this well organized plan of self improvement in 
the graphic arts trades belongs to the paper men or to the printers.. 
Unquestionably the national advertising of certain paper mills and 
merchants preceded the spectacular campaign of Typothete. Un- 
doubtedly too the men responsible for the “Three year plan” 
were keen enough to appreciate their opportunities for capitalizing 
paper advertising. Moreover, paper mills and merchants have 
practically recognized their co-partnership obligations to the print- 
ers by liberal financial support to the “Three year plan.” The year 
1920 brought the printers and paper men into very close relations, 
so close in fact, that the United Typothete of America at its an- 
nual meeting did not confine its discussions to matters strictly 
within the province commonly conceded to the printer, but de- 
voted no little attention to the discussion of trade customs hereto- 
fore the undisputed province of the paper man. Hence the recom- 
mendation of more scientific standardization of fine papers and the 
reduction in the number of watermarks and trade names promiscu- 
ously applied to bastard lines and foundling grades left on the 
doorstep of the printer by the jobber or the mill man who for 
reasons of his own is not particularly eager to claim parental re- 
sponsibility. 

The Jobber, an Economic Necessity 


Long after the fine paper price lists of 1920 have been forgotten 
the trade will remember the year as marking the transition from 
the old order to the new. One of the greatest fine paper manu- 
facturing organizations in the world definitely committed itself, 
not only through the technical press, but also by display advertising 
in magazines and newspapers of general circulation, to the proposi- 
tion that the wholesale paper merchant is an economic necessity 
and that the distribution of fine papers must always be by and 
through the paper jobbers. Thus, boldly and unequivocally has this 
organization committed itself on a fundamental policy that puts an 
end to an age-long evil—that of competition between merchants 
and mills for the business of the printer and publisher. 


Good Work Started in 1920 to Continue 


Not one mill only, but a score, representing all the fine paper 
producing sections of the country, have definitely undertaken to 
straighten their lines of production, to reduce the number of their 
grades, and to maintain each grade on a standarized basis and, 
even more significant, to determine their selling policies and to 
make these policies definitely understood. As the result of these 
changes there have been many readjustments of agencies, and the 
indications are that the good work started in 1920 will be continued 
so that before the end of the present year many old sores will be 
healed, many an apparent conflict between mill and mill, jobber 
and jobber, and mill and jobber, will have been reconciled. 
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january, 1920, found the box board market on a level of price 
very close to the top figures of the last decade, and all box board 
mills with a fair amount of tonnage on their books, with, how- 
ever, a somewhat mixed opinion as to the maintenance of these 
levels. There were slight concessions made from the nominal pre- 
vailing price of $70 per ton for chip board (the basic grade), 
which invited and developed the placing of substantial business. 


Singular Happenings 


During the month, throughout the Eastern territory, there oc- 
curred a series of singular happenings in weather, transportation 
and labor conditions. Several snow storms, alternated by rain and 
freezing, preventing the removal of snow from the streets in the 
majority of Eastern cities, coupled with storms in the West, mak- 
ing railroad traffic almost impossible and consequently the free 
transportation of raw materials to the mills and the finished prod- 
uct from the mills a most difficult procedure. Coincident with 
this, the railroads were badly congested with tremendous numbers 
of loaded freight cars, precipitating a shortage of equipment for 
delivery, and difficulties with dock and other labor caused increased 
chaos. 


Unlimited Sellers’ Market 


The outcome of this remarkable combination of circumstances, 
at a time when business conditions were in a booming state, with 
many large manufacturers short of materials, and mills physically 
unable to render even an approach to adequate service, was an 
absolutely unlimited sellers’ market, wherein buyers bid one against 
the other with a frenzy which, carrying on all through the Spring, 
Summer and clear into the Fall, reached a peak on the basic grade 
of chip board of $115 to $120 at the mills, against $65 to $70 per 
ton in January; all grades rising in proportion, and paper stock 
bringing undreamed of prices. 

Such*a situation could terminate in but one manner. The ab- 
normal high figures forced extreme economy, retarding purchasing, 
and steadily cutting down fresh tonnage needed to maintain op- 
eration of old mills, as well as the new ones gradually coming 
into play. 

Prices Rapidly Decline- 


The box board industry at this time had run far beyond any 
others in the country in which there was a general slowing down. 
Simultaneously the export business almost ceased, due to the 
strained financial situation in the West Indies and South America, 
the limiting of credit in the United States, and the influx of for- 
eign supplies on certain grades of product, thus putting a positive 
check to the advancing prices, with the result that October showed 
the first signs of an easement in price. 

The decline from the peak was far more rapid than the rise, the 
combined effects of buyers limiting their purchases, the shrinkage 
of general business throughout the country, forcing prices down 
in large cuts from first one quarter and then another, until De- 
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cember 31 the basic grade of board was selling for $35 per ton at the 
mills, or 50 per cent below the level from which the rise started. 


1920 Prosperous Year for Mills 


The prediction was made in this publication a year ago that the 
year 1920 would in all probability be one of the most profitable in 
the history of the box board business, and this unquestionably was 
the case. The reaction of the latter part of the year had prac- 
tically no bearing on the earnings of the manufacturers, and made 
no inroads upon their accumulated surpluses, as the cancellation 
of orders was purely nominal, and the decline in raw material 
cost was as rapid as in the finished product. The margins of profit 
was so great that the earliest cuts merely reduced these margins 
and did not eliminate them, subsequent business being written on 
the basis of costs, so that only a small percentage of the limited vol- 
ume of business written at the close of 1920 was at a questionably 
profitable level. The condition of the board business at the end 
of the year was decidedly unsettled, actual competition among 
manufacturers being resisted firmly and many producers preferred 
to close down their plants and withdraw from the market until 
a more definitely improved general business outlook prevailed. 

Consumers May Safely Buy Now 

Reviewing the situation at this period, the year 1920 hardly per- 
mits prognostications for 1921, already one-fourth spent, but it is 
manifestly safe to assert what must be palpable to every observer 
of conditions that any commodity at the comparative level of price 
of the deplorable period of 1915, and facing the established higher 
productive and delivery costs of the present is at a point which 
could leave no doubt to the consumer that purchases may be 


made in volume with absolute safety and an almost certainty of 
future higher values. 


PAPER TRADE OF JAPAN IN 1920 


The paper trade of Japan in 1920, comments Finance and Com- 
merce, suffered comparatively small losses through the economic 
crisis. With the demand far exceeding the supply, each paper mill 
had enormous orders on hand. Consequently prices. advanced with 
leaps and bounds during the first quarter of the year. After the 
advent of the economic agitation in April, which caused money to 
become tight and domestic demand to lessen, prices underwent no 
conspicuous fluctuations. 

The Paper Association, composed of the most important mills, 
ordered a reduction in prices of 10 to 20 per cent, and the fall in 
silver. lessened exports almost to cessation. At the same time a 
reduction of output somewhat lessened the accumulated stocks and 
prices remained unchanged until the end of October. With the 
passing of the season for demand in November, stocks increased 
again, and by the middle of December prices were almost equal 
to the conventional selling prices of the Paper Association. 

At the close of the year apprehension was felt as to whether 
prevailing prices could be maintained, and further curtailment of 
production was anticipated if the export trade continued depressed. 
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In looking back over 1920, I feel that the pulp and paper manu- 
facturers of the United States and Canada have had a very suc- 
cessful as well as an extremely interesting year. 

The outlook, at the beginning of the year, was quite promising, 
owing to the continued increase of business in pulp and paper, 
and with the increased demand for these commodities, the prices 
naturally advanced accordingly, so that by about September prices 
had reached an unprecedented height. 


How Prices Increased 


To illustrate, prices were approximately as follows: A good 
grade of American or Canadian Unbleached Sulphite was sold at 
$80 to $85 in January, while in September, the same grade com- 
manded a price of $175. Kraft pulp, American or Canadian, was 
sold in January at about $70, and in September it had reached a 
price of $150. Bleached sulphite, American or Canadian, sold at 
$130 the beginning of the year, and by September 1 had been sold 
as high as $300. Mechanical wood pulp, American or Canadian, 
could be obtained in January at about $50, while in September it 
cost $150 per ton. These prices were all per ton of 2,000 pounds, 
air dry weight, f.o.b. pulp mills. 


Surprising Increase in Business 


Contrary to former traditions, wherein the summer months 
usually meant a lessening of business in the paper and pulp trades, 
the year 1920 reversed conditions, and resulted in a most surprising 
increase in business in all grades of pulp and paper, so much so 
that there actually became quite a shortage in both. commodities. 
As a matter of fact, bleached soda pulp and mechanical wood pulp 
were almost unobtainable, regardless of price. 


Turning Point in September 


When, therefore in September, the first signs of a weakening 
market was noticeable, it was found rather difficult to realize that 
the turning point had been reached, due probably to the fact that 
the majority of paper and pulp mills, having enjoyed such an 
unusually good year, were over optimistic. However, when in 
October and November, business did not revive as many had 
expected, the prices on pulp as well as paper were gradually 
decreased, and in many instances, offers were solicited and orders 
taken at greatly reduced prices. This same condition existed 
during the months of December, 1920, and January, 1921, while in 
February and March of 1921, there was a slight increase in the 
volume of business transacted. 


Canadian Pulp Improved 


Formerly, pulps’ imported from Scandinavian countries were 
considered as superior to those made by Canadian mills, but when 
Scandinavia exported so much of her product to other markets 
it was necessary to look for another source of supply, on account 
of which Canadian pulps were imported to replace those formerly 
bought from Scandinavia. With this opportunity the Canadian 
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manufacturers realized the importance of the question of quality, 
and with this in view, spared no effort to improve their product, 
and, as a result of conscientious work, they have succeeded in not 
only equalling the quality of the highest grades of pulp manu- 
factured abroad, but in many instances, surpassing it. This is 
especially noticeable in such grades as bleached sulphite and Kraft 
pulp. 
Business to Increase Soon 

In conclusion, I wish to say that, from present indications, the 
volume of business in pulp and paper will gradually increase 
until the mills will again be running to full capacity. 


MAKING BOOK PULP AT METUCHEN, N. J. 


The New York and Maryland Pulp and Paper Company was 
incorporated in February, 1920, for the purpose of manufacturing 
pulp and paper from book papers, printed and blank, using a pro- 
cess of reclaiming which is entirely new in paper making. On 
July 10, the setting up of a mill was started at Metuchen, N. J., 
for the manufacture of book pulp and an unlimited supply of pure 
water is available assuring a product of absolute cleanliness. 

The machinery consists of four 1,500-lb. Miller duplex beaters, 
twelve poacher tubs, and washers, one cylinder machine, together 
with the necessary auxiliary equipment. This plant is located on 
the Raritan river, and has docking facilities so ‘at shipments may 
be made either by water or rail. 

Each machine is operated by an individual & notor and the build- 
ings are all of fireproof construction. The plant is now in opera- 
tion, and when it is operated up to its full capacity will turn out 
approximately 100 tons per day. gn Bog 

The process which is used for reclaiming paper is purely a 
chemical one and requires no cooking. » The. chemicals used defiber 
as well as deink, and the entire process requires: only one hour 
and a half from the time the raw material is put into the beater un- 
til it comes out as a finished product over the cylinder machine. At 
this plant book pulp is being manufactured from selected No. 1 
book stock free from ground wood. This pulp is being used in 
several large book and specialty mills and a sheet of unusual tex- 
ture, cleanliness and splendid appearance is being produced. 

This pulp opens up an entirely new line of products to any 
paper mill manager who will be interested enough to try it intel- 
ligently, as it possesses all the paper-making elements and advan- 
tages of bleached sulphite and soda pulp, at a cost slightly higher 
than that of groundwood. 


INCREASES CAPITAL STOCK 


The Miller Paper Products Company, Louisville, Ky., has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $70,000 by 
amended articles of incorporation filed. The amendment was 
signed by S. C. Gordon and Lawrence Miller, owners of a ma- 


jority of the stock. 
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Conditions in the Scandinavian countries were develop- 
ing favorably when last summer, Germany cut prices in such 
a way that buyers were restrained from buying anything they did 
not need at once, feeling that prices would come down even 
more. 


Low Prices from German Manufacturers 


We have seen German bleached sulphite selling to Spain 
and other countries at prices below the price we got at the 
same time, without any difficulty, for unbleached sulphite; and 
German papers were sold at a price 10, 15 per cent and even 
more below the lowest offers from British and Scandinavian 
mills abroad. 

At a meeting held in Stockholm last autumn, these facts 
were pointed out to German delegates but the reply was that 
on account of the low exchange of German money and the big 
fluctuation in the exchange rate, it was impossible for the 
German paper mills to keep up the world-market prices, be- 
cause what seemed to be good priced offers in the Spring 
turned to be very cheap in the late Summer. 


Lull in October, 1920 


In general, I might say that Swedish mills—sulphite, sul- 
phate, ground wood and paper mills—as well as their Nor- 
wegian competitors and also the mills in Finland, were doing 
very well in 1920 until about October when there came a lull 
and the mills abroad and also the jobbers buying paper, could 
not give specifications on running contracts. 


Pre-War Prices Not to Return 


The trouble was not located only in European countries, 
but seemed to be spread all over the world and although there 
are signs of a revival, it will take some time until we have 
conditions back to a normal state. It is impossible for the pulp 
and paper manufacturers all over Europe, not only in Scandi- 
navia to return to pre-war prices, and this is the chief point 
on which the American people are not posted. Prices will have 
to be considerably higher than they were before the war. 

First, because the cost of living is higher and the standard 
of life of the workman was raised and can never return to 
the low scale it was before the war. 

Second, the cost of transportation, and the cost of wood 
especially, is very much above the pre-war prices on account 
of the demand upon the forests. As the wood does not grow 
faster than it did before the war, it is not possible to increase 
the cutting of timber to a considerable amount without dev- 
astating the forests. The European countries protect their 
forests and therefore there is certainly a shortage of raw wood 
all through Europe. Russia before the war furnished a con- 
siderable percentage of Europe’s raw wood supply. As Rus- 
sia is cut off, this quantity must be gotten from the forests of 
other countries and this is almost impossible. 
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Is Less Productive Now Than Formerly—Better Knowledge of Scandinavia. : 
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The third reason why it is impossible to supply pulp and 
paper at pre-war prices, is that the easy-going system is mak- 
ing considerable progress between the working classes and as 
pointed out in one of the British trade papers, for instance, 
ships to East India which made before the war 314 round 
trips per year can now only make 2% round trips per annum 
because the discharging and loading of goods on the wharfs 
takes considerably more time than it did in the pre-war times. 


Demand Will Regulate Prices 


It seems quite certain, for a long time to come, that top 
prices paid for pulp and paper in 1920 will not re- 
turn within a reasonable time limit. I do think that the de- 
mand will, as it always did, regulate the prices and that prices 
will be satisfactory to both producer and consumer. 


Better Knowledge of Scandinavia 


The American manufacturers know today a great deal more 
of the general conditions in Scandinavia, Norway and Finland, 
than they did a few years ago. Some prominent men from 
the United States, as for instance, Dr. James Campbell, and 
also from Canada, including George Steele, James Bothwell, 
Mr. Stevenson, and others, have visited the Scandinavian 
countries and have seen all they wanted to see and got all the 
information they wanted. There are no secrets in general. 
There are statistics of production and exports and imports, 
and so the thinking merchant using the statistical informa- 
tion is able to get along very well and to use his own judg- 
ment. 


BIG LOSSES THROUGH FOREST FIRES 


Forest fires, sweeping over 56,483,307 acres of land in 45 states, 
caused damage amounting to $85,715,747 during the five years 
1916 to 1920, inclusive, according to information made public 
tcday by the Forest Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. A total of 160,318 forest fires occurred during this 
period. Minnesota was the chief sufferer, its loss being $30,895,868. 

The bulletin containing this information is a special edition of 
“Safeguarding America Against Fire,” issued for the Federal and 
State forest services by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
It presents the latest survey of the country’s forest fire situation, 
and points out that the major portion of the damage to America’s 
forest resources, due to human agencies, is preventable. 

Railroads caused the largest number of all fires chargeable to 
such agencies. 

The bulletin also presents reports from the Forest Service on 
fires in the National Forests and from State forestry officials 
covering conditions in twenty states. These reports deplore the 
present day waste of natural resources and emphasize the need 
for public education to avoid the disastrous consequences of con- 
tinued neglect in failing to provide adequate fire protection for 
the forests of the country. 
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The unprecedented business conditions in the United States during 
1920, which will make that year live in commercial history for many 
decades to come, if multiplied several times will present a fairly 
accurate picture of the situation that existed and still exists, in 
large part, in most of the other countries of the world: After the 
first reaction of the signing of the armistice, people of all lands 
threw off the restraints that had, by force or inclination, bound them 
to the simple necessities of life, and entered into a buying frenzy 
that virtually overwhelmed all productive industry. Here in the 
United States, where industry was functioning with the least re- 
sistance, the domestic and foreign demand became so urgent that 
our mills and factories were able to entertain business only on 
indefinite engagements to deliver. Since the consumption of paper 
is in a wide sense the barometer of all business fluctuation, being 
the very foundation instrumentality of commercial enterprise, it 
was natural that the demand for it should be more pronounced 
than that of most other commodities. As late as August and Sep- 
tember some mills were six months or more behind in the execution 
of their orders, and could quote only on a price prevailing basis— 
a condition which at best is always impractical to impose on foreign 
buyers. Prices were high and were mounting still higher. Every- 
body had figures to prove that the cost of labor and raw materials 
precluded all hope of a general decline, and no one seemed to care. 
Money had ceased to have any standard buying value and the 
whole world wanted what it wanted. 


When Buying Stopped 

Then, along in October as inflated credits were withdrawn, every- 
body stopped buying. Cancellations were the order of the day. 
Recovering from its spending debauch, the chief concern of every 
consumer and, therefore, of every dealer and merchant seemed to 
be to get out from under commitments and obligations in the 
quickest, even if not always the most honorable way. The result 
was a general drop in prices which, for extent and rapidity is prob- 
ably unprecedented in the world’s commercial history. 

The exporters of paper were particularly hard hit for the reason 
that the mills were making their largest deliveries of foreign orders, 
after months of delay, at the peak of the market. Unlike domestic 
trade, where the time consumed in delivery between mill and mer- 
chant is very short, and therefore enables any change in market con- 
ditions to be instantly discernible and as promptly adjusted, it takes 
weeks and sometimes months in the export trade before the arrival 
of the merchandise at the foreign port, and exporters cannot possibly 
know during this interval what is to be its fate when it does arrive. 


Getting Out Commitments 

Now, the foreign buyer during this period felt he had the same 
reasons for getting out of his commitments as the domestic merchant 
thought he had—the general drop in prices which everybody felt had 
not reached bottom—but he had a longer period pending the arrival 
of his goods to think matters over and to measure the situation. 
Had he no other difficulties in the way, he could at least not be 
considered, generally speaking, more lacking in business morality 
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than many of our domestic merchants, who took the easiest way 
when a contract or obligation showed signs of proving burdensome. 


The Question of Exchange 


The foreign importer had, however, in addition to a falling mar- 
ket, to face a much more serious obstacle which is never present 
at home—the question of exchange. Exchange, briefly, is merely 
the value of a country’s currency in the currency of another, this 
value being influenced by a number of factors, such as interchange 
of commodities between two countries, gold reserve, credit, and the 
general condition of the money market. Generally speaking, two 
countries whose currencies are on a gold basis keep their exchange 
at par by exchanging their commodities with each other and equaliz- 
ing any difference by the shipment of gold. Now, in our own case, 
when our buying of the products of the various countries of the 
world almost ceased, and the merchants in these countries were 
continuing to buy our goods, they were face to face with one of 
two alternatives—either to have their countries ship gold, or to pay 
a higher price for the dollar on liquidating their maturing obliga- 
tions. They could not ship gold because few countries have enough 
reserve to cover a fraction of their paper currencies, and what they 
have they naturally want to keep. The price of the dollar draft on 
America, therefore, went up and it then became a question of supply 
and demand. Ifa hundred persons in Paris, for instance, are buy- 
ing dollar drafts on New York and only one in New York buying 
francs on Paris, it is clear that dollars are going to be costly and 
francs cheap compared with the standard rate of exchange when 
conditions are normal. 

Because of this condition, an importer abroad never knows what 
his goods are going to cost him unless he covers himself at the 
time he orders, and today our dollar, for the reason explained and 
because of many other factors affecting exchange, has reached such 
a premium that it is very difficult for the foreign merchants to pur- 
chase from us at all, particularly as our market has likewise been 
one of the highest-priced in the world. Added to this aggravating 
cxchange situation has been the growing competition of Europe in 
most of the general commodities, especially paper, at prices which, 
while perhaps nominally equal to ours, become ridiculously lower 
when quoted in depreciated marks or other currencies. 


Rejection of Merchandise 


As a result, there has been considerable rejection of merchandise 
in foreign ports, which in many cases has entailed huge losses on 
the exporter, who is powerless to force consignees to fulfill their 
obligations without long and costly legal procedure. Most of these 
rejections are still unadjusted. Another hardship to be added to the 
task of the exporter in many of these cases is that the quality of the 
merchandise manufactured during the frenzied period was so poor 
that it has afforded a ready excuse to those who might ordinarily 
hesitate to advance the real reason for rejection. It would not be 
fair to attribute this lack of care in manufacture wholly to neglect 
on the part of our mills, for the reason that what the world wanted 
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most was paper, as quickly as it could be manufactured, and the 
mills were probably contributing more to the general necessities of 
the situation by manufacturing quantity than quality—but it has 
caused no end of trouble. 

For the immediate future, the factors that will determine the 
prosperity of our foreign markets for paper are mostly those that 
will govern the size of the country’s export business in general— 
principally the Allied settlement with Germany, the tariff and ex- 
change, credit facilities, and our ability to manufacture goods eco- 
nomically to meet competition. 


The German Reparation 


The first of these—the German reparation—is a huge factor, as it 
will largely decide how cheaply Germany can market her products. 
Up to this time, the tax burden on the German manufacturer has 
been much less than it has been on the American manufacturer, to 
say nothing of those in the Allied countries. If and when her debt 
is provided for by proper assessments within Germany, her manufac- 
turing costs must necessarily be higher. Even with this equalization, 
however, the Germans have a decided advantage in being able to 
quote pretty generally in the currencies of other countries, since the 
mark is so depreciated that there is little likelihood of their losing 
on the exchange when their customers pay. Moreover, as long as 
this depreciated currency is acceptable within Germany, there is 
every inducement for her to keep the mark low in value as expressed 
in the money of foreign countries. It puts her quotations below 
competition and makes any general appraisal of the country’s re- 
sources look very unattractive from the point of view of levying 
large assessments. In fact, one of the German methods of financing 
its present foreign trade is as clever as it is simple. The foreign 
importer when he comes to liquidate his obligations to a German 
exporter, instead of buying drafts on Hamburg or Berlin, which 
in itself, if done in sufficient numbers, would tend to force up the 
value of the mark, merely deposits the amount he owes in a German 
or other designated bank in his own country and the German ex- 
porter produces evidence to this effect to his Government. The 
latter then simply prints some paper marks and pays him. This 
cperation meets the needs of all concerned and does not really con- 
stitute inflation—the reserve against which the paper money is 
issued merely lying in foreign banks instead of in Germany. If our 
own Federal Reserve Banks could legally do the same thing for 
American exporters, who have large quantities of gold lying in for- 
eign banks which they cannot use, either because the loss on ex- 
change would be too great or because of present laws prohibiting 
the exportation of gold, some at least of the present difficulties of 
exchange would disappear. 


The Tariff 


The second factor mentioned as affecting our future foreign trade 
is the tariff. The structure of all foreign trade is based on a free 
exchange of products and commodities among nations. Anything 
that tends to interfere too artificially with this interchange must 
necessarily prove a boomerang. You cannot expect anation to buy 
your products if you make it impossible for it to sell its commodities 
to you. The ideal arrangement is where raw materials of agricul- 
tural products are exchanged for manufactured goods, since in this 
way everybody’s interests are served, but, in any case, there must be 
some degree of mutuality for permanent trade relations. Any 
hastily drawn tariff bill that does not acknowledge these fundamen- 
tals is going to place a meagre value on, and show small considera- 
tion for, our foreign trade development. The normalization of 
exchange is largely tied up with the ability of each nation to find a 


market for its goods, and hence is intimately connected with 
possible tariff legislation. 


Credit Facilities 
The third factor is credit facilities. 


On this matter we have 
long been behind European countries. 


Credit with us has until 
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quite recently been a matter of personal arrangement between cus- 
tomer and exporter with such banking assistance as individual 
banks could afford. With our domestic system of open accounts, 
the benefit to be derived from a general discount market had long 
been denied us and hence when our foreign trade began to be an 
important factor in our commercial life, we found ourselves without 
the general facilities which generations had built up in the older 
European countries. However, the recent formation of the Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation, under the provisions of the Edge Law, 
will make the United States one of the great banking powers of 
the world and will offer the country not only the opportunity for 
foreign investment, which has been so notably lacking, but will 
also aid in the long-time financing of our foreign business. This 
corporation, with a capital of $100,000,000 and a credit capacity of 
a billion, is the largest banking enterprise ever undertaken in this 
country and, along with similar bodies that are being organized, 
will remove a very serious obstacle that has previously handicapped 
the long-time financing of oversea’s trade. 


Honest Goods on Economical Basis 


The fourth and last factor mentioned is our ability to apply 
ourselves to the manufacture of honest merchandise on an efficient 
and economical basis. American papers particularly, except some of 
those delivered during the past year, have usually kept their place 
in the world’s markets because of their quality, and this reputation 
for care in manufacture must not again be allowed to come into 
auestion. While Germany and some of the other European coun- 
tries have, as indicated, many present advantages over us in the 
marketing of their products, there is considerable question as to 
their ability to maintain steady deliveries and standard output. The 
American paper mills, however, are not so limited, and if they will 
co-operate with the serious exporters of the country, who have 
the experience, and technique and resources, and patriotism to fight 
to keep the American product on the market they will afford the 
latter a power and a confidence to attack the other more serious 
problems until they are overcome. 


KALAMAZOO MAKES GUMMED LABELS 


Gummed labels, for every State and city of importance in the 
union and for practically every English speaking nation in the 
world are manufactured in Kalamazoo and shipped broadcast from 
this city. Labels literally by the hundreds of millions are made 
here annually by the three label concerns located in this city. 


As Kalamazoo has developed the paper industry through the 
last half century, the manufacture of paper products have grown 
in like proportion. 


The single item of gummed labels has kept well abreast of 
other commodities and is doing much to advertise this city as a 
great paper community. 

Three concerns are now engaged almost exclusively in the 
manufacture and marketing of gummed labels. They are the Kala- 
mazoo Label Company, Bartlett Label Company and the Lambooy 
Label and Wrapper Company. Probably 75 to 100 hands are 
employed all told in the busiest seasons, but despite the modest 
proportions, these concerns handle an infinite amount of detail 


and their aggregate production of labels and stickers runs from 
$300,000 to $350,000 annually. 

No order is too small to handle and frequently they will ship 
only 1,000 small labels to a single customer. In other cases, and 
there are many of the latter, the orders are for quantities from 
1,000,000 to 50,000,000. 

With all the label business done in this city, and it is claimed 
that Kalamazoo leads the world in the number of labels made 
annually, not a pound of gummed paper is produced here. All 


the stock has to be shipped in, large quantities coming from Ohio 
and the eastern States. 
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In reviewing the chemical market for the past year we find that 
supply and demand, as well as prices, have reached practically both 
extremes. Many factors have entered into the causes of these 
extremes. 


Prices Reach Unprecedented Figures 


At the beginning of 1920 prices on all chemicals were compara- 
tively low and prompt shipments were made against contracts and 
spot orders; however, in March the demand for chemicals and 
allied supplies used by the paper and pulp industry was great and 
supply could not keep pace with demand, which naturally sent prices 
upward. This demand continued to increase and by the middle of 
the year prices had risen to unprecedented figures, reaching their 
peaks for goods of standard qualities as follows: 


Bleaching powder 7c per lb. F.o.b. works In September 
Caustic soda 7 do. do. July 
do. do. August 
do. do. do. 
do. do. do. 
Alum, lump do. do. do. 
Alum, ground do. do. do. 
Alum, powdered do. do. do. 
Salt cake, manufactured .$50 per ton do. 
Do. natural 
Casein, dom. and for 


July-August 
F. o. b. mines do. 
16%c per lb. F. 0. b. works June-July 
or dock 


In comparing the above with present market quotations it will 
be found that prices on alum and casein have shown less fluctuation 
and have remained firmer than most commodities, due largely to 
small stocks available and curtailment in production. 


Bleaching Powder 

The export demand for bleaching powder, caustic soda, soda ash 
and salt cake was so great during the middle of the year that at 
times they were unprocurable at any price. Sulphate of alumina 
also was much in demand, particularly the commercial grade, which 
frequently commanded as high a price as the iron free quality. 

Some mills which formerly purchased bleaching powder have 
recently installed equipment for its manufacture from liquid chlo- 
rine. Bleaching powder plants are now furnishing these mills with 
liquid chlorine in lieu of the bleaching powder. 


China Clay 


Contract prices on English china clays remained steady through- 
out the year at $15 to $25 per ton f. o. b. Fowey. The demand for 
this commodity was strong until October, when many consumers 
were forced, on account of depressed market conditions, to request 


the mines to curtail shipments. Since that time most users of this 
quality have specified for shipments to cover only their immediate 
needs. 

Domestic clays reached their top prices in August, when No. 1 
unwashed sold as high as $13.50. per ton, No. 2 unwashed $11 per 
ton and No. 1 washed $15.50.per ton, all f. o. b. mines. There has 
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The Year in Paper Makers’ Chemicals 


Prices Which Were Comparatively Low at the Bezinning of 1920 Under Increased Demand Reached 
Their Peak About the Middle of the Year—Since That Time, However, There Has Been a Steady and 
Gradual Decline in the Price of All Supplies—Just Now There Is Little Indication on the Part of Mills 
to Buy Except for Immediate Use—Facts Which Will Inspire Confidence in the Market. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by Clarence P. Robinson, Manager of the Pulp 
and Chemical Dept. of Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., New York. 
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been little or no demand for the domestic clays since last fall, due 
to the fact that mills had large stocks of clay in their bins at that 
time and there has since been little demand for the finished product. 
A few contracts have been placed for this grade, but little tonnage 
has been specified for thus far. 

Both the domestic and foreign clays have undoubtedly suffered 
more from lack of business during the past six months than any 
other supplies used in the manufacture of paper. 


Mills Suffer from Non-Delivery 


During the period of high prices many paper and pulp mills suf- 
fered greatly from delay and non-delivery of chemicals for which 
they had contracted, due largely to some producers of these goods 
ignoring contract obligations and taking every advantage of the 
high prices obtainable on spot goods by shipping their product to 
Canad‘an and European consumers. This was particularly true of 
bleaching powder, caustic soda, soda ash, sulphate of alumina and 
salt cake. Car shortage, and the several labor disputes occurring 
at the mills, the railroads and ‘harbors all served to aggravate 
these conditions. 

Decline in Prices 


Other industries using the same chemicals as the paper and pulp 
mills showed the effects of the slump in business first, which ac- 
counts largely for the decline in prices of chemicals before the 
paper and pulp industry had felt the depression. 

There has been a steady and gradual decline in the prices of 
practically all supplies since the summer of last year and in some 
lines it will be noted these declines were more pronounced than in 
others. 


Buying for Immediate Needs Only 


At the present time there is little inclination shown on the part 
of the mills to purchase in quantities, practically all of them cover- 


_ing for their immediate requirements only; however, there appears 


to be a feeling among many buyers that most commodities have 
reached their lowest levels. In some instances they are offered on 
the market today at considerably less than it costs to manufacture 
them. 

These facts will undoubtedly have a most decided influence 
in inspiring confidence in the market, which will eventually result 
in steady and increased buying. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR PAPER FOR ENVELOPES 


Several conferences have been held recently on the Interdepart- 
mental Committee at Washington in regard to proper specifications 
for paper for envelopes used in the Government departments. 
Various changes were made in these specifications which it is 
claimed render them more uniform and which eliminate manufac- 
turers’ names. 

Specifications for lime. in the manufacture of sulphite pulp have 
also been submitted to the Interdepartmental conference on chemi- 
cal lime. These, it is understood, were adopted without many 
changes and are now being submitted to the manufacturers: 
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Felt Test—Lowest Cost per Ton 


If you judge felt values, not by what you put into 
the equipment, but what you get out of it—then 
you will specify ORR 3 stripe Endless Felts, for 
ORR felts will produce the lowest cost per ton. 
They “stand up” under severe usage. Orr durabil- 
ity is acknowledged everywhere. Their strength 
and long life are as dependable as their reliability 
and quality. 
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In the 32 grades of Felts and Jackets we can 
match your most exacting demands. Tell us the 
kind of paper you desire to make, and we will send 
you samples of felts that will economically serve 
you and help you to produce paper at the lowest 
cost per ton. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET COMPANY 
Piqua, Ohio 
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Michigan’s paper industry has certainly run the gamut of hap- 
penings the past twelve months. Nineteen twenty was ushered 
in with production at the very peak and a marked scarcity in 
labor. High prices prevailed in every element of the trade and 
unheard of wages were paid for help. Then came the sudden 
slump in the fall and its steady continuance since, with trade very 
spotty, orders small and unprofitable and conditions unsatisfactory 
to mill executives, stockholders and employees alike. 


Period of Readjustment 

The period of readjustment is at hand and no one feels free 
to even venture a prediction as to the future. In common with 
numerous other industries, there is a most decided settling down 
in Michigan papermaking. That the necessary changes will be 
brought about without conflict is almost certain. Labor, which 
profited greatly during the past five years of unprecedented pros- 
perity, has shown a commendable willingness to stand its part 
in the trend downwards. The wage reductions, especially in the 
Kalamazoo valley district, have been effected without discord or 
ill-feeling of any kind. Cuts, ranging from 12 to 17 per cent, have 
been accepted and in the case of the great Bryant Paper Company, 
the act of the union employees was voluntary and taken to place 
that mill in a position to compete against other concerns, 

Canvass of the Michigan mills indicates a tendency to pay just 
wages in the future. For a long period of years labor in paper 


mills was paid less than in other trades. That condition has 
changed material- 


ly and from now 
on the papermak- 
ers will be able to 
bid against other 
industries for the 
highest grade help. 


Great 

Increase in 

Capitalization 
Another most 
interesting feature 
of the past year in 
the Michigan pa- 
per industry has 
been the great in- 
crease in capitali- 
zation of many of 
the largest con- 
cerns in the state. 
This has not been 
brought about so 
much by the sale 
of stock or the in- 
jection of new 
capital as by nu- 
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Readjustment in Paper Making in Michigan 


Wage Reductions, Especially in the Kalamazoo Valley District, Have Been Effected Without Discord 
or Ill Feeling of Any Kind—Great Increase in Capitalization Is Made by Many of the Largest Paper 
Making Concerns in the State—Erection of New Mills and Mill Enlargements Have Been Especially 
Noteworthy Among the Box Board Branch of the Industry. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by Howard C. Hall. 
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merous reorganizations and changes in the authorized capital of 
these concerns. Most of the Michigan paper companies have for 
years carried exceptionally large surpluses. Many of these surplus 
accounts have been more or less absorbed in the past twelve months 
by the payment of stock dividends. 

In the Kalamazoo valley district ten concerns have taken steps 
to materially increase their capital stock account. While at the 
close of 1919 the aggregate authorized capital of these ten com- 
panies was $8,975,000 it is now $30,450,000. 

Three companies paid 100 per cent stock dividends the past year, 
i. e., Kalamazoo Paper Company from $1,605,000 to $3,210,000; 
MacSimBar Paper Company from $600,000 to $1,200,000; Water- 
vliet Paper Company from $410,000 to $820,000. 

The Eddy Paper Company now has an authorized capital of 
$15,000,000. Of this amount, $9,000,000 is outstanding. The com- 
mon was increased from $1,750,000 to $7,000,000 by the declaration 
of a 400 per cent stock dividend, while authority was granted to 
issue $3,000,000 seven per cent convertible preferred stock. 

The Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company has advanced 
its capital at from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000. A stock dividend of 
60 per cent was paid on the initial amount. New capital to the 
amount of $250,000 was issued to acquire the interest of the Glen- 
dale Pulp and Paper Company, while the remaining $1,150,000 
stock has been sold, the funds to be used in the erection of a new 
mill. 


The Monarch Paper Company advanced from $750,000 to 


$1,500,000 capital. 


The new _ stock 
was absorbed by 
the stockholders. 
The Sutherland 


Paper Company 
also voted an in- 
crease from $500,- 
000 ‘to $1,000,000. 
Of this amount 
$200,000 was sold 
and the balance 
retained as treas- 
ury stock, 


Stockholders of 
the Michigan Pa- 
per Company and 
the Standard Pa- 
per Company have 
recently voted to 
double the capital 
of the two con- 
cerns. The former 
will be increased 
from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000, the lat- 
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J. L. MCEWAN ARTHUR McEWAN R. W. McCEWAN 
Vice President and President and Treasurer Secretary and 
General Manager Asst. Treasurer 


McEWAN BROTHERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


NEWS AND FOLDING 


Paper Box Boar 


Capacity 200 tons daily 
Trim 104” and 138” 
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Office and Mills at Whippany, N. J. 


Eden Mills and Lining Plant 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 
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ter from $360,000 to $720,000. In each instance the amount of 
increase will be determined by the directors. In January, 1920, 
the King Paper Company stockholders authorized a capital in- 
crease from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000, but no action has been taken 
to change the outstanding stock issue. 


Big Growth in Capital 


Four Kalamazoo concerns, each directly allied with the paper in- 
dustry, have shown big growth in capital during the past year. 
The Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Company has jumped from 
$500,000 to $1,500,000; Bermingham-Proesser Company from $30,000 
to $500,000; Illinois Envelope Company from $100,000 to $400,000; 
the Kalamazoo Paper Box Company from $60,000 to $250,000. 

At Monroe, Mich., the Monroe Binder Board stockholders have 
voted an increase from $2,000,000 capital to $4,000,000, while the 
River Raisin Paper Company has advanced from $2,550,000 to 
©5,080,000, at the same time absorbing the Monroe Corrugated Box 
Company. 

Reports from other points in the state show growth in capital 
as follows: 

Munising: Munising Paper Company, common stock issue of 
7,500 one hundred dollar shares replaced by 30,000 shares no par 
value; preferred stock decreased from $1,500,000 to $750,000. 

Escanaba: Escanaba Pulp and Paper Company, $2,800,000 to 
$3,000,000. 

Ypsilanti: Peninsular Paper Company, $150,000 to $300,000. 

Port Huron: Port Huron Sulphite and Paper Company, $500,000 
to $950,000. 

Big Expansion in Box Board Industry 


When it comes to consideration- of the new mills erected and 
enlargements authorized and carried out, by far the most notable 
growth has been in the box-board branch of the industry, In the 
Kalamazoo valley district the largest expansion has been the erec- 
tion of the new board mill for the Eddy Paper Company, at Three 
Rivers. The shipping container plant has been completed, but it 
will be fully two years before the completed board mill is in full 
operation. At such time this plant will be equipped with four 
cylinder machines and have a daily production of over 400 tons, 
making it one of the largest, if not the largest board mill in 
America. 

In the city of Kalamazoo, the Sutherland Paper Company is 
putting the finishing touches on its new one machine mill, while 
the Standard Paper Company has erected and is operating a very 
efficient and up-to-date box plant. The Western Board and Paper 
Company has also taken steps to greatly enlarge the capacity of 
its mill. Large sums of money have been spent at Otsego in over- 
hauling the MasSimBar mill and putting it in a class with the 
best equipped concerns. 

At Monroe, Mich., first in boxboard tonnage in America, there 
has been unusual building activity during the past twelve months. 
The Monroe Binder Board Company is engaged in erecting a 
two machine mill, while the Monroe Paper Products Company is 
now enclosing a mill designed to house one board machine. Both 
the Boehme & Rauch Company and the River Raisin Paper Company 
have greatly enhanced the capacity of their fespective plants. 
Board manufacturers estimate that when present expansion policies 
are completed that the capacity of the Michigan mills will be over 
100 per cent greater than at the close of 1919. 


Numerous Other Improvements 


None of the big book mills in-the Kalamazoo valley have gone 
to the extent of adding a complete mill to their equipment, or even 
a single machine, but despite that the last twelve months have been 
marked by numerous important improvements in the various plants. 
Mill executives have long followed the custom of keeping their 
respective plants at the highest point of efficiency. The result is 
that the annual outlays for new buildings, repaired buildings and 
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additional equipments run into huge sums. 
no exception to this rule, 

Expansion programs conducted by the Standard Paper Company, 
the Sutherland Paper Company and the mills at Otsego, also those 
contemplated by the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company are 
treated elsewhere in this number of the Paper TRapE JOURNAL. 
Other interesting developments in the various mills follow: 


J. H. O’Connell, general superintendent of the King Paper Com- 
pany, is supervising the erection and equipment of a new boiler 
plant. Twelve 250 horse power Wickes boilers have been scrapped 
and will be replaced by four 500 horse power Connelly boilers, 
equipped with Sturtevant economizers and Westinghouse five retort 
stokers. Forced draft, driven by a turbine, adds to the power of 
this plant. The boilers have been tested at over 100 per cent excess 
load and the new battery will be ample for the needs of the mill. 


A 500 k. w. Westinghouse turbine has just been started in the 
engine room. 


A new 2,000 pound Niagara beater, built by the Valley Iron 
Works, Appleton, Wis., has been installed in the beating depart- 
ment. It is designed to replace four 1,200 pound tubs. 

The King Company has also added to the finishing room equip- 


ment a large undercut Cranston trimmer, product of the Smith- 
Winchester Company. 


The past year has been 


Mr. O'Connell has worked out a new cooking system. Taking 
the open iron tubs, he has had them tranformed into stationery 
rotaries tanks, 10 by 26 feet in dimensions, with agitators revolving 


inside. These tanks dump through pipes into large concrete storage 
vats in the room just below, 


Eddy Paper Co. to Build at Three Rivers 


Brief reference to the new Eddy Mill shows it will have four 
giant cylinder machines, two 126 inches and two 136 inches in 
width. One of the smaller type is now in operation and the 


second one is being installed. The 136 inch machines have been 
ordered. 


With the completion of the new board mill, the Eddy Paper 
Company will also erect a new building for the number one paper 
mill at Three Rivers, and in addition construct a much needed geh- 
eral office building and hotel for the employees. 


The company’s property at White Pigeon, which includes a 
two machine board mill, a coating board plant and a box plant, has 
been overhauled and brought up to the highest grade of efficiency. 
When the proposed building campaign is completed at an expense 
of several million dollars, this concern will have an aggregate pro- 
duction capacity of 700 tons of board daily. 


Western Board and Paper Co. 


The Western Board and Paper Company, which operates a one- 
machine mill in this city, has completely rebuilt its boiler house, 
installing three new boilers, equipped with Murphy stokers, also 
an approved coal handling system. In addition, a new stock house 
has been erected and another addition made to the stock storage 
capacity. 

Monarch Paper Co. 


An extensive campaign of improvements has been carried out at 
the Monarch Paper Company. A large portion of the mill has been 
re-roofed, while all the old timber supports have been removed and 
replaced with concrete piers. Concrete and steel construction now 
prevails throughout the machine, beater and roll rooms. Another 
very noticeable improvement and one much appreciated by the help 
is the greater elevation given the machine room and the addition 
of an efficient ventilating system. 

The rotary room has been entirely rebuilt and five 8 by 24 rotary 
cookers have replaced the old type of open wooded tubs. Two 
2,000 Horne washers have been added to the mill’s washing capacity. 

Improvements in the power plant include a battery of two 300 
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International Paper Company 


Its Sixteen Mills Have a Normal 
Daily Production of Over 
2.000 Tons 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PAPER IN THE WORLD 


Although chiefly known as a manufacturer of newsprint, its production of special papers ex- 
ceeds 700 tons a day and amounted in 1920 to 232,000 tons. 


These special papers are of a quality recognized as standard in their 
respective grades and include the following varieties: 

WRITINGS, including bond, envelope, tablet, etc. 

BLEACHED SULPHITE SPECIALTIES, including drinking cup, wax- 


ing, music roll and candy bag. 
BOOK, such as English finish, machine finish and catalogue. 
SPECIAL PRINTING PAPERS, such as halftone, rotogravure, novel, 


poster, transfer and colored print. 


GROUND WOOD SPECIALTIES, such.as coating, box lining, ticker, 
hanging, drawing and embossing. 


WRAPPING PAPERS, such as Manilas, fibres, butchers, kraft, imita- 


tion parchment and machine glazed. 
ENVELOPE PAPERS, including Manila and disc. 
CONTAINER PAPERS, and 
CYLINDER PAPERS, such as blanks, Bristols white and colored, tag, 


cover in colors, filing folder, box boards all grades, ticket, pattern, 
bullhide wrappers and tobacco. 


ALL INQUIRIES AND CORRESPONDENCE SHOULD BE ADDRESSED: 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


30 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 
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horsepower Wickes’ vertical water tube boilers to replace three 
discarded boilers. Much of the old horsepower equipment has been 
rebuilt and renewed during the past twelve months. 


Kalamazoo Paper Co. 


The Kalamazoo Paper Company is engaged in the complete re- 
construction of its immense power plant. This is being accomplished 
without shutting down the mill. Six 500 horsepower vertical water 
tube Wickes’ boilers will replace the ten 250 horsepower boilers of 
the same make installed 20 years ago. Underfeed stokers, equipped 
with Clarage force draft fans and Green fuel economizers are made 
part of this equipment. The coal will be handled by an overhead 
electric conveyor, which dumps the fuel into great steel hoppers, 
thence to be feed into the furnaces. All fuel will be kept under 
roof. 

The improvements above noted necessitated the complete rebuild- 
ing of the boiler house. The roof was raised some 20 feet and a 
large addition erected in which to install the economizers., 

During the past year the Kalamazoo Paper Company has added a 
new color room to its No. 4 coating plant, also erected a stock 
house for the No. 2 paper mill. The five divisions of the concern 
have been connected by a comprehensive system of concrete high- 
ways, thus solving the hauling problem, throughout the extensive 
mill site. 

Bryant Paper Co. Expansion 


The Bryant Paper Company, in addition to the erection of its new 
office building, has expanded the capacity of the Superior division 
boiler house by the installation of a 300 horsepower Wickes’ boiler. 
Three Niagara beaters have also been placed and are running. The 
Hawthorne Paper Company has installed a Green fuel economizer 
in its boiler house, while the Lee Paper Company, at Vicksburg, has 
been boring wells for an additional water supply. 


Down at Elkhart, Ind., the Lincoln Paper Company has com- 
pleted the overhauling of the mill acquired from the Wheat Paper 
Company and the plant is now in splendid physical condition. 

A survey of the entire Kalamazoo Valley district, from Elkhart 
on the south to Otsego on the north, shows that every mill is in 
good working order and able to produce on a profitable basis. 


First Mill in Western Michigan 


F. M. Hodge, president of the Kalamazoo Paper Company, re- 
cently turned back the industrial calender 55 years, or to October, 
1866, calling attention to the fact that on that date the Kalamazoo 
Paper Company was organized. This was the first paper company 
in western Michigan and a five-ton strawboard mill was erected. 
Two years later this mill burned to the ground, but was rebuilt and 
¢quipped to make book and the better grades of paper. 

Small mills followed at Plainwell and Three Rivers. Then the 
ill-fated Botsford Paper Company was organized. That plant, 
acquired by the Kalamazoo Paper Company, is still operating suc- 
cessfully. In 1887 the first of the great Bardeen interests was 
established at Otsego. Frank H. Milham and Noah Bryant and 
their associates came to Kalamazoo in 1895, building the first unit 
of the Bryant Paper Company. Since then the growth of the 
industry in this district has been rapid. A glance through the 
1921 Lockwood’s Directory shows no less than twenty-two paper 
manufacturing concerns in this district and a total of 58 paper ma- 
chines and 98 coating machines in operation. 


Kalamazoo Capital Elsewhere 
Kalamazoo’s paper mill capital has not confined its activities 
solely at home but has spread to various points in the United States 
and Canada as well. The returns have been uniformly more than 


satisfactory and fortunes from papermaking enterprises are common 
kere. 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK IN REVIEW 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by E. Salomon of A. Salomon, Inc. 


The market in rags and paper stock for the year 1920 can be 
summarized briefly in the statement that while the first half of 
the year was very good, the second haif was very bad or worse. 
This condition was due, firstly, to the very much inflated business 
period up to June and, second, to the depression which naturally 
followed. 

This depression still continues with slight signs, if any, of 
improvement and it is impossible in the writer’s opinion to pre- 
dict at the present time the trend of the market for the coming 
year. 

Price Lower Than Cost of Production 


One of the features that might be commented upon is that 
the market value of rags and paper stock at the present time is 
lower than the cost of production and transportation and _ this 
has had the natural effect of decreasing the collections to art ex- 
tent that will undoubtedly bear fruit in higher prices where there 
is a general resumption of business and consumption. 

The foreign market is glutted with rags of all kinds, which will 
have the tendency to prevent any actual shortage and will make 
for a more healthy situation later. 

In addition, the business of the manufacturers of textile gar- 
ments is improving and it is safe to say that at present the pro- 
duction of new cuttings, which is still increasing, is far greater 
than the shipments to the paper mills. 

All in all it looks as though the year 1921 for the dealers in 
paper manufacturers’ supplies will be one of the utmost depression, 


heavy losses, with very slight possibility of any betterment before 
the fall months. 


It has usually been shown from experience that the business 
of paper mills runs in cycles and the business of dealers in paper 
stock is naturally dependent upon and follows the trend of the 
paper mill business. The production of rag papers for the entire 
country being about fifteen per cent larger than the consumption 
of paper, it naturally follows that a period of full running for the 
paper mills, such as we had for the eighteen months that preceded 
November, 1920, is followed by a period of approximately the same 
length of partial running time and consequently decreased use of 
rags. 

If to this normal period of about eighteen months of partial 
business which we can expect, we add the additional business 
depression which is being undergone in all trades, it would seem 
that we cannot expect a healthy demand for paper and for paper 
stock before the spring months of 1922. 

There are no statistics available referring either to the collec- 
tion or the importation of rags and waste paper, but there is 
no doubt, from observation, that importations have practically 
ceased and that collections in this country have decreased almost 
to the point of disappearance. 


More Scientific Method Needed 
It is sincerely to be hoped that at some time in the near future 
a more scientific method will be employed by the paper manu- 
facturers, so that they can keep their mills running and employing 
paper stock at a steady, continuous pace instead of the great rush 
which comes to them and to us periodically and which is fol- 


lowed by a great slowing down or a temporary cessation of ac- 
tivities. 
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Wisconsin paper manufacturers, after experiencing three or four 
months of more or less acute business depression, believe they soon 
will enter into a new period of prosperity. While business condi- 
tions, as this is written, hardly warrant a prediction of immediate 
return to normalcy, nevertheless there are increasing signs of bet- 
ter days coming soon. Stabilization in other industries, resumption 
of work on the farms and increased buying as the consumer comes 
to the realization that prices now are at the low ebb all tend to 
increase the demand for paper. 

Perhaps Wisconsin paper makers have not been hit as hard by 
the depression as millmen in other parts of the country, but nearly 
every company has felt the decrease in buying to some extent. 
The first effect was shutting down of mills or parts of mills for 
brief intervals, followed by price reductions, curtailment of op- 
erating crews and finally shortening of the working week. 


Depression Comes Without Warning 


Depression broke almost without warning to some Wisconsin 
papermakers. After about a year of rush orders and big prices 
there came very suddenly a sharp drop in the demand for tissues, 
lightweight papers and specialties. Jobbers, expecting prices to 
fall, refused to stock up and the bottom fell out of the market 
at least as far as a majority of the lightweight papermakers in 
Wisconsin were concerned. Prices in some lines were reduced 
nearly 50 per cent, millmen said. Prices of writing papers also 
were cut as the depression continued until the general scale was 
lower. 

Business continued good in most mills until late in November 
and early in December, although some manufacturers began to 
feel the decreased buying in October, Among the first to feel this 
depression was the Northern Paper Mills, which shut down some 
of its machines for a time until orders caught up with production. 
Most of the other mills kept on running at capacity until the end 
of the year, when surplus stocks forced reduced crews and cut 
down the working week. 

Since March 1, however, there has been some revival of business 
generally and orders are more frequent and larger. Many millmen 
are of the opinion that production on a large scale will not be re- 
sumed until late Summer or early Fall. 

Despite the decreases in prices and lack of business, there has 
been no general disposition to decrease wages in Wisconsin. Only 
three or four concerns have cut wages and one of these reductions 
has resulted in a strike at the Northern Paper Mills. Millmen 
believe, however, that a reduction may be necessary all through 
the industry if they are to meet competition of manufacturers who 
have curtailed operating expenses by reducing the payroll. 


Few Strikes Take Place 


The industry in Wisconsin was singularly free from strikes in 
1920. Not a single walkout of major importance was recorded 
during the year. One strike was continued in 1920 from the pre- 
ceding year—that at the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company’s plants 
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in Nekoosa and Port Edwards. That strike started in June of 
1919 but the company was operating with full crews a few months 
later, although the strike still is in progress and only recently 
union leaders said it would be continued indefinitely. 

The principle of closed shop is the biggest issue, The com- 
pany made several excellent propositions to the men and they 
were acceptable with the sole exception of the union shop clause 
and no agreement has been reached. The only evidences of strike 
now in the mill villages are the picket lines. Nearly all of the 
original strikers either have returned to work or have left the 
villages. 

The strike in Green Bay started shortly after March 1 and in- 
volves principally a reduction of 17 per cent in wages put into 
effect on that date. 


Kimberly-Clark Co. Adopts Council Plan 


One of the biggest forward steps in the movement to bring 
about closer co-operation between employer and employee in the 
industry in Wisconsin was the adoption of the mill council plan 
by the Kimberly-Clark Company, of Neenah, and its application to 
all its mills. This is a council of workmen and employers in which 
each has an equal voice for détermination of wages, working 
conditions, sanitation, recreation, housing and other matters of 
mutual interest. A council is maintained in each mill for con- 
sideration of local problems and the plan also includes a general 
council which discusses questions affecting the entire organization. 
One of the first results was an increase in wages announced within 
a few days after the council began functioning. 

Improving Working Conditions 

Many other companies also have spent considerable money to 
improve working conditions and to satisfy their employees.. Among 
the leaders in this was the Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, 
which assisted a large number of employees to own their own 
homes, provided rest rooms, improved light and sanitation in the 
mills and aided the workers in many other ways. The Northern 
Paper Mills, of Green Bay, also has had the interests of its workers 
at heart, providing recreational advantages and improving working 
conditions generally. 

The Combined Locks Paper Company, Marinette and Menominee 
Paper Company, Whiting-Plover Company, Pride Pulp and Paper 
Company, among others, have assisted in solving the housing 
problem for its workers by building homes which are sold on easy 
terms or by purchasing building material in large quantities and 
selling at cost in order to effect a saving for the home builders. 
The Kimberly-Clark Company, which practically built the villages 
of Kimberly and Niagara, also awarded large contracts for homes 
for its employees. 


New Mills Put in Operation 


Perhaps the most-striking feature of the industry in Wisconsin 
last year was the large number of new mills put into operation or 


. construction work started. Hardly a week passed without an- 
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nouncement of some major construction project or the sale of 
extensive mill property. New mill construction alone during the 
year, either started or finished, will aggregate at least $5,000,000, 
not including extensive enlargements and improvements on exist- 
ing mills. This figure does not include the Kimberly-Clark Com- 
pany big program at Kapuskasing, Ontario, Can. 

The largest new project in the State is the Pride Pulp and 
Paper Company development at Tomahawk, where a paper mill, 
pulp mill, sulphite mill and power plant is under construction at 
a cost of approximately $3,500,000. The paper mill is the first 
unit of this ambitious project and this will be ready for operation 
in the near future. The power development also is well under 
way and plans are ready for work on the Sulphite and pulp mills. 

Groundwood for this plant will be obtained from the Tomahawk 
Pulp and Paper Company, a closely allied concern, for the present. 
The first installation in the paper mill will be a 130-inch Moore & 
White machine which will make lightweight papers for Mont- 
gomery, Ward & Co. Units in the paper mill include a machine 
room, beater room, finishing room, steam engine 100m, boiler 
house and warehouse, all under construction. Plenty of power 
is assured by the development at Grandmother Falls. 

The million-dollar plant of the Peshtigo Fibre Company at 
Peshtigo, owned by Green Bay, Peshtigo, Marinette and Appleton 
capital, began operations in March of this year. Construction work 
was started in May by the Ule Construction Co. The plant has 
a capacity of 40 tons of bleached and 20 tons of unbleached sul- 
phite. This company is closely allied with the Peshtigo Pulp and 
Paper Company, which began operations in its new mill in June. 
Fifty per cent of the sulphite produced by the fibre company will 
be used by the paper mill and the remainder will be sold to mills 
within fifty miles of Peshtigo. 

The Peshtigo Pulp and Paper Company mill is one of the 
most modern in the State.’ Construction work was started in 
1919 but it was delayed by cold weather and transportation diffi- 
culties. The original plan was to begin operations in February, 
then in April, but it was not until June that the machinery was 
set in motion. 

About 60 hands were employed at the start, but this since has 
been increased to about 75. The mill is equipped with a 132-inch 
Yankee Fourdrinier and a second machine now is being installed, 
increasing the capacity to about 30 tons of lightweight papers. The 
first machine has a speed of about 350 feet a minute. This com- 
pany experienced excellent business from the start and even the 
period of depression had little effect on it although orders fell off 
to some extent. The paper and fibre mills are owned largely by 
the same capital. A large power plant is under construction 
near the sulphite mill which will generate sufficient electricity to 
operate both plants. Public utility companies now are furnishing 
most of the electrical energy. 

None of the new plants showed a more rapid, development than 
the Fort Howard Paper Company of Green Bay which began 
operations early in January of 1920 in its new plant. Within 
three months the capitalization was increased from $350,000 to 
$500,000 and plans were made for a new building on which con- 
struction work was started at once. A new paper machine also 
was ordered at that time. About $225,000 was invested in the 
first plant, but the company’s property now is worth double that 
sum. It is specializing in tissues and plain and fancy wrapping 
papers. | 

The Escanaba Paper Company also began operations in its new 
plant at Escanaba, Mich., about the first of the year. Extensive 
improvements now are underway in the company’s pulp mill at 
Groos, Mich., which will virtually double its capacity. 

Organization of the Eau Claire Paper Manufacturing Company 
for making filter paper was completed in July with a capital 
stock of $400,000 and preparations were made at once for building 
a plant at Altoona which is rapidly nearing completion. The Eau 





Claire Paper Manufacturing Company is an outgrowth of a smaller 
filter paper making concern in Eau Claire. W. L.. Davis, also 
connected with the Dells Fulp and Paper Company, was one 
of the organizers of the new concern. 

The Hoskins-Morainville Company, of Menominee, Mich., be- 
gan construction of its plant in April and now is about ready 
to begin operations. The company was organized with $500,000 
capital in Michigan. Its mill, which occupies an advantageous 
site in Menominee, will be equipped with one machine at the start, 
but it is planned to add another in the near future when its 
capacity will be about 30 tons of Kraft papers daily. R. W. S. 
Hoskins, formerly with the Marinette and Menominee Paper Com- 
pany, is one of the principal organizers in the new concern. 

Word from Peshtigo indicates that the Northern Peshtigo Pulp 
Company organized during the summer, is about ready to begin 
construction of a pulp mill at Lakewood and a power plant at 
Caldron Falls on the Peshtigo river. This company expects to 
have its pulp mill, with a capacity of 60 tons, ready for operation in 
the Fall and its power development completed about the same time. 
The power site is said to be the best on the Peshtigo river. None 
of the organizers of this company have connections with other 
paper industries in Wisconsin. Construction of a two machine 
paper mill is contemplated for the future but construction will 
not be started until the pulp mill is in operation. 

The Cellucotton Products Company, a $400,000 corporation, 
was organized by members of the Kimberly-Clark Company to 
carry on the manufacture of cellucotton products. Cellucotton 
was invented during the World war and was made in large 
quantities in the Globe mill of the Kimberly-Clark Company, but 
the market fell off after the signing of the armistice. Since then 
ways have been found for using this wood fibre cotton in special- 
ties and they are to be manufactured on a large scale. 


Sales of Paper Mill Properties 


Not only has the year been memorable for new paper mill con- 
struction, but also for the large number of sales of paper mill 
properties, due in part to a desire on the part of purchasers to 
protect themselves against paper shortages in their own ‘business 
and also to take advantage of the big paper demand and resultant 
high prices. 

Perhaps the most important of the sales was that of the Menasha 
Paper Company of Ladysmith to the Western Newspaper Union 
and the organization of the Great Western Paper Company to 
operate the mill. The transfer included not only the paper mill 
in Ladysmith, but the pulp and groundwood mills at Thornapple 
and Grant township. Several large power sites also were in- 
cluded in that deal. M. H. Ballou was continued as general man- 
ager of the plant. The Great Western Paper Company ran into 
the period of depression shortly after it took possession of the 
property and was forced to close down its mill temporarily in 
February because of a lack of orders. 

L. L. Alsted of Milwaukee, and A. J. McKay of Appleton, added 
to their already extensive holdings by purchasing the Lakeside 
Paper Company mill at Neenah and the Kaukauna Pulp Company 
plant at Kaukauna. These men now are connected with three 
large companies in the Fox river valley. The Lakeview Paper 
Company has been organized to operate the Lakeside mill where 
very extensive alterations have been made. Opaque papers of 
various kinds are being made and the capacity has been largely 
increased. One of the features in the alteration is construction 
of an immense concrete bleaching beater with a capacity of 10,000 
tons, and installation of a big paper shredder. Other improve- 
ments are contemplated, which, when completed, will make the 
plant one of the very largest in the Fox river valley. 

The Kaukauna Pulp Company plant was purchased from the 
Kieckhefer Box Company of Milwaukee, which acquired it six 
or seven years ago at a public auction. The Valley Pulp Com- 
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pany, capitalized at $20,000, is operating this plant whose capacity 
is to be increased to 15,000 tons a year, or double what it is pro~ 
ducing now. Improvement work will be started in the near future. 
Officers of the two companies are L. L. Alsted, president; A. J. 
McKay, vice-president; L. A. Lecher, secretary. 


Telulah Mill Rebuilt 


Another sale of great importance to the industry was the Telu- 
lah mill of the Kimberly-Clark Company in Appleton to the Fox 
River Paper Company. The sale was made in July but the actual 
transfer of the property did not take place until in January of 
1921, although the new owners began to carry out their program 
of improvement early in December. It was planned to have the 
mill ready for operation by January 1, but paper production was 
not started until late in March and then only one machine was 
set in motion. The second machine was to be started in April. 

The plant was practically rebuilt. The paper machines were 
overhauled and about 20 feet added to their length and their 
speed increased. They will make writing papers instead of book. 
The beater room was enlarged by the addition of an extra floor 
and a new rag room, equipped with the latest apparatus was in- 
stalled. The plant was painted from roof to basement, new tur- 
bines were installed, floors and walls repaired until it resembles 
a new structure. The cost of the plant and improvements is said 
to be in excess of $1,500,000. This mill, when operating at capacity 
will produce from 40 to 50 tons of paper daily. 


Improvements and Enlargements 


While all these sales and new construction projects were in 
progress there was hardly a mill in Wisconsin which did not 
undergo improvement and enlargement. Millions of dollars was 
expended for new buildings and equipment and for repairing the 
old. One of the most far reaching results of the prosperity in 
the industry in Wisconsin is the immense amount of money in- 
vested in new equipment. 

This work was carried on on a big scale in spite of the high 
cost of labor and material and the vexatious delays caused by a 
poor transportation system and inability of manufacturers to de- 
liver machinery on time. 

None of the companies projected a more elaborate program of 
expansion than the Kimberly-Clark Company, which authorized 
two new mills, neither of which is in Wisconsin. The most am- 
bitious of these projects is the development at Kapuskasing, Ont., 
Canada, where a paper mill, sulphite mill, pulp mill, saw mill and 
power plant are under construction. Work is progressing rapidly 
on the sulphite and saw mills and the former will be ready for 
operation in a few weeks. Until the paper mill is completed much 
of the product of the sulphite mill will be shtipped to the com- 
pany’s big mill at Niagara Falls, N. Y., also built in 1920. The 
Kimberly-Clark Company has acquired about 1,200,000 acres of 
timber land immediately adjacent to its millsite, assuring a plenti- 
ful supply of wood for many years. Two splendid power sites, 
capable of generating more than 20,000 horsepower, are included 
in the company’s holdings. 

The company increased its capital from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 
about the time construction work was started on the Niagara 
Falls division mill which is now in operation. A large number 
of men from the company’s organization in Neenah, Appleton and 
Kimberly have been transferred to the Falls plant and others will 
go to Kapuskasing to form the nucleus of the operating force. 
It is planned to contruct a mill village in Canada similar to 
Kimberly and Niagara in Wisconsin. 

The Kimberly-Clark Company also added a new paper machine 
to its Kimberly plant, enlarging its machine room to accommodate 
it. The plant now contains five machines. The Neenah Paper 
Company also added a new machine during the year. New di- 
gesters will be installed in the mill at’ Niagara. 





Machine to Run 1,200 Feet Per Minute 


A feature of the expansion program adopted by the Con- 
solidated Water Power and Paper Company of Wisconsin Rapids 
is the immense paper machine which is to be installed in a few 
weeks, This machine, which is being constructed by the Beloit 
Iron Works from designs prepared by L. A. DeGuere, assisted 
by other paper mill engineers, will have a rated speed of 1,200 
feet a minute—the fastest in the world. It will turn out a sheet 
of print paper 146 inches wide. The mammoth machine will be 
300 feet long. The machine room for this machine is finished 
and is arranged so that the product is delivered into the finish- 
ing room. Word from Beloit indicates the machine will be ready 
for delivery in a few weeks, 

The Consolidated company erected a new 60-ton sulphite mill 
in record time, the mill being in operation within seven months 
from the time ground was broken. The company also enlargéd 
its wood room and installed several new grinders. Work ‘is 
almost completed on its power plant, which was started in 1919, 
and on which work was delayed because of cold weather and in- 
ability to obtain materials. A power line is being constructed 
between the Wisconsin Rapids plant and Stevens Point to make 
it possible to transport electrical energy from one to another and 
thereby eliminate the necessity of closing down because of a lac 
of power at either mill. = 

Installation of a new paper machine in the Stevens Point divi- 
sion mill is practically completed. A bleach plant also has been 
erected at Stevens Point within the last year. 

George B. Berkey, manager of the Interlake Pulp and Paper 
Company, Appleton, was transferred to Wisconsin Rapids when 
complete consolidation of the Appleton plant with the Wisconsin 
Rapids concern was effected. A new Jenssen acid system was 
installed at the Interlake mill and a machine shop was erected 
during the year. 


Paper Mill Construction at Green Bay 


Green Bay saw as much paper mill construction during the year 
as perhaps any other city in the country. Nearly every com- 
pany in the city made extensive improvements. First the Fort. 
Howard Paper Company began operations in its new mill and a 
few weeks later it began construction of an immense addition 
to its plant. Shortly after the first of the year the Green Bay 
Paper and Fibre Company announced a $500,000 building pro- 
ject which was to include sulphite plant and ground wood mill 
and enlargement of existing buildings. It was not planned to 
complete the entire project the first year, but work was started 
soon after on the ground wood plant. 

The Northern Paper Mills, whose product is extensively ad- 
vertised in publications of national circulation, embarked on a big 
program near the start of the year which has materially in- 
creased its capacity. Work was started in the spring on a wood 
room, 120 by 80 feet which is equipped with two 15-ton maga- 
zine grinders manufactured by the Baker Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Then a new paper machine 
was installed during the summer, making four in. all. Improve- 
ments at the mill cost in excess of $25,000. 

Organization of the Northern Fibre Company by stockholders 
in the Northern Paper Mills was effected to build a 50-ton soda 
pulp mill at Octanagon, Mich., on which construction work has 
been started. The new company is capitalized at $500,000. 

The Hoberg Paper Company has about completed a 173 by 100- 
foot building which is to include the finishing room and office on 
which work was started during the summer. The Green Bay 
Paper Novelty Company constructed a new building, 150 by 250 
feet, two stories high, at a cost of about $35,000 during the year, 
increasing its capacity by about 500 per cent. The company in- 
creased its capital stock to $50,000 shortly before embarking on 
the construction program. The firm was organized in 1912 with 
a capital of only $15,000. 
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Improvements Elsewhere 


The capacity of the Gilbert Paper Company of Menasha will 
be increased from 75 to 80 per cent when improvements now under- 
way are finished. The program, which is nearly completed, in- 
cludes installation of a new paper machine, an addition to the 
finishing room of 150 by 132 feet; new machine room of 165 by 
135 feet, and a calender room of 82 by 42 feet. The Rice, Barton 
and Fales Company is making the Fourdrinier. The company has 
been making minor improvements for more than a year. 

The Flambeau Paper Company at Park Falls began operation of 
its new sulphite mill early in the fall after experiencing trouble 
which delayed the opening several months. The mill has a 
capacity of about 60 tons. Steps have been taken to convert the 
company’s sulphite mill at Ashland to the manufacture of bleached 
pulp. 

Improvements costing in excess of $50,000 were made in the 
Fox River Paper Company plant during the year. This does not 
include the work in the Telulah mill. The powerhouse was almost 
completely rebuilt and a new engine was installed to provide 
power in case of low water and accident to the first engine. A 
well equipped rest room for women employees was fitted up for 
workers in the rag room and the mill was painted throughout. 
The filtering system also was improved and enlarged and a large 
well was -drilled to insure a plentiful supply of clear water. The 
new mill is one of the best appointed in the valley. Since the 
first of the year all of the paper machines have been over- 
hauled and other repairs have been made, 

Almost the entire plant of the Thilmany Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany at Kaukauna has been rebuilt. Among the major im- 
provements was the construction of a three-story recovery unit at 
the pulp mill, designed to keep the mill in more continuous opera- 
tion and slightly increase its capacity. The structure is of brick 
and concrete, 160 feet long by 75 feet wide. 

An addition to the main building, 160 feet long by 30 feet wide, 
to provide lavatory and toilet facilities for workers and to house 
the employment and first aid departments, also was constructed 
during the year. 

The Dells Pulp and Paper Company completed an addition of 
150 by 55 feet to its plant in Eau Claire in June. That structure 
and other improvements represented an investment of more than 
$150,000. 

The splendid new home of the Victory Bag and Paper Com- 
pany at Marinette was completed during the summer and is now 
in operation. The building is one of the finest in Marinette. 
Formal transfer of the Marinette and Menominee Paper Company 
to the Continental Bag and Paper Mills was completed shortly 
after the first of the year and announcement was made shortly 
after of the new owner’s intention of increasing the mill’s ca- 
pacity. Among the construction projects during the year were 
building of a new office building, erection of a large dam and 
extensive improvements in the mills, A new office building also 
was erected at Oconto Falls for the Falls Manufacturing Company, 
which is owned by the same firm. 

Menasha was the scene of considerable activity in the paper in- 
dustry during the year. The Peerless Paper Products Company 
and the McGillan-Asmuth Paper Company moved into their new 
quarters; the Fox Paper Company and Elm Paper Company were 
organized and are now in operation. Improvements of a minor 
nature were made in the Island Paper Company’s plant. That 
mill partially closed down in March of 1921 for repair work. 
The Menasha Printing and Carton Company also enlarged its 
plant and improved its machinery. ; 

The wood room of the Nekoosa-Edwards Company at Port 
Edwards was enlarged and new digesters were installed in the 
pulp mill, The mill was kept in continuous operation while the 
work was in progress. 


Among the new plants projected during the year, but on which 
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actual work has not been started, is the Fond du Lac Paper 
Company, incorporated with $100,000 capital to build a paper board 
mill, 300 feet long by 150 feet wide. It is proposed to purchase 
waste paper for raw material, It is probable work on the mill 
will be started this spring. 


Improvements in Allied Industries 


Improvements were not confined entirely to the paper mill and 
pulp mills of the State. The Appleton Coated Paper Company 
built a large addition to its finishing room and installed con- 
siderable machinery which has increased its capacity by about 30 
per cent. The Wisconsin Wire Works, Appleton Wire Works 
and International Wire Works built additions and installed new 
looms. The Appleton Wire Works built a loom capable of making 
wire cloth 210 inches wide, large enough to accommodate the 
largest paper machines. 

Very extensive improvements were made by the Valley Iron 
Works, the control in which recently was transferred to a syndi- 
cate headed by Ernst Mahler of the Kimberly-Clark Company. 
E. A. Peterson, who was treasurer and general manager of the 
company, became president and general manager in the reorgani- 
zation, The company embarked in the paper machine building 
field when it erected a large machine for the H. W. Johns-Man- 
ville Company plant at Manville, N. J. The machine was 225 
feet long and made a sheet 80 inches wide. Work. has been started 
on a second machine of similar construction, Several large build- 
ings were erected to take care of the increasing demands. 

In Green Bay the Bay Verde Company was organized to spe- 
cialize in paper mill machinery. The appleton Machine Company 
made some minor improvements during the year. One of the 
biggest developments in the machinery manufacturing field was 
the invention of the Niagara beater which will be made on a large 
scale by the Valley Iron Works. 


Power Development 


Considerable power development was undertaken in Wisconsin 
during the year. The Wisconsin River Electric Company will soon 
complete its immense power house and dam on the Wisconsin 
river near Wausau. Sufficient power will be generated there to 
supply all the industrial institutions in the Wisconsin river valley. 
Permits have been granted for construction of a dam and reservoir 
at Lac du Flambeau and on the Chippewa river. This last develop- 
ment will be one of the largest in the Middle West but it is not 
probable that work will be started until in the summer. 

The Northern Peshtigo Fibre Company owns a desirable site at 
Caldron Falls which engineers have said will develop in excess 
of 10,000 horsepower. The company has made preparations for 
starting this development in the near future. Power is to be 
transmitted to the proposed sulphite mill at Lakewood, about 15 
miles distant. 

Plans are about completed for developing the water power at 
Gardner Falls on the Wolf river by the Wisconsin Traction, 
Light, Heat and Power Company, which furnishes power to many 
paper mills in the Fox river valley. That company now has an 
immense powerhouse generating more than 30,000 horsepower in 
Appleton. The Gardner Falls plant is expected to provide be 
tween 8,000 and 10,000 more horsepower. 


Record Cut of Pulpwood 


These big dams in the Wisconsin, Wolf and Peshtigo rivers 
have stopped the annual drive of logs from the north woods and 
now nearly all the pulp wood is delivered to the mills by rail. 
More wood was cut in northern Wisconsin and Michigan this 
year than ever before in history and never have the yards in the 
Fox river valley been so filled. Some of the mills have sufficient 
wood on hand to keep them operating for more than two years 
and as this is written more is arriving. 
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One result has been a decrease in price, especially on the spot 
market. Heretofore lumbermen operating without contracts have 
been able to find a ready market for their wood, but this year 
the mills placed unusually large contracts which were filled and as 
a result the spot market men and farmers who cut in small 
lots are obliged to take what they can get or hold their wood. 

Wood from Canada and northern Michigan will not begin to 
arrive until navigation on the Great Lakes is opened, inasmuch as 
much of this wood is rafted. Canadian wood is rafted to Ash- 
land from where it is transported by rail while Michigan wood is 


carried into Green Bay on the water and the rail haul to the mills 
is considerably shortened. 


Work of Forest Products Laboratory 

Purchase of pulp wood by weight instead of by measure has been 
advocated by the Forest Froducts Laboratory at Madison and it was 
said that the present is the best time to start the system inasmuch 
as lumbermen are glad to get rid of the wood under almost any 
condition. The laboratory during the year announced many im- 
portant investigations in the interest of the paper industry, Ex- 
periments showed the feasibility of utilizing Southern woods for 
paper making, best ways of handling wood to avoid rot and fire 
prevention in wood piles. The decennial of the laboratory was 
celebrated in July with many prominent paper mill men from all 
parts of the United States in attendance. Dr, Otto Kress, di- 
rector of the laboratory for several years, recently became con- 
nected with the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company. 


To Conserve Wisconsin Forests 


The movement to conserve the rapidly diminishing Wisconsin 
forests was given impetus toward the close of the year when one 
of the leading newspapers in the State took up the fight. One re- 
sult of this movement was a conference of forestry experts in 
Milwaukee March 28 and 29, at which Hugh Baker of the American 
Pulp and Paper Association, was the principal speaker. It is 
proposed to formulate a plan for conservation of Wisconsin’s 
forests and legislative backing will be sought. 


Group Insurance for Employees 


Two Wisconsin paper concerns adopted group insurance for 
their employees during the year. They were the George Whiting 
Paper Company and the Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company. The 
Wisconsin Wire Works and the Appleton Wire Works 


also 
adopted group insurance policies. 


Prominent Paper Men Pass Away 


Three men prominently connected with the industry were sum- 
moned by the grim reaper during the year. The first was Peter 
Thom of Appleton, general manager of the Kimberly-Clark Com- 
pany for many years, who died quite suddenly in California, where 
he was spending the winter. Mr. Thom was one of the best 
known paper mill men in the country. He had retired from active 


connection with the industry a half dozen or more years before 
his death. 


P. L. Utely of the Escanaba Paper Company died after a long 


illness during the summer. 


He was connected with the company 
since its organization. 


William Buchanan, veteran wire weaver and founder of the 
Appleton Wire Works, died last fall after being in ill health 
for some time. Mr. Buchanan, with his partner, A. B. Weissen- 
born, developed the Appleton company into one of the largest 
plants of its kind in the Middle West. 


Only Slight Fire Losses 
Wisconsin mills were particularly fortunate in the matter of 
fires, suffering only slight losses, A fire at the Peshtigo Pulp and 
Paper Company plant destroyed several tanks in a warehouse 
before the mill started operations, but opening of the plant was 
only slightly delayed by the mishap. A fire and explosion caused 


some damage at the Flambeau Paper Company mill at Park Falls, 
but did not interfere with the mill’s operations. Those two fires 
were the most serious of the year. 


1920 An Eventful Year 


Paper mill men generally are agreed that 1920 was one of 
the most eventful years in the history of the industry in Wis- 
consin. It saw a greater expansion in the trade than any other 
year; it witnessed the mills reach the very peak of prosperity 
and remained just long enough to see them slip down into a 
period of depression. Because of the construction work carried 
on during the year, the industry in this State is well prepared for 
the prosperous days which are sure to return. 


BERTON C. HILL CO. HAS NEW SELLING PLAN 

The Berton C. Hill Company, Incorporated, of 501 Fifth avenue, 
New York City, has inaugurated a new departure in selling its 
products. The concern now carries in New York City a complete 
warehouse stock in various grades made by the mills it exclusively 
represents, including the following: 

3ogus Bristols, manufactured by Eddy Paper Company, Three 
Rivers, Mich., carried in stock in 22%4 x 284:—90 in white, green. 
lilac, light blue, dark blue, salmon, fawn, piak, Cherry, mandarin, 
magenta, primrose, canary, drab, gray and ox-blood. 

The bend-well clay coated folding boxboards, manufactured by 
the White Pigeon Coated Paper Division of the Eddy Paper Com- 
pany, White Pigeon, Mich., are stocked in size 28 x 44, thickness 
.016, white C. 1. S. news back, and white and eight colors C. 1. S. 
manila back. 

Puritan Plain Mill Blanks, manufactured by the Gardner & Har- 
vey Company, Middletown, Ohio, are stocked in size 22 x 28, thick- 
ness 3 ply to 10 ply inclusive. 

Victory Coated Litho Blanks, pasted stock, manufactured by the 
American Coating Mills, Elkhart, Ind., carried in stock in size 
22 x 28 white coated one side and two sides, 3 to 10 ply inclusive, 
also Victory Car Sign Blanks 23 x 43—5 ply white coated one side. 

Porcelain White Coated Book, manufactured by the Bardeen 
Paper Company, Otsego, Mich., stocked in 25 x 38—70 and 38 x 
50—140. Also Lithograph C. 1. S. in 26 inch rolls. 

Bertchill Bulky Wove Book, carried in stock size 30% x 41, 33 
x 44, both grain short way and 41 x 61 grain long way, in all 
regular weights. 

All sales out of warehouse are figured at a slight advance over 
mill prices to cover only actual cost of warehousing. This selling 
plan is entirely new for New York City. 

The business of Berton C. Hill Company, Inc., represents exclu- 
sively in the Eastern market American Coating Mills, Elkhart, Ind.; 
Bardeen Paper Company, Otsego, Mich.; the Gardner & Harvey 
Company, Middletown, Ohio; New York-New England Company, 
Holyoke, Mass.; White Pigeon Coating Division of the Eddy Paper 


Company, White Pigeon, Mich.; Great Lakes Paper Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


TO CONSERVE WOOD SUPPLY 

A real shortage of news print in now imminent in the depletion 
of our forests and it is fortunate that the public realizes it. There 
is a definite and strong movement now afoot to conserve the timber 
resources of the country and to reforest cut-over, burned over and 
waste lands of the United States. It is lucky that this agitation 
has come at last and that a national policy is to be adopted dealing 
with the problem. With the passing of the frontier and with it the 
disappearance of large areas of virgin forests a critical situation 
has arisen in the wood using industries, but the steps which are 
being taken will provide an ultimate remedy, although the effect 
will not be immediate. The whole plan has been put into a bill 
which was introduced into Congress by Representative Snell of 
New York. Although the pulp and paper industry uses only a 
very small percentage of the annual output of timber in the coun- 
try to it belongs the credit of bringing this plan before the public. 
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The history of the pulp and paper industry in Canada since the 
last convention of the American Pulp and Paper Association has 
been an eventful one. Easily the most important aspect of it, how- 
ever, is its remarkable growth. A few years ago the industry 
was one of the minor ones in Canada; now it is the most important 
manufacturing industry in the country, and it ranks next to agri- 
culture in the matter of exports. The year just past was the 
most prosperous in the history of the industry. In the twelve 
months ended December, 1920, the total exports of pulp and paper, 
including chemical and mechanical pulp, amounted in value to 
$163,128,937, which compares with a total value of $96,168,188 in 
the corresponding period in 1919. The figures are interesting in- 
as much as they show how greatly the industry has helped to keep 
up Canada’s trade balance during a time when other exportations 
were showing a falling off. As a matter of fact, last December 
was one of the best mcnths in the history of the industry in 
respect of paper exports, the value being at the high level of 
$8,637,214, as compared with $6,212,430 in December, 1919. This 
did not apply to the pulp section however, and small losses in this 
division tended to reduce the month’s showing. In respect of total 
exports, August, 1920, was the best month, exports of paper, 
chemical and mechanical pulp aggregating a value of $19,258,727. 
This high level compares with a total of $9,151,266 in January, 
1920, and with $8,348,179 in August of 1919. 


Exports of Paper and Pulp by Months 


The table which follows gives the exports of paper and pulp 
from Canada month by month during 1920 and the total value of 
the three products: 
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Canadian Paper Industry Has Eventful Year 


Most Important Aspect of It Was Its Remarkable Growth—Year Just Past Was the Most Prosperous 
in the History of the Industry—Total Exports of Paper and Pulp for the Twelve Months Ended 
December, 1920, Amounted to $163,128,937, as Compared with $96,168,188 for the Corresponding 
Period in 1919—Capital Invested in Paper and Pulp Mills in 1919 Shows Big Increase. 
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Some doubt is expressed as to whether the showing of 1920 will 
be maintained during the current calendar year. There seems to 
be an expectation that there will be an easing off in prices not 
only in pulp and paper but also in news print. On the other hand, 
it is possible that the price of news print will be maintained. But 
even if there is a falling off in value, it is expected that the result 
will not be very far off the present year’s figures. In the matter 
of tonnage shipped it is probable that the current year will exceed 
any other previous year, owing to the coming into operation of 
new mills and much additional machinery. This will tend to offset 
any lowering in values, so that the outlook for the pulp and paper 
export business for 1921 is quite satisfactory. 

During the greater part of 1920 practically all the pulp and 
paper mills in Canada were operating at or near the peak of their 
capacity, although operations showed some scaling down towards 
the year end, especially in the pulp section. Production was re- 
stricted somewhat during the last quarter of the year by low water 
conditions. As a whole, however, the year 1920 was the best 
ever experienced in the Canadian pulp and paper industry. 


Capital Invested in the Industries 


The Statistical Department of the Federal Government during 
the past year has been engaged in tabulating the returns as to the 
capital invested in the pulp and paper industry of this country and 
the output of the mills. It is shown that up to the end of 1919 
che capital invested in the industry of Canada was $264,581,200, 
covering the operation of 99 plants, of which three made paper 
only, 39 pulp only and 27 pulp and paper. The distribution of 
capital investment and mills by provinces is as follows: 


1920 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August “% 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Paper 
$5,519,718 
6,304,368 
7,231,207 
4,729,354 
6,939,346 
7,877,740 
6,877,014 
6,746,817 
7,855,493 
8,128,254 
7,897,465 
8,637,214 


Year . $86,744,010 


Chem. Pulp 
$2,658,974 
,615,156 
75,281 


ANDAHALWW dy 


4,048,477 


$58,819,170 


Mech. Pulp 
$972,574 
472,383 
562,308 
506,369 
779,710 
2,136,767 
2,528,993 
2,809,266 
1,877,053 
1,986,807 
1,016,184 
1,926,392 


$17,574,806 


Total 

$9,151,266 

9,391,927 
11,668,796 

8,172,356 
12,038,028 
16,268,916 
16,268,916 
18,258,727 
16,490,702 
16,706,006 
14,155,435 
14,612,032 


$163,128,937 


Comparative figures of the corresponding twelve months in 1919 
are given in the following table: 


1919 
January 
February 


Paper 
$4,582,687 
5,231,878 
5,970,598 
3,630,238 
5,138,420 
4,124,526 
4,639,225 
4,999,258 
4,587,579 
5,954,916 
4,911,514 
6,212,430 


$59,983,269 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Chem. Pulp 
$2,193,194 
1,916,828 


2°768,250 


$29,002,558 


Mech. Pulp 
$362,322 
217,421 
226,554 
217,711 
356,905 
619,891 
436,604 
475,735 
511,402 
1,942,716 
997,408 
817,692 


$7,182,361 


Total 
$7,138,203 
7,366,127 
8,239,036 
4,968,939 
7,810,601 
6,557,444 
7,730,162 
8,348,179 
8,330,557 
11,863,578 
8,016,990 
9,798,372 


"$96,168,188 


Provinces 
British Cclumbia 
New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia 
Ontario 
Quebec 


Canada totals..... 


Pulp Mills 
$6,388,121 
11,960,778 

1,208,255 
21,575,584 
28,763,850 


$69,896,588 


Pulp and 
Paper Mills 
$25,641,942 


All Classes 
of Mills 
$32,030,063 
11,960,778 

1,208,255 
95,281,940 
124,101,164 


$264,581,300 


67,001,700 
85,487,794 


$178,131,436 


Distribution according to location and classes of mills is shown 


in the following summary : 


Provinces 
Quebec 
Ontario 
British Columbia 
New Brunswick 
Neva Scotia 


Canada total 


Pulp 
Mills 


Pulp and All Classes 
Paper Mills of Mills 
o. Ne. No. 
17 46 
38 

5 

5 

5 


39 27 99 


The production of wood pulp and paper was as follows: 


Kinds of Pulp 
Ground wood 
Soda fibre 
Sulphite fibre bleached 
Sulphite fibre unbleached... 
Sulphate fibre 


All other products...........6.++ 


Total pulp 


Woop Purr Propuction For SALE. 


fon; Value 
$8,976,579 
297,113 
9,425,836 
19,885,590 
9,839,172 
137,798 


$48,562,088 


124,550 
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Paper Propuction. 


Kinds of Paper Tens Value 
News print eee c eee eee eee eeeeeereeeeeeeees 794,567 $54,427,879 
Book and writing............ssscseseeeseceees 58,228 12,571,000 
WINE so 695 iia Pina ve uel aRaak macs sales 58,697 7,979,418 
CE Seen on Jae b cde ns 6 tend de tee tek ire Ks 137,678 8,892,046 
ee Ee ae ee Oe 40,065 3,882,500 
Ba I a 4 6 5. 6000.00.50 bobs wee eC ReRe oe Dieatoea 3,610,070 

NE aS 060 4:5 06 6p. ci awadelinhee tee is $91,362,913 


End of Paper Control 


Last year this time the news print manufacturers, the publish- 
ers and the Government were engaged in a controversy in refer- 
ence to the control of the distribution and the price of news print. 
The control of news print had ended, but the Canadian publishers 
applied to the manufacturers for the renewal of news print control, 
mainly on the ground that they were unable to secure supplies. 
The papers mainly affected were one or two papers in Montreal 
and some Western papers, the latter depending on supplies from 
the Fort Francis Pulp and Paper Company. The news print manu- 
facturers claimed that the Government had no constitutional right 
to exercise control and the matter was brought to a head by the 
refusal of Price Bros. & Co. to obey an order issued on behalf of 
the Government for the supply of certain papers in Montreal. 
This action Price Brothers & Co. were able to sustain when the 
case was argued before the Superior Court in Ottawa and the 
decision of the Court practically brought to an end the control of 
news print by the Government in Canada. The various papers 
thereafter were able to make satisfactory arrangements with the 
news print manufacturers for their supplies and since about the 
middle of last year there has been no further trouble in Canada 
in regard to the matter. 


The Underwood Resolution 

One other subject which has strongly aroused public opinion in 
Canada was Senator Underwood’s proposal for a Commission to 
set to work to get the Canadian embargo on the export of pulpwood 
on crown lands removed. This proposal caused a great stir in 
political circles in Canada and served to show how strong a public 
backing the news print manufacturers have in their contention 
that under no circumstances should the Provincial regulations for 
the restriction of the export of pulpwood be modified. 

The discussion on the subject served to bring out clearly one 
or two points on which public information was previously lacking. 
One is that the matter does not lie with the Dominion Government, 
and that there is really nothing which may, strictly speaking, be 
called a majority. The matter is entirely within the jurisdiction 
of the Provincial governments, which have adopted a policy of 
inserting in every lease for timber limits on crown property a 
clause to the effect that the pulpwood cut uider the terms of the 
lease is to be manufactured in Canada. Secondly, there is no 
restriction whatever on the export of pulpwood cut upon freehold 
lands. 

Sir Lomer Gouin, who at the time was Premier of the Province 
of Quebec, announced that under no circumstances would the 
Provincial Government agree to eliminate the restrictive clause 
from leases for crown timber lands. In a speech in Montreal at 
the height of the controversy he said: “As for our forests, there 
are 45,000,000 acres under license and 60 million acres under gov- 
ernment proprietorship. Americans look with envy at that wealth 
and would like to give us what they call the big stick. But since 
1910 the Government has prohibited the exportation of pulpwood 
and we see the happy results of today. Good charity begins at 
home; this is what we have practiced for ten years and propose 
to practise in future.” 

Hon. W. S. Fielding, formerly Minister of Finance for Canada, 
put forward a recognized legal view of the situation when he 
wrote in an article: “It is the undoubted right of a land owner, 
when he is asked to lease his property, to make stipulations as to 
the terms of the lease. It is this right that the governments of 
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the Provinces are exercising. From some of the American criti- 
cisms it might be inferred that our Provincial governments are 
discriminating against American lessees. But such is not the case. 
The holders of the leases, whether they are Canadians or Ameri- 
cans, have alike to submit to the conditions respecting the manu- 
facture of the wood in Canada. The terms of the leases must, of 
course, speak for themselves. If the Provincial governments 
attempt to do anything that is at variance with the conditions of 
the leases the parties concerned can find a remedy in our courts. 
But if the governments are acting in accordance with the terms 
of the leases, it is not easy to understand how anybody can find 
in their action a cause of grievance.” 

There can be no doubt that Canada would not recede a single 
point from the stand taken in regard to news print. A regrettable 
feature of the controversy was the bandying of threats of retali- 
ation by individuals on both sides of the line, and there was gen- 
eral relief in Canada when Senator Underwood's resolution. was 
allowed to go by defzcu!t. 


‘ 


MONROE BRIDGE PAPER CO. MILL STARTED 


The new one-machine mill of the Monroe Bridge Paper 
Company at Monroe Bridge, Mass., built and destgned under 
the supervision of Frederick L. Smith, paper mill engineer, 
New York City, has just been put into successful operation. 
This mill, originally the old Ramage Paper Company, was 






















New Mitt or Monroe Brince Paper Co. 


completely rebuilt, keeping the old mill in operation until it 
was necessary to shut down to dismantle the old machinery. 

It is a fireproof mill throughout, built of reinforced concrete 
construction. The finishing building is three stories: machine 
room, basement and one story; beater room, three stories and 
basement. 

The entire mill has been re-equipped and modernized in 
every particular, and is looked upon as being one of the best 
types of board mills completed in recent years. 

By reason of the location of the mill, with the river on one 
side and the hills on the other side, the room available for 
construction was very limited, and the successful completion 
of this work, without undue loss of time or accident, reflects 
great credit upon the mill management and the indefatigable 
efforts of the engineers. 

There is so much to be said about this mill, and so little 
space to say it in, that it would seem to be necessary to devote 
the time to making a personal inspection of the plant, in order 
to appreciate it. 
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Weddings Specialties 


No.1. Bridal White Onyx Covers and Bristols 
Superior Keith Quality Tints 
Keith Artificial Parchment 
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The American Papeterie Company, of Albany, N. Y., is the sole 
manufacturer of Keith’s Watermarked Papers in stationery form. 
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Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 299 Broadway, New York City, 
Export Agents for all Keith’s watermarked lines. 
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The pulp and paper industry means much to Ontario and 
particularly to the northern and northwestern parts of the prov- 
ince. The last ten years have seen many new towns, all well 
laid out and possessing every modern convenience of civic and 
industrial life come into being where once there reigned only 
the forest primeval and great unharnessed water powers. The 
individual history of some of these larger enterprises has been 
written many times and it is only necessary to mention Iroquois 
Falls, Smooth Rock Falls, Espanola, Sturgeon Falls, Dryden, Kap- 
uskasing and others as evidences of the great expansion. 

Ontario stands second among the pulp and paper producing 
provinces of the Dominion, being exceeded only by Quebec. 
There are thirty-eight pulp and paper mills in the “banner prov- 
ince,’ as Ontario is frequently called, with half a dozen other 
plants under construction. The amount of capital invested in the 
industry in Ontario is in round numbers one hundred million dol- 
lars, and there is turned out annually in the various mills ap- 
proximately fifty per cent of all the paper made in the Dominion, 
thirty-four per cent of the chemical pulp and thirty-five per cent 
of the mechanical pulp. Ninety-two per cent of the timber lands 
is owned by the province of Ontario and the heritage constitutes 
a rich public asset. The value of the paper produced in Ontario 
last year amounted to forty million dollars, about sixty per cent 
of which was news print. 


Vast Timber Limits 


During recent years, the Ontario government has granted to 
pulp and paper companies 27,092 square miles of timber limits 
with the right to cut certain woods.. This tract is more than twice 
as large as Belgium and does not include areas granted to lumber 
companies on which they can cut other than pulp woods. The 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., have timber cutting 
rights on 2,800 square miles; the Lake Superior Company, 7,000 
square miles; the Sturgeon Falls Company, 1,800 square miles; 
the latter two representing divisions of the Spanish River Pulp 
and Paper Mills, Ltd. J. J. Carrick, of Port Arthur, has cutting 
rights on the Pic River concession of 1,400 square miles and also 
on the Black ‘Sturgeon River limit of 940 square miles. Other 
concessions granted are to the Provincial Paper Mills Company, 
Toronto, of the Nipigon limit of 1,200 square miles near Port 
Arthur, while E. W. Backus, of the Fort Frances Pulp and Paper 
Company, Fort Frances, has 3,040 square miles in the English 
river holdings. He also has the Lake of the Woods limit of 
1,860 square miles. The Dryden Timber and Pulp Company of 
Dryden, has 1/200 square miles, the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company of Iroquois Falls 1,560 square miles; the Mattagami Pulp 
and Paper Company of Smooth Rock Falls, 812 square miles; 
the Spruce Falls Company, of Kapuskasing, 1,740 square miles, 
and J. R. Booth, of Ottawa, in the Montreal Power, 1,700 square 
miles, situated in the Cobalt district. 

In 1919, the provincial government sold a total area of 1,661 
square miles; in 1920, 8,418 square miles, and tenders are now 


Ontario Pulp and Paper Industry Greatly Expands 


Past Ten Years Has Seen Many New Towns All Well Laid Out and Possessing Every Modern Con- 
venience Come Into Existence Where Once There Reigned Only the Forest Primeval and “Great 
Unharnessed Water Power—Past Years on the Whole Have Been the Most Prosperous the Industry 
Has Ever Enjoyed—Many Improvements Made and New Enterprises Projected. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by G. W. Brock. 
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being called for 5,700 square miles. One of the limits for which 
bids are now being received, is tributary to the Nagami river in 
the district of Algoma and the other is near Long Lake in the 
Thunder Bay area. The limits will be sold subject to the usual 
conditions regarding the establishment of pulp and paper mills, 
while the water power concessions will go with both. 

All pulp and wood cut on Ontario Crownlands must be manufac- 
tured into pulp or paper before being exported. This legislation was 
enacted many years ago, Ontario being the first province to place 
such a statute 6n the law books. Thus the conversion of the raw 
material into the finished product affords employment for many 
thousands of men, while the mills consume annually about 1,200,- 
000 cords of pulp wood which yield a good revenue for settlers, 
farmers and contractors. 

Much has been said and written about the visible supply of 
Ontario’s pulp wood resources and the period for which they 
would last. A leading authority recently declared that, allowing 
for all waste, there was ample to furnish the industry with all 
its requirements for the next sixty or seventy years, providing 


proper and effective means are taken for its conservation and 
replenishment. 


The Urgency of the Matter 


The urgency and vital importance of this matter was recently 
driven home to Ontario audiences by Robson Black, secretary of 
the Canadian Forestry Association, who in a public address, 
stated that the people of Ontario would, within the next ten years, 
have to make a choice of two things. They would either secure 
in Northern Ontario an enlargement of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, which will mean new towns, the investment of much new 
capital and the utilization of the waste products of the various 
mills by the introduction of new industries, which will react bene- 
ficially on the agricultural part of the province; or they would 
have to surrender these potential gains and also part of the pulp 
and paper industries that are already in existence. “If we kick 
the prop from under the pulp and paper business we will lose a 
large part of the present export trade in this line, which 
averages about $400,000 a day and Northern Ontario will become 
so bare that it will be practically a ‘No Man’s Land, So far we 
have retained our great forest resources by sheer good luck but 
this cannot last much longer and it is up to the people to consider 
forest conservation at once,” he declared, and this is exactly the 
view of all sane, thoughtful and provident residents of the prov- 
ince. 


Most Prosperous Year Ever Experienced 


The past year was the best and most prosperous that the in- 
dustry of Ontario ever enjoyed. All plants were operated to 
capacity and prices reached their highest peak. It was an inter- 
val of great expansion and fruitful results, the earnings of the 
various concerns large and small being the most satisfactory in 
their history. There was an abnormal requisition for pulp and 
paper of all kinds and plants were speeded up to the limit. Still 
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the cry was for more and many concerns were running weeks and 
months behind in deliveries. Toward the close of 1920 demand 
slackened and feverish buying ceased. All the speculative element 
in the business vanished and a period of curtailment and con- 
servatism set in. The reaction, after the unwonted period of ex- 
cessive production and consumption, came slowly at first and then 
gained impetus, with the result that January last was probably 
the quietest month on record. Business picked up some in Feb- 
ruary and there has been a gradual improvement ever since. The 
outlook is considered fair for the remainder of the year and while 
orders are now plentiful, they are for the most part given only 
for limited quantities. Stocks have grown low and further pur- 
chasing cannot be long delayed. There are, however, no pessi- 
mists in the Ontario paper arena today and, while the period of 
readjustment may not terminate as speedily as at first anticipated, 
there is a healthy tone underlying the whole fabric. The industry 
has probably suffered less ori the whole in the matter of production 
and requisition than any other in the province. The pulp and 
paper enterprise is a basic one, fundamentally sound. As soon 
as price recessions cease and values are stabilized and the desire 
for deflation runs its course, there is no doubt but that develop- 
ment will be still the watchword. Many projects are in abeyance 
just now but the future, in spite of temporary set-backs, is viewed 
with assurance and confidence. 


Work Carried Out and Under Construction 


An outline of the work that has been carried out during the 
past year and the constructions, now under way, will afford some 
insight into the strides which are being made in the industry. 

The Spruce Falls Company, of Neenah, Wis., is erecting a new 
sulphite pulp mill at Kapuskasing, Ont. The buildings are all up, 
the machinery in process of installation and it is expected that 
operation will begin within the next two months. 

The Interlake Tissue Mills, of Merritton, has added a new 
Harper-Fourdrinier machine, 140-inch trim, which will increase the 
production of toilet and tissue paper and light weight kraft and 
drug papers by twenty-five tons a day. The machine will be run- 
ning this month. 

The Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., are adding 
another machive to the’r Sturgeon Falls plant which will be put 
in operation in a few weeks and will add fifty-five tons daily to the 
news print production. 

The Fert William Paper Company has erected a new ground 
wood pulp mill at Fort William, which is now running and the 
capacity will be increased in the near future to 120 tons daily. 

The Lincoln Paper Mills, of Merritton, doubled the capacity of 
their sulphite pulp plant and turned one of their machines on to 
the production of book papers, white wove envelopes and sul- 
phite bond, with an output of twenty-five tons a day. 

The Mattagami Pulp and Paper Company at Smooth Rock Falls 
installed a third digester, which will give the plant a capacity of 
150 tons of sulphite puip daily. 

The Cornwall Pulp and Paper Company started operations in 
Cornwall and put in a complete grinder plant. 
is twenty-five tons of mechanical pulp. 

The Kaministiquia Pulp and Paper Company erected a new 
ground wood pulp mill at Port Arthur, with an initial capacity of 
thirty tons and plans are under way for trebling the output. 

T. S. Woolings & Co. are erecting a pulp rossing plant at Con- 
naught Station with a capacity of forty cords of pulp wood per 
hour. 

The Strathcona Paper Company, of Strathcona, put in a new 
machine for turning out sheathing papers and also a new four- 
cyl'nder board machine, 84 inches wide. The latter will be started 
up at the end of the present month. 

The Nipigon Fibre and Paper Mills are erecting a fifty tons me- 
chanical pulp mill at Nipigon and it is the intention to augment the 
capacity to one hundred tons next year. 


The daily output 
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The Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company, of Nashua, 
N. H., established a branch factory at Peterborough. The plant 
turns out non-curling gummed papers, cloth-lined papers, box stay 
sealing tape, gummed cloth, and plain and printed wax papers. 

The Canadian Paper Board Company erected a new ground wood 
pulp plant at Frankford of twenty-five tons capacity and consider- 
ably increased the output of their board mill. 

The Kinleith Paper Mills, St. Catherines, added several sets of 
dryers to one of their machines and increased the output of book 
and writing papers to thirty tons a day. 

At Iroquois Falls, the Abitibi Power and Paper Company is 
installing news print machines which will considerably increase 
the production, making the total output 460 The 
machines will be in operation in a few weeks. 

E. W. Backus will erect a large ground wood pulp mill and 
later a news print mill at Kenora during the coming year. 

The Howard Smith Paper Mills have enlarged the sulphite plant 
at Cornwall to turn ott seventy tons a day of bleached sulphite 
end are erecting an electrolytic bleach plant whereby their entire 
requirements of bleach will be manufactured. The capacity of the 
paper mill will also be added to and among the new lines made 


during the coming year will be blotting paper, bristol board, filled 
blanks, etc. 


tons. 


Contemplated Enterprises 


Among other enterprises, which may be gone on with this year, 
are the erection of a new kook paper mill of twenty tons capacity 
at Port Arthur by the Provincial Paper Mills Company; the erec- 
tion of a new board mill of sixty tons output by the Canadian Paper 
Board Company, and a new pulp mill at Haileybury as well as 
one in the Algoma district north of the Transcontinental railway 
near the Thunder Bay border. 

Another encouraging feature of the future is that the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario railway is planning for a seventy- 
mile extension north toward James Bay. This line will touch Kettle 
Falls on the Abitibi river where a large hydro-electric plant may be 
installed for the purpose of operating pulp and paper mills. It has 
been estimated that as soon as the line now ending at Cochrane 
touches James Bay that an additional fifty-five million cords of pulp 
wood will be attainable, raising the total quantity of commercially 
accessible spruce and balsam in Ontario to two hundred million 
cords. 

There are abundant water powers available and it is not neces- 
sary to carry coal to the mill sites of the forests of Northern On- 
tario to operate grinders and paper making machines. The pulp 
and paper industry of Ontario is still in its formative stages and 
its productive capacity will no doubt be enlarged as soon as the 
present period of uncertainty and readjustment has passed. There 
is exported from the private lands of the province about 200,000 
cords of spruce and balsam pulp wood every year and it is stated 
that the amount of pulp wood cut last year in Northern Ontario 
would, if gathered together, stretch out a line four feet high from 


Iroquois Falls to Toronto, a distance of approximately four hun- 
dred and sixty miles. 


WALL PAPER STOCKS SHOW GAINS 


According to a survey of reports filed by wall paper concerns 
with the Federal Trade Commission stocks on hand in the mills in 
February increased 2,604 tons. 

The total stocks of hanging paper, special papers and finished 
wall paper on March 1 were placed at 30,047 tons, with an addi- 
tional 550 tons in transit. 

The stocks of hanging paper held by the wall paper concerns 
increased 319 tons, while special paper decreased 449 tons and 
finished wall paper 1,776 tons. 

The average prices on No. 2 white hanging was $7.678 f. o. b. 


mill for spot and $9.292 contract, while for other papers were 
quoted $10.804 and $10.461. 
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of Eliorse Power 


The light, single horse hasn’t a chance. The big “‘four-horse team’’ just romps along 
with only a bag of peanuts to burden them. Consider the waste in both cases. 


The light, single horse breaks down in an effort that ought never to have been asked of 
him. And the big four horse team is throwing away power unless given work heavy 
enough to justify its cost. Ridiculous as this picture is, it points a real condition in the 
Paper Bag Industry—particularly the single, light horse put to hauling steel girders. 


Paper Bags are made for specific uses. Paper Bags are nothing but so much paper, 
folded and pasted into a convenient, “containing” shape. 


After all, the quality of the paper out of which the bag is made is the chiefest index to 
the bag’s particular usefulness. There are “‘light-service’’ bags and “heavy-duty” bags 
—deliberately manufactured to fill varying needs. 


Union Paper Bags, for instance, fall naturally into these classifications: “Elephant” and 
“Rhinokraft” are the real heavy-duty bags; “Beaver Kraft’ and “Lion” are for moder- 
ately heavy work; and “Bear,” “Antelope” and “Acme” are the light-draft horses? 


The value of a Paper Bag depends upon the service it gives—not what it costs. 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


Makers of all Manner of Paper Bags 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
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The history of the pulp and paper industry in Quebec Province 
and the Maritime Provinces since the last convention of the Amer- 
ican Pulp and Paper Association, has been one of unexampled 
growth and prosperity. Throughout the greater portion of that 
period the demands for news print from all quarters were over- 
whelming. From the United States the orders were for prac- 
tically every pound of news print that the Canadian mills could 
spare. The publishers of Great Britain were so insistent in their 
requests for supplies of news print from Canada that at one period 
Parliamentary interference was suggested in order to secure such 
supplies. South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and South Amer- 
ica were also appealing to Canada for news print, and only a 
comparatively small portion of the demands from overseas markets 
could be filled. In the face of such demands, the mills were kept 
running night and day. At the same time, the contract price for 
news print steadily increased. It is interesting to note the advance 
in the price of news print during the past few years. No farther 
back than the year 1917 the average value per ton for news print 
paper produced in Canada was $56.35; in 1918 the price advanced 
to $62.91; the following year the price reached $100 per ton. Then 
it advanced to $110 per ton, and for the first three months of the 
year 1921 it was $130 per ton, an advance within four years of 
over 100 per cent. The price of $130 per ton, f.o.b. mill in car- 
load lots on contract, is the highest price ever reached in the his- 
tory of the industry in this country. Beginning on the first of 
April of this year, the price, according to an announcement made 
some time ago, will recede to $110 per ton. Whether there will 
be further reductions will depend on circumstances, but in view of 
the fact that practically all the available pulpwood limits in Canada 
are now under the control of powerful news print companies, who 
are very jealously conserving them, in view of the alarming 
deforestation on this continent, it is not expected that the price of 
news print will ever again reach the low level of 1917. 


Company Reorganizations 


The natural result of the great prosperity attending the industry 
has been the reorganization of many of the existing pulp and paper 
companies. 

The Riordon Pulp and Paper Company formed a merger with 
the Kipawa Company, Limited, the Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper 
Company, Limited, W. C. Edwards & Co., Limited, and Gilmour 
& Heughson & Company, Limited, and made a new issue of 
$10,000,000 in 8 per cent. preferred shares. Of this combination, 
the timber holdings of the company were estimated to have a 
reserve of 25,000,000 cords of pulpwood, believed to be the largest 
limits controlled by any company in the world, and in addition, the 
limits have a stand of 1,200,000,000 feet of white pine, which is 
said to be the second largest limits of the kind in the world. The 
company also now controls water power developments of 168,000 
horsepower. 

The Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Limited, recalled its 
$5,000,000 share capital, issued on the basis of $100 par value, and 
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Big Growth in Quebec and Maritime Provinces 


Demand for News Print from All Quarters of the World for Most of the Period Under Review Has 
: Been Overwhelming—Prices Reached the Unprecedented Level of $130 Per Ton, But Have Recently 
- Receded Somewhat—Many Reorganizations of Existing Pulp and Paper Concerns Effected as a Natural 
Consequence of the Great Prosperity—Expansions and Improvements. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of The Paper Trade Journal by C. L. Sibley. 
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reissued.it in the form of 250,000 shares of no par value, or five 
new shares for each one of the original issue. 

The Laurentide Company, Limited, increased its outstanding 
share capital from $9,600,000 to $28,800,000, retaining the par value 
of $100 a share and giving to each shareholder three shares of 
new stotk for each share of the old. 

Price Bros. & Co., Limited, declared a stock dividend of 22 per 
cent. early in the year, increasing their capital by this means from 
$5,000,000 to $8,540,000. The company has also gone through a 
process of reorganization, under which shareholders in the original 
company are entitled to receive five shares in the reorganized com- 
pany for each share of the old, the par value of the shares remain- 
ing at $100 each. 

The Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, reissued its 
$7,000,000 outstanding capital on the basis of two shares for one 
of no par value and placed the new shares on a 7 per cent. dividend 
basis; the company has also been authorized by its shareholders to 
issue an additional 70,000 shares of new -stock at its pleasure. 

The Howard Smith Paper Mills, Limited, reissued its old otit- 
standing common stock of $1,062,500 on the basis of two for one, 
and brought it up to $2,500,000 par value. 

The Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, increased 
its outstanding 50,000 shares, each of $100 par value, to 250,000 
shares of no par value, giving each shareholder two shares of new 
for one share of old, and offered 50,000 shares ratably to share- 
holders, retaining 100,000 additional shares in the treasury for 
possible future needs. 

The Three Rivers Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, was 
incorporated under the Dominion Companies Act, and capitalized 
at $4,000,000. This company, whose head office is in Montreal, is 
now building a 100-ton pulp mill at Three Rivers, Que., which is 
expected to come into operation in November, 1921. 

The Manouan Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, organized 
with a Dominion charter, has an authorized capital of $7,500,000, 
of which $6,900,000 has been issued. This company is building a 
100-ton groundwood pulp mill on the St. Maurice River at Wey- 
montechegue, above La Tuque, Que., which is expected to come 
into operation in April next. 

The St. Regis Paper Company, Limited, of Canada, a subsidiary 
company of the St. Regis Paper Company of America, has been 
organized. It is owned and operated by the same interests as 
the parent company, and is capitalized at $1,600,000. Of the total 
capitalization, $1,500,000 is in preferred stock, of which $1,000,000 
is to be used for additional working capital, and there will be 
$100,000 in common stock without par value. All the stock is tp 
be owned by the St. Regis Paper Company of America. The com- 
pany starts business with $1,600,000 paid in. The business of this 
company will be to furnish Canadian pulpwood from its freehold 
lands to the American company and its mill at Deferiet, Herrings 
and Black River. An extensive opperation is now under way in 
the Champlain and St. Maurice districts in the province of Quebec 
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POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 


The prime requisite of thorough reliability and 
ultimate economy in a Power Transmission 
System is that the BEARINGS and FRIC- 
TION CLUTCHES be right. 


Transmission Machinery is a gap-spanner be- 
tween the power and the product. 


The wise buyer of Transmission Machinery 

for PAPER and PULP MILLS sees to it that 

this important part of their equipment is of 

correct design for high efficiency and ample Sections’ View 

capacity to carry its load. Cleveland Type Hill Collar Oiling 
Bearing 

It is just that sort of Power Transmission Ma- 

chinery that makes HILL CLUTCH EQUIP- 

MENT recognized as the best obtainable for 

heavy, severe 24-hour service such as encoun- 

tered in Paper and Pulp Mills. 


The day has past when arguments are neces- 
sary in support of the now recognized fact that 
the HILL COLLAR OILING BEARING is 
the best lubricated shaft bearing ever devised 
—the bearing best adapted to exacting service, 
and most dependable under difficult conditions. 


HILL FRICTION CLUTCHES (SMITH 
TYPE) are the standard by which all other 
clutches are measured. 


Catalogs upon request 


THE ILL CLUTCH co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 





Sectional View 
Smith Type Hill Friction Clutch Pulley 
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and a much larger operation will be started in the Saguenay dis- 
trict. 

The North American Pulp and Trust Company was abolished 
early in the present year and the property of the company turned 
over to the Saguenay Pulp and Paper Company, the value of the 
shares being reduced to $5 each to facilitate exchange. The action 
was taken to eliminate the necessity of paying income taxes to 
Washington as well as to the Canadian government. 

The Gulf Pulp and Paper Company, at Clarke City, Que., was 
reorganized, it being. stated that Lord Northcliffe had acquired 
three-quarter interest in the concern. A new board of di:ectors 
was elected, consisting cf F. W. Clark of Quebec, J. A. Cameron 
of Montreal and Kenneth K. MacKenzie of New York. F. W. 
Clark was re-elected vice-president and general manager. 

The Fraser Companies, Limited, of Edmunston, N. B., was 
reorganized, and a new company incorporated with a capital of 
$1,000,000, and with authority to increase the amount to $5,000,000. 
The company purchased the Dominion Pulp Company’s mill near 
Chatham, N. B., and holdings of 288 square miles of Crown timber 
lands. The company has authority to develop power of the 
Tobique River. The company now has sulphite plant of a capacity 
of 50,000 tons per annum and ten sawmills in the eastern portion 
of Quebec Province and in New Brunswick. 

The Belgo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Company, of Shawiniga: 
Falls, Que., which was working under the Belgo charter, obtained 
a Canadian charter under the name of the Belgo Company, Lim- 
ited, with headquarters in Montreal, and a capital stock of 
$20,000,000. 

One of the most important developments of the year was the 
incorporation of the Canadian National Paper Company, of Three 
Rivers, Quebec, with a capital of $20,000,000. This is the Canadian 
plant of the International Paper Company, whose new pulp and 
paper mills at Three Rivers, Quebec, are now well under way to 
completion. The company has plans for the erection of a second 
pulp and paper mill in Canada, presumably in New Brunswick, 
where the company owns extensive timber leases and powe! 
plants. 

Expansions and Improvements 


Expansions and improvements to existing plants in the Quebec 
and Maritime Provinces have been numerous. They may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


QUEBEC 

Chandler—Saguenay Pulp and Power Company’s mill increased 
output from 80 to 130 tons a day. 

Grand Mere—Laurentide Company, Limited, installs two -new 
news print machines, with a daily capacity of 150 tons, giving a 
total daily output of about 350 tons of news print and 60 tons of 
boards. Company has also acquired extensive additional pulpwood 
limits. - 

Quebec—Hammermill Paper- Company, of Erie, Pa., buys the 
Matane Lumber and Development Railway, with timber lands, mill 
site, river improvements, etc., for the purpose of erecting pulp and 
paper mills. 

Clarke City—Gulf Pulp and Paper Company taken over by the 
Imperial Paper Mills of London, England, in association with the 
Amalgamated Press, Limited, and plans announced for increasing 
its output. 

Crabtree—Howard Smith Paper Mills, Limited, adding a new 
paper machine which will increase output of high-grade writing 
paper from their two mills to 100 tons daily. 

Kenogami—Price Bros. & Co., Limited, adding a new 50-ton 
news print machine, increasing their news print output to 300 tons 
daily. 

Three Rivers—International Paper Company mills now under 
construction to produce 200 tons of pulp and 200 tons of paper 
daily. 

East Angus—Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, now 
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constructing a new groundwood mill of 100 tons daily capacity. 
The company has recently acquired an additional tract of land 
comprising 90,000 acres, and estimated to contain 1,000,000 cords of 
pulpwood. 

Shawinigan Falls—Belgo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Company, 
Limited, building new ground wood mill of 40-ton daily capacity 
and making other extensive additions to its plant. 

Three Rivers—Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, 
building four new kraft paper machines, capable of producing 
about 12 tons a day each, bringing its total kraft production up to 
100 to 115 tons a day. This company recently added 2,000 square 
miles to its timber limits. 

New Brunswick 

Glens Falls—Former automobile factory taken over by Clarke 
Brothers Paper Mills, Limited, to be converted into a paper box 
and fibre shipping case factory. 

St. George—St. George Pulp and Paper Company taken over 
by the New York World Publishing Company of New York. 


Plans announced for increasing output of groundwood pulp from 
30 to 100 tons daily. 


Andover—Fraser Companies, Limited, announce plans for con- 


struction of new pulp and paper mills at Tobique Narrows, near 
this place. 


Nova Scoria 


Wolfville—New pulp mill in course of erection for the Gaspereau 
River Light, Heat & Power Company, to make 8 to 10 tons of dry 
groundwood pulp daily. 

Bear River—Clarke Bros., Ltd., extending their pulp mill from 
a 30- to a 50-ton daily capacity: 


The Increase in News Print Production 
The growth of the news print industry in Canada in recent years 
may be measured by the total exports for the past seven years, 
292,578 tons 


713,626 

These figures show an increase for the fiscal year ending 1920 
of approximately 144 per cent. over the figures for 1914, while the 
value rose from $11,386,845 in 1914 to $53,203,792 in 1920. 

The new news print machines, which have either been put into 
operation this year or are scheduled to come into operation, are: 

Daily 
Capacity. 
50 tons 


Number 
Machines. 
Price Bros. 
which have been as follows: 
Laurentide 
Abitibi 
Ontario 


50 tons each 
220 total 

50 tons 

50 tons 
440 tons 

In addition to this, a mill is being built at Three Rivers by the 
International Paper Company, in which it is proposed to establish 
four news print machines, with a total capacity of 200 tons per day. 


Paper Machinery Made in Canada 
One of the results of the expansion of the pulp and paper indus- 
try has been the establishment of a new industry in Canada for 
the manufacture of paper machinery. The establishment of this 
industry was hastened by the fact that it was found difficult to 
get delivery of machinery from England within a reasonable time, 
as all the paper machinery plants were working at capacity. In 
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) 2,000 Feet Per Minute CAMACHINE 18 has been developed 


ek “Speed of Web with a view to handling the product of Paper 


can be maintained by Camachine 18 Making Machines direct from the reels. 


shown above. The machines are of- - ; ; 

fered to the trade on the same terms Fast, accurate work, coupled with simple 
as preceding models for twenty years means for control. and abov | In. 
past—FREE TRIAL AND AP- Roe Pee BREN DS 
PROVAL. ABILITY, have been the ideals attained. 


CAMERON MACHINE CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Cameron Slitting and Rewinding Machines 





For Paper Mill Finishing Rooms, Paper Converters and Wholesale Dealers 








Camachine 6 Model 2A is built in 
widths from 32” to 62” for producing 
small rolls, down to “Midget” Rolls. 


An Ideal Machine for 
Paper Specialties 





The production of Rolls and Coils of all sizes 
and of all kinds of paper has been rendered 
painless by Cameron Rewinders 





Camachine 10 Model 10A is built in widths 
from 42” to 82” for producing medium size 
rolls up to a maximum diameter of 36”. An 
all around machine for general utility. 





Cameron Machines Have Always Been Offered 
to the Trade on the Basis of Free Trial and 
Approval. 








CAMERON MACHINE C0., BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A 


Patentees and Builders 
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Special Announcement 


(he L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY 
OF ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 


is now establishing Agencies for 
the sale of their new line of 


Advance Bond 


THIs is a high grade Business paper, 
made by a mill which has produced 
only QUALITY papers for three quar 
ters of acentury. If interested, write. 


L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1850 ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 
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1918, when the Laurentide Company decided to install two extra 
machines, an arrangement was entered into with the Dominion 
Bridge Company for the manufacture of the machines in its work- 
shops at Lachine, near Montreal. The manufacture of the machines 
was begun, but it soon became evident that the company could 
extend the manufacture of paper machinery very greatly, and the 
Dominion Bridge Company formed a subsidiary company, known 
as the Dominion Engineer and Machinery Company, Limited, to 
manufacture paper machinery, turbines and hydraulic machinery 
generally. The company has completed the two machines for the 
Laurentide Company on contract time, and has a number of other 
paper machinery contracts on hand. It is also building turbines for 
various hydro-electric companies, 


Water Power Developments 


In the Province of Quebec the Provincial Government is pro- 
ceeding with its plan for the encouragement of water power devel- 
opment and for the conservation of water for power purposes. 
The Gouin Dam, af the headwaters of the St. Maurice River, by 
which a lake of 300 square miles has been created, has proved a 
great success and has materially increased the power possibilities 
of the hydro-electric plants at Shawinigan, Grand Mere and La 
Tuque, all of which plants are supplying the pulp and paper 
industry with power. The total of 400,000 horsepower is now being 
developed on the St. Maurice River, and the Hon. Walter Mitchell, 
treasurer of the province, recently announced that as a result of 
the dam, it would he poss ble to undertake the development of 
1,000,000 horsepower on this river. The government now has under 
consideration the development of the Ste. Anne de Beaupre River, 
the Chaudiere River, the Harricana River, the Bell River and the 
Jacques Cartier River, as well as the Kenogami and St. John 
Lakes. 

As a preliminary to the establishment of the new pulp and paper 
town of Saguenay by Price Brothers & Co., work has been started 
on a barrage of the river Shicawa in the Chicoutimi district; 
$3,000,000 is being spent on this work, which is to be followed by 
power development. The new town of Saguenay will be situated 
on the Saguenay River, and it is proposed that the initial unit 
shall consist of a news print mill with a capacity of between 400 
and 500 tons per day. 

During the year the New Brunswick Legislature had passed 
legislation enabling the government to proceed without delay with 
the developments of such water powers as are found to be com- 
mercially feasible. The most important water powers awaiting 
development in New Brunswick are those of the Grand Falls. 
The falls are at present leased to a syndicate controlled by the 
International Paper Company. Considerable negotiation has been 
going on between the provincial government and this company, but 
the company is said to be of the opinion that under present 
economic conditions it would not be advisable to proceed with 
the development. 

Scandinavian Versus Canadian Paper 

A feature of the year has been the visit of the leading newspaper 
men in Canada to Scandinavian countries and the visit of Scandi- 
navian paper men to Canada. The object in each instance was to 
look over the field and gauge the possibilities of competition in 
the various markets. George F. Steele, the general manager of 
the Canadian Export Paper Company, who had headed a party 
visiting Norway, Sweden and Finland, came back to Montreal 
and announced that while there is opportunity for Canadian news 
print manufacturers to do business in England, he doubted whether 
it would be to Canada’s advantage to do very much trading there. 

He thought that if Canadian companies forced the Scandinavian 
countries out of a portion of their markets in Europe, they would 
seek markets elsewhere in territories which Canadian manufacturers 
now occupy. Since then, Canadian companies have not been very 
solicitous in working up business in Europe. A representative view 
of the situation from the Swedish point of view was given in Mont- 
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real by Baron Mannheim, who is prominently identified with a 
combine of Swedish pulp and paper mills. He said there would 
never be a serious competition between Canada and Sweden in this 
industry, adding: “The world needs all the paper both countries 
can turn out, and from a geographical position it is evident that 
we have our natural markets. The biggest market of the Swedish 
mills is Britain, and Canada’s is the United States.” 


CASCADE PAPER CO. TO EXPAND 


During the coming year the Cascade Paper Company of Tacoma, 
Wash., which is the only one of its kind in the state, plans to in- 
crease its output and will attempt to develop the Oriental market. 
Although the company has been operating only two years, it has 
established an enviable record among Northwest manufacturing 
plants. On the first of the year the officials of the concern an- 
nounced a stock dividend of 20 per cent and the increasing of 
the capital stock from $600,000 to $1,000,000. 

The company was organized in 1916 and took over the two- 
story concrete structure occupied by a match factory. The site 
was selected because of the opportunity to get large quantities of 
running water. 

Immediately after the company was organized, work was started 
in getting the plant in shape for operation at a cost of $700,000. 
Additional buildings were added to the one standing, and ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of paper purchased. This machinery 
is of the latest design. 

One of the important items in the construction of the plant was 
the building of the huge dam. This dam has a 25-foot head 
and is the only dam built of interlocking sheet steel piling in the 
Northwest. This interlocking piling protects against all heavy pres- 
sure and is so made that the heavier the pressure the greater the 
resistance. 

Water for the plant comes from an adjoining hillside spring.- 
A six and a half million-gallon daily flow is furnished, which 
allows for greater expansion of the plant, as only 600,000 gallons 
are now being used. 

Following the erection of the plant and the installation of the 
machinery, the company was incorporated with the following offi- 
cers: Frank S. Baker, president; D. Den Bleyker, vice-president; 
J. T. S. Lyle, secretary and treasurer; S. D. Lyle, general manager. 

Despite the fact that the company was organized during the 
uncertain marketing conditions of the war and faced the fluctuating 
market immediately following the war, the declaration of the stock 
dividend indicates that a great amount of success has been reached 
by the concern. 

The principal output of the plant is book paper and chemical 
writing paper. Since the plant started operations a total of 
10,000 tons of paper have been manufactured, with an approximate 
value of $2,000,000. This paper has been shipped to all parts of 
the West Coast and to the Orient. 

The principal material used in the manufacture is old magazines 
of No. 1 stock. This waste material is shipped in from all parts 
of the Pacific coast and as far east as Denver. More than 350 
tons of this waste paper is used every month at the plant. Besides 
the waste paper, sulphate from British Columbia and soda pulp 
are the principal products used in the manufacture of paper at the 
plant. 

The boiler plant, which is now nearing completion at a cost of 
$30,000, has been constructed with a view of using hogged fuel 
from the Tacoma saw mills. 

A special fuel conveyor is being erected to convey the fuel 
from the tracks direct to the boiler plant, where it will be fed to 
the boilers by an automatic process. 

The boiler plant is used to furnish steam for the cooking process 
and the operation of the paper making machinery. Most of the 
machinery in the plant is operated by electricity. 

The plant has been so constructed that raw material entering at 
one point comes out to the same tracks as the finished product. 
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“EXCELSIOR” FELTS 


For Every Grade of 


PULP AND PAPER |. 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality of ““Excelsior’’ Felts, as we 
have done since we as pioneers made the first endless paper machine felt 
manufactured in America. 


eamless felts for fast running 

atin style felts for finish 

pecial felts to meet every condition 
end us your felt problems 
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Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Industry Active 


The Industry in 1920 Developed Under Fairly Normal Conditions For the First Time Since the War— 
Principal Scene of Activity Was as in Former Years the Great Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co.’s 
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Mills at Grand Falls Where Extensive Enlargemeats Were Started—Terra Nova Sulphite Co., Ltd., 
Starts Work on Large Sulphite Plant at Glovertown—May Erect New Mill at St. George’s. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by P. T. McGrath. 


The pulp and paper industry may be said to have developed 
under fairly normal conditions in Newfoundland during 1920 for 
the first time since the war. The principal scene of activities was, 
as in previous years, the great Anglo-Newfoundland-Development 
Company's mills at Grand Falls, midway through the interior of 
the Island, and better known as the “Harmsworth” mills because 
owned by the famous brothers, Lord Northcliffe and Lord Rother- 
mere, born Alfred and Harold Harmsworth, and their associates. 
The mills, opened in 1910, were, at that time, the largest in the 
world, and have since been exceeded by very few; and they will 
regain nearly first place when, in the near future. extensive en- 
largements are made. 

The paper mill at Grand Falls was running at full capacity all 
through 1920, producing an output of 215 tons daily, but the sul- 
phite and groundwood mills could not be fully operated because 
of a scarcity of wood. During the Spring the huge wood pile pre- 
viously maintained was exhausted for the first time since the com- 
pany began its operations ten years before. This was due to the 
impossibility, during the war period, of getting enough men for 
logging purposes owing ta so many Newfoundlanders going on 
active service with the British Army and the British Navy—about 
10,000 altogether—while further contributory to the shortage of 
raw material was the exceptional severity of the winter during the 
early months of 1920. The blizzards of the season blocked the 
railroads, the highways and even the trails leading to the forests, 
and necessarily compelled a curtailment of logging operations. 
With the paper mills in full blast 60,000 tons of news print can be 
produced annually, and with the sulphite and groundwood mills 
operating fully an additional 25 tons each of these commodities 
daily is available for shipment abroad to be manufactured into 
various classes of paper. 


Two Machine Additions 


During the Summer of 1920 preliminaries were set on foot for 
an addition to the mill in the form of a building to contain two 
new paper machines. Originally it was planned to install one 
machine, to be the largest in the world, making a roll of 230 inches, 
but it has since been decided to install two machines of 156 inches 
each, which will involve the erection of a structure equal to that 
now in use and of equivalent capacity, an addition designed to 
meet the increased demands for paper by the publications of the 
Harmsworth brothers, and it is intended that the output of the 
sulphite and groundwood plants at Grand Falls, and also the 
product of the latter material from the subsidiary mills at Bishop 
Falls, nine miles away, will be converted into finished products at 
Grand Falls. The pulp mills at Bishop Falls were originally 
owned by a distinct corporation, but have lately passed under the 
control of the Brothers Harmsworth, and will, it is intended, ulti- 
mately turn over their whole output of mechanical pulp for con- 
version into paper at Grand Falls. The proposed new paper mill 
at Grand Falls will call for a new power house, provision for 
which has been made on the southern side of the Exploits River, 


PAT 


the mills themselves and the present power house and auxiliaries 
being located on the north side. Practically the whole of this in- 
stallation will be undertaken the coming Summer, and by the end 
of 1922 it is hoped the enlarged plant should be producing nearly 
450 tons of news print daily. In 1916 the sulphite mill capacity was 
increased, a new digester being put in, with this larger project in 
view, but the digester was not running the past year because of 


the shortage of wood. It is expected, though, to use it this Spring 
and henceforth, 


Big Cut of Logs 
The Harmsworth Company is carrying out, the present Winter, 
the biggest cut of logs it has ever attempted. The expectation is 
to get 200,000 cords, against 120,000 last year. Contracts have also 
been let to parties at all points east and west along the railway line 
who have pulpwood to offer, for quantities which they express 


themselves able to furnish, which cut will be brought to the mills 
by train during the next few months. An extra 25,000 cords is 
expected from this source, and the company hopes to secure as 
much more wood from what is being cut on the coast line of the 
northern bays, by permission of the Colonial Government, as 2 
relief measure for fishermen who fared badly duririg the cod-catch- 
ing season of 1920. ‘This it is proposed to barge or raft to Bot- 
wood, the company’s shipping port, on the shore of Notre Dame 
Bay, and therce convey by rail to the mills. As a result of these 
various measures, it is hoped to have an ample supply of pulpwood 


for this season’s work, estimated at about 200,000 cords, and also 
a reserve of 50,000 cords for future emergencies. 


Operating Force Increased 


Two years ago the mill was put on an eight-hour basis, which 
meant that three shifts a day were worked instead of two shifts 
as formerly. This involved an increase of 50 per cent in the oper- 
ating force. In order to secure and retain an effective army of 
workmen the company built in that time 175 houses, and this year 
will add another 75 to 100 houses. The young men who went to 
the war and got back had their jobs kept for them, and are now 
settling down, marrying and requiring houses. Of all these young 
men who returned only one, fortunately, was seriously incapaci- 
tated, though some 250 went forward, of whom about fifty were 
killed. A large number of other returned soldiers from different 
parts of the country have been employed at the mills, as oppor- 
tunity offered, and the policy of the company is to place these men 
wherever possible in permanent and lucrative positions. An in- 
formal census taken this year shows the population to be about 
5,500, including the settlement at the railway station which is now 
practically linked up with the town itself; and before long Grand 
Falls expects to rank next in population to St. John’s and attain 
the prestige of the second town in the Island. There are about 
600 children at school in the town, 350 in the main academy and 
250 in the Catholic school. The former is now erecting an addition 
for kindergarten and junior classes with a capacity of 200, and 
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the Catholic school is also expanding. The various industrial 
unions are planning to build halls. The plant is thoroughly union- 
ized, every man employed in the mills being a member of the re- 
spective branch of the American International Paper Making 
organizations which have lodges in all the American and Canadian 
paper towns. The same pay is given the operatives at Grand Falls 
as in America and Canada, allowance being made for the difference 
in the cost of living. A special inquiry was made into this problem 
two years ago, and revisions are effected from time to time by the 
superintendent of the mills on behalf of the company and by rep- 
resentatives of the unions on behalf of these. 
Mill Now Employs 1,400 Operatives 
The mill now employs about 1,400 operatives, and at the end of 
October, 1920, the company had 5,000 persofis on its payroll, includ- 
ing Grand Falls, Millertown, Badger asid«Botwood—representing 
the logging, manufacturing and shipping branches.” This number 
wotld be reduced from mid-Detember until the Spring, through 
the cessation of shipping, as the steatner Cranley left Botwood on 
December 12 for England with the last cargo for the year. She 
cleaned out the sheds and, indeed, had to wait a few days for 
paper to be made to complete her cargo. This was the first time 
in the ten years the mills have been running that this condition has 
existed. It was hoped that during the winter it would prove pos- 
sible to ship two cargoes from Heart’s Content (in Trinity Bay, 
which is more accessible than Notre Dame Bay, in which Botwood 
is situated), where the company has a subsidiary shipping station, 
with sheds to accommodate 5,000 tons of paper. It takes about 
two months for a cargo (say 4,000 tons) to be hauled over the 
Newfoundland Railroad from Grand Falls to Heart’s Content, a 
distance of about 250 miles, if conditions are favorable, but in view 
of heavy snowstorms on the higher altitudes of the interior block- 
ing the line for many weeks it is doubtful if this hope will be real- 
ized the present Spring, and probably the dispatch of the second 
cargo will have to await the reopening of navigation at Botwood 
in May or June. 
Extensive Improvements to Dams 
During the past two years extensive improvements have been 
made to the system of dams on the upper reaches of the Exploits 
River, on Red Indian Lake, and on the tributary streams and ponds 
of the terrain under the control of this company. By means of this 
system of dams the flow of water is controlled much more effec- 
tively than in the past and the log-driving operation in Summer, 
and the supply of water for the power house is made much more 
effective. Indeed this circumstance has contributed in a goodly 
measure to the determination to install the second power house on 
the south bank of the Exploits, as it was demonstrated by exhaus- 
live experiments that. great material advantages would ensue there- 
from. Similarly great improvements have been made in the 
railway, the wharves, storage sheds, coal dumps and wood pile 
accommodation, and the plant in all its aspects is now considered 
by experts to be among the finest and best equipped in the world, 
while the consideration given to the classes of working people at 
Grand Falls and the subsidiary villages is in line with the most en- 
lightened British ideas in regard to the uplifting of the social life 
of the employees of a great corporation. 
Improvements at Bishop’s Falls 
The groundwood pulp plant at Bishop’s Falls is also expanding 
and it is making a bigger cut of wood, building more houses and 
running all its grinders at full capacity. It has been making me- 
chanical pulp the whole year, and has been shipping this by the 
auxiliary schooner Sordello, taking 550 tons, built at Botwood 
from timber cut on the company’s own lands. She has made sev- 
eral trips to England, and another ship of similar tonnage will 
likely be purchased this year for the same trade, as it no longer 
pays to build such ships—they can be bought cheaper. During the 
eight months of open navigation Botwood is never without a 
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steamer loading coal, sulphur, china clay, machinery or stores for 
the plant, or loading paper and pulp, and at times there are as 
many as three and four ships in the harbor, so that it ranks third 
in order of shipping tonnage of Newfoundland ports, following 
St. John’s and Bell Island (the latter the site of extensive iron 
mines). Botwood is enjoying the same experience—new houses 
are being built, the machine shop is being enlarged and additioral 
storage is being provided. 

The outlay by the Harmsworth Company during 1920 was at 
least $10,000,000. Besides normal operations, it has been making 
a bigger cut of wood, it has spent $80,000 for horses, and it has 
put in larger stocks in all departments of the business. 


New Sulphite Plant 


During 1920 a new pulp masa Ble Bie was started on the. Terra 
Nova River _ig»the next big valley’ south of tHe” Exploits, on which 
the Harmswofth Mills is centered. The company owning this new 
undertaking is the Terra Nova.Sulphite Company, Limited; with 
headquarters at Glovertown, Bonavista Bay, better known as the 
“Norwegian” Company, because most of the capital invested in it 
is furnished by Norwegian interests. 

Construction on this plant was commenced in May and continued 
during the Summer. The buildings are now well under way, some 
of them being roofed in. About 300 men were employed for con- 
struction work, and an idea of what has been accomplished will be 
obtained by a glance at the views showing the mill as at October 
10. It must also be taken into consideration that a great portion 
of the work, such as excavation for the basements, sewers and sul- 
phur storage, to a depth of 12 to 15 ft. in solid rock, does not show. 
One of the largest jobs for next season will be the building of a 
brick chimney, about 180 feet high. The quantity of bricks required 
will be about 250,000. Sufficient bricks for the building of the 
chimney and the completion of the remaining buildings, together 
with other building material required for the same are on hand. 
Quite a lot of the machinery has arrived, and the balance is on 
order and is due to arrive in the Spring. The plant has cost to 
date for labor, machinery, etc., about $1,500,000, and is expected to 
start operating some time during Summer or Fall of 1921. The 
output, to begin with, will be about fifty tons of strong sulphite 
per day, but this quantity will be greatly increased as the plant 
develops: The mill will start with three generators ahd have room 
for four, and with one dryer but with room for two, and thé-acid 
plant is large enough for twice the output proposed at present. 

The machinery at the outset will be operated by. power from a 
800 K. W. steam turbine, but it is the intention of the company, 
as soon as the present plant is completed, to enlarge the same 
and develop one of the two water falls on Terra Nova River 
owned by them. These falls, when fully developed, will be able to 
furnish about 25,000 horsepower. 

The company holds about 1,250 square miles of well-wooded 
timber limits situated around Terra Nova River and at Gambo 
waters. At Terra Nova Station, which will be the logging centre 
for fhe limits around Terra Nova Lake, a large depot with supply 
store, stable, bunk house and other buildings has been erected, and 
at Indian Bay another similar depot has been set up. This Winter 
the company has about 350 men in the woods, of whom 250 were 
at Terra Nova, and 100 at Indian Bay. The latter is about thirty 
miles from the plant, and the logs cut there will be towed to the 
mill in rafts. The logging operation was started about October 1 
and the cut: should be approximately 25,000 to 30,000 cords, which 
will be ample to start operations at the mill in 1921. 

The shipping point will be about one mile from the mill and on 
the other side of Terra Nova River. At this point the company 
is building a wharf capable of berthing large steamers, and also a 
large warehouse. A railroad will connect the wharf with the mill. 

In addition to the mill there were also built last Summer a staff 
house, office, residences for the staff and a dining camp for the 
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A Typical Installation of Noble & Wood 


PAPER PULPING ENGINE 


Increased Production Lower Power Costs Lower Labor Costs 


FOR TREATING 


Groundwood and Chemical Pulps Woodpulp and Rag Broke 
Butts and Rolls Old Paper Stock 


Write for bulletin giving complete “inside information.” 


THE NOBLE & WoOoD MACHINE Co. 


HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 
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workmen, capable of accommodating 250, as well as sleeping camps 
to accommodate the same number. 

This Summer a number of houses will be built for employees 
and a town with up-to-date conveniences is planned for the future. 


A New Winter Shipping Port 


The Newfoundland Government, in view of the growing impor- 
tance of this pulp and paper industry, and the difficulties which are 
being experienced in shipping during the winter via Botwood or 
Heart’s Content, has decided to create a Winter shipping port of the 
harbor of Argentia, in Placentia Bay, which is virtually ice-free the 
whole year round, and is bui!ding a branch line, three miles long, 
from the main line, serving Placentia Bay, which ends at Placentia 
Harbor. The latter was heretcfore the main shipping port for that 
bay, but it suffered from various drawbacks, notably a steep grade 
to reach the water at the end and then an open roadstead rather 
than a sheltered haven. Argentia is free from these drawbacks, 
and it is thought that when the road is completed and suitable 
cheds built the Harmsworth Company, and perliaps the Norwe- 
gian Company also will divert shipments there instead of to Heart's 
Content, because the haulage ‘is about the same and Argentia is 
accessible at any time. 

These are the only actual working projects ia regard to pulp 
and paper in this country at present, but at least three others are 
in the embryo stage. The first of these is for tie development of 
the forest arcas on Grand Lake, on the west coast, owned by the 
Reid Newfoundland Company, which operates the railroad and 
steamship systems of the country and various subsidiary enter- 
prises. This has for its object the utilization not alone of the for- 
est areas of the company in such sections, but also the employ- 
ment of some of the water powers for the creation of a great car- 
bide making industry at Bay of Islands, midway up the west coast. 
This scheme is capitalized at $20,000,000 and has been before 
English and American capitalists for some years, but the war, of 
course, interfered with its finalization, during that period, though 
matters are said to be now reaching a stage where something prac- 
tical may result. The region has been thoroughly surveyed and 
reported upon, alike as to its forest resources, its water powers, 
limestone areas and other factors in such an undertaking, and if it 
should materialize it will give perhaps the greatest impetus to 
Newfoundiand’s progress that has been imparted to it since the 
Harmsworths launched their paper making enterprise some fifteen 
years ago. 


Development of Forest Areas 


Another ambitious project is for the development of forest areas 
extending right through the interior by the building of a new rail- 
road from Grand Falls down to Fortune Bay, on the south coast 
of Newfoundland, following the Valley of the Exploits and the 
lakes and streams which feed it, and reaching the ocean at Bay de 
L’Ean, midway along that seaboard. It is claimed that there is 
sufficient water power, wooded land and shipping facilities for a 
plant producing 500 tons of news print per day. The mills would 
be on tide water, where the electric energy would also be developed 
and much of the material would be cut in the rivers and estuaries 
east and west of the mill site and conveyed to the mills in barges or 
rafts. The feasibility of so handling the wood has been fully 
proved, it is claimed, over distances many times greater than would 
be required for this new project. It is hoped to interest in this 
plan a syndicate of British publishers formed for the purpose of 
securing a future supply of paper guaranteed at minimum cost. A 
great advantage in regard to this project is that, being located on 
the south coast: which is free from ice, it will be accessible to ship- 
ping all the year round and will thus be able to send away its out- 
put at any time and in any quantity, whereas other mills suffer 
from difficulty to transport in Winter, and when seasonal conditions 
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are bad have to carry over great quantities until the ice period 
passes and open navigation is again resumed. 

The cost of manufacturing, it is claimed, would be practically 
the same in this plant as in any mill in Newfoundland or Canada, 
but this mill would have the advantage also of water carriage, for 
all the supplies for the mill, as well as the outward shipping of 
paper, no rail transport and extra handling for the same being re- 
quired, as all would be at tide water. It is estimated that nearly 
100,000 horsepower can be produced in this area, not more than 
half of which would be required for the mills and subsidiary pur- 
poses, and the scheme embraces a project for treating ores by 
using some of the remaining electric power. 


New Mill for St. George 


There is also talk of the erection at St. George’s of a paper and 
pulp mill and a saw mill, which, it is claimed, will be as large as 
any plant of the kind so far erected in Newfoundland.’ There will 
also be erected two veneer mills to manufacture the abundant 
growth of birchwocd in the district and a factory for the making 
of boxes and barrels. The different factories will be equipped 
with modern and up-to-date machinery. The company is com- 
posed of British and American capitalists who own and control 
about 1,450 miles of timberland in St. George’s territory and also 
about 950 miles of timberland at Grand Lake, where they also in- 
tend to erect in the near future a pulp and saw mill, and freight 
the products to the docks at St. George’s by rail. The company 
intends to export the pulp and paper to England and the United 
States. The lumber, barrels, boxes, etc., will be sold to the local 
market, as well as exported. The sawmill is to be erected near the 
railway, and the water side in St. George’s Harbor, where a large 


pier will be’ built to a depth of water enabling ocean-going ships 
to load in safety. 


Loss by Forest Fires 


It is estimated that last Summer the loss of timber by forest 
fires in this country was over $500,000, chiefly on the sections apart 
from the main line of the railroad. Here the patrol was very effi- 
cient, the service having been improved and gasoline track cars and 
track velocipedes used so that over the 278 miles of track patrolled 
cnly two fires got out of control, one at Howley Mine and one at 
Port Blandford. The others were on the south coast, all got out 
of control, and there was tremendous destruction.° In: these areas 
the patrol is carried on by the Government alone and politics pre- 
vented efficiency. On the main line the patrol conducted by the 
owners ot the forest areas reported 700 fires, all but one of which 
were caused by trains, though one occurred at a place remote from 
the track and its origin is unknown. On the eastern section where 
the Government patrols, between Blandford and St.- John’s and 
the branches, over 2,000 fires were reported. Large numbers of 
them got out of control, damages to property amounted to $150,000 
and there was enormous destruction of timber as well. The com- 
pany’s patrel cost $9,000, of which the Government pays $5,500, the 
Harmsworth $2,500, and the other holders the remainder. Cigars 
and cigarettes thrown from the windows of the trains cause many 
fires, as several were reported starting to windward of the trains 
and these could not have been caused by sparks from the locomo- 
tives, because these would blow to leeward. Careless trouters and 
“rinders” (men who remove the bark from young birch trees for 
use in packing codfish) also do much damage. The main patrol of 
278 miles is divided into twelve sections. The superintendent of 
each is the owner or responsible official under him. These superin- 
tendents engage their own fire wardens, all of whom are paid by 
the general secretary, Mr. Cooper, of Grand Falls, by cheque. The 
wardens make weekly reports of fires and state the cause, and, if 
possible, the number cf the locomotive causing the fire. Every 
seven miles of the track is patrolled, and the men follow the trains 
each way and put out all fires they find, though some locomotives 
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THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS ¢ 


PLANT HYDRAULICALLY EQUIPPED 
Builders of Spe@ ja 


ROTARY BLEAQ fF 


Figure K illustrates our Experimental 
Type Globe Rotary Bleaching Boiler 
with Welded Joints, and Worm Wheel 
Drive. This type is usually furnished in 
sizes from 3’ to 5’ diameters. 











FIG. S. FIG. S-1. 





Figures S and S-1 show one of our Globe Rotary Bleachers with 
Riveted Joints and Spur Gear Drive. We furnish this Rotary in 6’, 8’ and 
10’ diameter with either Worm or Spur Gear Drive. This type is com- 
monly used for Special or Experimental Work, but is not too small for 
practical purposes. 


Fig. Bis the Baby. Furnished in such 
sizes as 6” dia. x 18” long. Just the 
thing for your Laboratory. Complete 
equipment ready to operate. 





LIGHT AND HEAVY PLATE CONST 
PIPE. STEEL TANKS O 
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COMPANY, Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


ial and Standard 


JHING BOILERS 


Our Cylinder Rotary Bleaching 
Boilers are furnished with Worm 
or Spur drive and in all sizes. 


They are the acme of perfection 
in Rotary designing. 


8’ x 24’ High Pressure Cylinder Rotary 


Large Journals, Babbitted Journal Boxes and Expansion bearings save power for you. 


Our 11 ft. and 14 ft. dia. 
Globes with Worm and Seg- 
ment Drive need no intro- 
duction. .They are the Stand- 
ard Rotary Bleaching Boiler 
of today. 


‘Furnished in any type of 
drive, and for any pressure. 


Let us figure on your Ro- 
tary Requirements. 


Standard Globe 


ij RUCTION. RIVETED STEEL WATER 
F EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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AUTOMATIC PAPER SCALE 


This Scale automatically registers 
accurate weight of 480 and 500 
sheet count in pounds, also 500 
sheet in kilograms. 


Our Board Scales are similar in ap- 
pearance to this excepting that they 
have a clip instead of a wire basket 
and by placing a sheet of Board in 
the clip the pendulum indicates the 
number of sheets of that size 
and thickness it takes to 
make a bundle of 50 lbs. 
It will pay you to write Also by changing the dial and 
for life size circulars F placing a sheet of paper or Board 


in the clip the pendulum will indi- 


illustrating and describ- ACTUAL SIZE cate the weight of 500 sheets of 
22 inches high 


r ° . / 9 inches wide the size and thickness in the clip 
ing the different articles. commencing at 5 lbs. up to and 


including 1000 Ibs. especially 

valuable to Manufacturers’. or 

Dealers in Tag Boards, Docu- 

ment Manilas, Bristol Boards, 
PATENTED Card Middles, ete. 


E. J. CADY & COMPANY 


326 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WHY BUY FOREIGN MAKE 
OF MICROMETER 





When You Can Buy a Better One Made In U. S. A.? 


“In addition to supe- 
rior accuracy a great ad- 
vantage in our make of 
Micrometer is that in 
ease it is damaged in 
any way it can be re- 
paired at a minimum cost 
in a few days, and from 
the number of Microme- 
ters that need repairing 
one time and another 
that is a big iten..” 


WILL SEND ON APPROV.- 
AL if you are not certain 
whether this kind of instru- 
ment is what you want, you 
can send us your order and 
whether you have paid for 
the instrument or not you 
can return it anytime within 
ten days after you have had 
it by prepaying the express 
charges, and packing it so 
that it will reach us in as 
good a condition as it was 
when you received it. 


Each Instrument Is Correctly Adjusted Before Being Shipped. 
Securely Packed, $40.00, F. O. B. Chicago. 


kK. J. Cady & Company 


326 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


These goods are carried in stock by our Eastern representatives: 


C. B. Hewitt & Bros., 16 Ferry St., New York 
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J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


FREDERICK BERTUCH, Special Partner 


21 EAST FORTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


IMPORTERS OF 


Chemical Pulps 


BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 


Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd., Sarpsborg, Norway; 
Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden. 


THE PULP & PAPER TRADING CO. 


21 EAST FORTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


DEALERS IN DOMESTIC 


Chemical and Mechanical 
Pulps and Paper 


AGENTS FOR 


J. & J. Rogers Company, Ausable Forks, N. Y.; Canadian Kraft Limited, Three Rivers, Canada, 
Dealers in Wayagamack Kraft. 


Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Bleached Cotton Hull Fibre Pulp. 
Mills at Augusta, Georgia, and Memphis, Tenn. 
EASTERN AGENTS FOR PULP FOR 


Port Huron, Michigan Mitscherlich Sulphite 
Made by Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co., Port Huron, Mich. 
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cause as many as fifty fires in the seven miles, due to bad fireboxes 
or netting. With the new gasoline cars and track velocipedes the 
men are now able to keep right after the train, though formerly 
they had to walk, and a man starting at one end of the track, put- 
ting out small fires as he went, might strike a fire at the other end 
started by the locomotive and altogether out of control. Now he 
has a better chance. The patrol started the year 1920 with a sur- 
plus of $800 and has about $2,000 to begin next season. This is 
due to the wet fall, making the fires fewer and the increased effi- 
ciency of the patrol rendering less extra employees necessary. 


Forest Area 15,000 Miles 
The forest area of Newfoundland is estimated at about 15,000 
square miles, and with adequate capital for the further develop- 
ment of these resources the pulp and paper industry would probably 
rival the fisheries. The exports of paper pulp and sulphite during 
1919 and 1920 are as follows: 





The production of news print in Austria, according to the 
Vienna Zentralblatt fiir die Papierindustrie, amounted to little 
during the first months of last year, as a result of the fuel 
shortage. During the summer months, however, there was 
considerable improvement, thanks to foreign coal imported by 
paper mills and the use of wood as fuel. In the Fall and es- 
pecially during the last months of the year this fuel supply 
again gave out. Production, accordingly, decreased, lack of 
cellulose and pulp being an additional factor contributing to 
the result. During the summer months the official distributing 
bureau accumulated some stocks of news print which enabled 
the newspapers to be published without interruption. 

High prices of materials and mounting wages caused a grad- 
ual rise in the price of print paper. But publishers could not 
afford to raise the price of subscriptions and advertisements ac- 
cordingly. Thus agreement between paper manufacturers and 
publishers was tendered difficult. It was necessary to find 
medium ground which would enable manufacturers to produce 
without losing money and to establish a price which publishers 
could afford to pay. 

The problem was solved by the state paying a subvention. 
As a result of increased profits on paper exports, after an ex- 
port tax had been established, the subvention could be in- 
creased considerably. However, this subvention was. soon 
found to be insufficient. Manufacturers were forced to agree 
to paying an export bonus to Austrian publishers. In return, 
a monopoly sales agency was granted to the association of 
paper manufacturers. Export prices were influenced by fluc- 
tuations of the rate of money exchange. The monopoly sales 
agency, eliminating competition among Austrian manufactur- 
ers, overcame that difficulty and placed Austrian producers in 
a position to realize handsome profits on foreign business. 
The Austrian association had to complete only with Germany 
and Czecho-Slovakia, where similar monopolies are in force, 
but the value of Austrian money being lower than the valuta 
of those two countries, Austria was not seriously affected. 

Although the domestic price of print paper is extremely low, 
ih fact lower than the price of printed waste paper, the circu- 
lation of nearly all newspapers is dwindling fast, as a result of 
the high cost of living and economic misery in general. For- 
eign demand for news print has increased considerably of late, 
but it seems impossible to supply it, in view of the shortage, 
as production is barely able to supply domestic wants. The 
manufacturers’ association, conforming to the government's 
wishes, is directing export paper, whenever possible, to those 
countries from whom Austria derives conipensation in the 

form of food and other essential necessities. It is expected 


PAPER IN AUSTRIA, HUNGARY AND CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
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1920 1919 
Paper....... 80,717 tons $4,725,660 22,819 tons $1,545,344 
Pui. <<..03. 1: * 129,125 3128: < 43,265 
Sulphite..... 2,344 “ 205,151 4,023 “ 431,913 


High testimonials as to the superior quality of Newfoundland 
paper have come from those who have used it, and markets have 
now been found in the United States, Brazil, Argeéntina,.Chile and 
Australia. 

Last year’s cut of lumber was the largest on record. There 
were 292 mills in operation, with an annual output of approximately 
25,155,776 feet, board measure, valued at $1,006,231. Manufacturers 
anticipated a continuation of the high prices which ruled during 
the previous two or three years, but large stocks have had to be 
carried over owing to the general curtailment in building, brought 
about by the high cost of labor and the comparative dullness in 
trade. 


that production and shipments will be stimulated in the near 
future. 

In Czecho-Slovakia there are now 234 concerns engaged in 
the production and manufacture of paper. Of them 85 manu- 
facture paper, 54 board and 76 pulp and cellulose. The indus- 
try employs 26,000 hands. During the period from April 15 
to June 30 paper and paper goods were the leading export 
item, Paper exports during that period amounted to 163,000,- 
000 crowns, while during the whole of 1919 total paper ex- 
ports were valued at 181,000,000 crowns. Imports of paper 
amounted to 75,000,000 crowns. As to bulk, the export of 
news print amounted to 7,100 tons. 

In Hungary, at the close of last year, prices were still climb- 
ing. Stock on hand is nearly exhausted and publishers are in 
a serious situation. Austria, while she has little to export, 
prefers to send what little surplus she has to countries having 
a higher rate of exchange. Hungary, having a very low valuta, 
is spurned. The following wholesale prices per kilo were 
quoted: Glazed print 52 crowns, unglazed print 50, semi-cellu- 
lose 76, without cellulose 80 to 85, writing paper 66, bankpost 
95, Havana 60, sealing 48, superior 50, tissue 120 and gray board 
24. 


ALBEMARLE PAPER CO. EXPANDING 


A representative of the PAPER TRADE JouRNAL who has recently 
returned from the South reports considerable progress in paper 
manufacturing in Richmond. This city, long noted as the blotting 
paper manufacturing center of the world, also boasts of various 
other paper products. New mills are being built there and general 
improvements have recently been made in the older ones. 

The Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Company, maker of the cel- 
ebrated “World” Blotting, have purchased the old Dixie Mill on 
Brown’s Island in the James River, which was formerly used for 
making Bogus and Specialties. This mill has literally been built 
over. A spacious four-story warehouse has been added, all new 
equipment installed and further improvements are still being made. 
The machine is a 72-inch Fourdrinier on which can be made blot- 
ting, mimeograph, book and kraft wrapping. At the present time 
the last named paper is being made there almost exclusively, and 
a strictly No. 1 sheet is reported. The “Hollywood” Mills of this 
company, in which blotting and matrix are made, is situated only a 
short distance from The Brown’s Island Mill, and additions and 
improvements have also been made there recently. The daily 
capacity of the Brown’s Island Mill is 25,000 pounds, and of The 
“Hollywood” Mills is 30,000 pounds. 

Even through the present stagnant period, Richmand shows re- 
markable activity in paper manufacture, and bids fair to become 
the Holyoke or Kalamazoo of the Southeast. 
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The Smith & Winchester Manufacturing Co. 


SOUTH WINDHAM, CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of 


Paper Making Machinery 


Cylinder, Fourdrinier, Harper and Edwards’ Fourdrinier, Wet Machines, Reels, 
Winders, Cutters, Pumps, Calenders, Jordans, Shower Pipes and other specialties. 


Jordan Engine 


Paper Bag Making Machinery 


Square, Flat and Satchel Bottom, Banana and Millinery Bag Machinery; Cement and Flour Sack 
Machinery 


Builders of both the Tubing and Bottoming, also Combination Machines taking the paper from 
the roll and turning out the complete finished sack. 


We also manufacture 


THE CELEBRATED “UNDERCUT” CUTTER 


Write us for full information with illustrations and prices when in the market for any- 
thing in the above line. 
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In the general business crisis that France as well as the rest 
of the world is going through, the paper industry is one of those 
that have suffered most. 

Without fear of exaggeration, it may be said that business is 
almost nil for every kind of paper and pasteboard, and that no 
improvement is in sight for the immediate future. 

The causes back of this crisis are about the same in all coun- 
tries, but it is certainly in France—more so even than in Bel- 
gium—that the uncertainty of the future has been felt most in con- 
nection with slack business. France has suffered, due to the war, 
gigantic losses. Hundreds of villages have ceased to exist, thou- 
sands of factories have been torn down, either because they were 
shelled or because the Germans sought to destroy French in- 
dustry. It was reasonable to hope, therefore, that after the 
Armistice, and particularly after the conclusion of peace, the 
reparation of all this disaster was going to bring about extraor- 
dinary activity, and that every branch of commerce and industry 
would profit by it. Unfortunately, in spite of financial efforts that 
1914 economists would have deemed impossible, the French Gov- 
ernment found itself lacking in funds. The deficit in the budget 
increased, and because of the shortage of money, reconstruction 
work in the devastated regions has stopped to a great extent. 


Confronted by Dilemma 


The following dilemma confronts the country: either Germany 
shall pay the reparation bill for the losses of which she is the 
cause, and secure by the payment of indemnities the reconstruc- 
tion of the factories deliberately destroyed by her, or France shall 
become bankrupt. And it is because they have understood this 
dilemma and because it is to their interest to see the economic 
power of France go to pieces that the Germans are seeking every 
excuse to escape from the obligations they accepted when the treaty 
of peace was signed. The debts contracted by France with her 
Allies in the course of the war weigh heavily, too, upon her credit 
and finances. The cancellation of such debts, suggested by some 
as a measure of justice towards France, who bore the brunt of 
the war, would certainly contribute to a great extent to placing our 
finances upon a sounder basis. ‘ 

As regards the paper industry, the rehabilitation of the devastated 
districts was to have brought in its train an extraordinary con- 
sumption of wrapping paper, pasteboard for boxes, writing paper, 
ledger paper, etc., which would have enabled the French paper 
manufacturers to work to caacity. This did happen in 1919 and 
for the first six or eight months of 1920, but the interruption of 
the payment of State subsidies to those who had suffered loss 
of property during the war stopped business activity in those 
regions and considerably reduced the demand for paper. 


Paper Factories Far from Rebuilt 


The paper factories that were destroyed are far from being re- 
built, and one or two will not even be restored. Certain paper 
manufacturers ordered their machinery and equipment long ago, 
but were unable to continue work on the buildings, and in cer- 
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tain instances could not even make a start, because of the inability 
of the State to advance the necessary funds. 

Although paper production in France is reduced on account of 
this, it is still much greater than present needs, and manufactured 
stocks are piling up. There are also considerable quantities stored 
with the consumers, many of whom last year feared a shortage 
of paper and ordered large supplies in spite of high prices. There 
are stocks to be found at the wholesale places and with the job- 
bers, who were attracted by the large profits made in 1919 and 
a part of 1920, and imagined that the days of plenty would con- 
tinue for ever, and hence purchased important tonnage; and 
finally there are stocks in factories whose owners decided to stop 
work only in the last resort. 


News Print First Affected 


Of the different kinds of paper, news print was the first to be 
affected, and in the beginning it was German offers at cheap 
prices that disturbed the market. Whereas French news print 
then sold at about 300 francs per 100 kilos, the Germans, on ac- 
count of the depreciation of the mark, appeared with offers at 
250 francs and less. The Scandinavians followed them closely in 
this mad race for lower prices, and it was possible to witness the 
strange phenomenon of Scandinavian mills selling mechanical and 
chemical pulps at high prices whereas the same mills supplied 
France with news print at a price that in no way corresponded 
with the rate for pulp. 

The Czecho-Slovakians also offered goods at low prices but 
their deliveries did not amount to very much and certain orders 
were not even delivered. 

Confronted with these offerings at low prices, the French manu- 
facturers reacted and decided to bring about a decline in the 
price of news print. German prices also went down and in this 
race French manufacturers seem to have had the last word, as 
they are now offering news print at from 175 to 180 francs per 
100 kilos. But this price does not represent normal market value. 
It may be said that all or nearly all the news print factories have 
large stocks of pulp and that many of them still have deliveries 
coming to them on old contracts. But whether for existing stocks 
or contracts for future delivery, prices are high, and it is only 
by taking serious losses that manufacturers are able to offer their 
paper at the above price. It is apparent that a manufacturer must 
have strong reasons before he consents to sell at a loss. In the 
first place, a great many factory owners tried to keep their plants 
going as long as possible in order to give work to their men 
and to avoid the necessity of losing skilled workers whom it is 
difficult to recruit and train. Hence, first, diminishing produc- 
tion, then, reduction of the number of working days each week, 
next, stopping of one machine, followed by that of two or more 
machines. Finally, in view of the acuteness of the crisis, the clos- 
ing down of several factories. 

It may be computed that at present there are probably more 
than half, probably two-thirds, of the number of news print ma- 
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chines lying idle, the remainder working part time or perhaps a few 
days only each week, The stocks of paper in the warehouses are 
considerable. If to the value of the pulp in stock is added 
that of paper, it is seen at once that the mills have a large amount 
of capital tied up and that some are anxious to sell their paper 
and get rid of their pulp because in view of their depleted treasury 
and need of cash, the banks have placed restrictions on loans to 
manufacturers. 

Unfortunately the demand for news paper is much smaller 
than it was in 1914, and it has dwindled still more in the course 
of the last few months. 

The large dailies are still coming out with but four pages, and 
some papers are no longer being published because their expenses 
were getting too high and, for reasons of economy, their readers 
were dropping them. However, there is a possibility that the 
large dailies will go back to the six-page size, at least once a 
week. 

Printing Paper No Better 


Printing paper fares no better. A quantity of periodicals and 
magazines have ceased to exist; the sale of books has greatly 
diminished because of their high price and of the restrictions the 
public has laid upon itself. Publishers, in the hope that the price 
of paper will decline still more, are using up their stocks and only 
bring out a very limited number of books. For instance, white 
glazed printing paper, delivered cut up to the proper size, which 
used to sell everywhere at 57 francs per 100 kilos in 1914, and 
which was selling at 550 francs last July, is now only worth from 
280 to 300 francs, and even this is considered high, although cer- 
tainly below the cost price of many paper factories that still have 
pulp stocks which they bought at top prices. 


Wrapping Paper Greatly Affected 


Wrapping paper is also greatly affected by the present situation. 
General slackness in business has reduced to a considerable ex- 
tent the use of wrapping paper, for which there is generally such 
a demand in every trade and in a great many industries. 

For this kind of paper as for others, the stocks are large, both 
at the consumers and jobbers, and it is only after they have be- 
come exhausted that a resumption of business can be hoped for. 

However, as regards this particular kind of paper, the variety 
known as macerated straw (a specialty of the Limoges district) 
has suffered less than the rest, and it is being exported in large 
quantities. 

Germany and Czecho-Slovakia have imported into France fairly 
important quantities of wrapping paper for some months past and 
their low price offers have certainly been one of the chief causes 
of the decline. j 


Big Falling Off in Pasteboard 


Pasteboard, like wrapping paper, follows so closely the general 
trend of business that it is impossible to conceive of a brilliant mar- 
ket for pasteboard when commerce and industry are paralyzed. 

Here also, there has been a tremendous falling off in prices, 
and business is very dull. Grey pasteboard, for instance, which 
was worth 180 francs per 100 kilos, can now be had at 100 francs 
or even less. From time to time, if a manufacturer is consulted, 
one is told that a few of them have noted a slight improvement 
in business for several days, but these are local movements and 
are short-lived. 

They may be also observed in other branches of the paper trade, 
but no conclusions can be drawn therefrom. 

Coated paper, fancy papers, wall papers, etc., follow the general 
rule and factories are working only a very small part of the 
time. 

Cigarette Papers Favored 


Thin papers, especially cigarette paper, were among the favored 
ones in recent years. Manufacturers of this kind are chiefly in- 
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terested in the export trade; before the war, France was one of 
the largest and most reputed suppliers of cigarette paper in the 
world; her principal competitor was Austria. During the war, the 
latter country of course could not export. On the other hand, the 
consumption of cigarette paper has increased very considerably 
during the war; America, among others, has become a quantity 
customer, and the French factories have developed to a high de- 
gree. In France there are a great number of cigarette paper ma- 
chines, while two only would be needed for French consumption 
alone. The balance of production is exported. During the greater 
part of 1920, all of these machines worked full time; manufac- 
turers paid fancy prices for whatever second-hand paper machine 
they could find, and offered builders attractive premiums for 
hastening, even by 15 days, the delivery of their orders. Prices 
reached an extremely high peak; in all countries the demand was 
tremendous; prices were not even discussed and some of the 
mills were a year behind in their deliveries. 

American companies became interested in French paper factories 
and even purchased them to secure the supply of fine quality ciga- 
rette paper they needed. Thus, the American Tobacco Company 
acquired the “Papeteries de Mauduit” of Quimperlé, whose out- 
put is one of the most famous in France, and which under the 
name of “Société Anonyme des Papeteries de Mauduit” is now 
exploited by that American group. The “Papeteries de Cham- 
pagne” of Troyes also has American interests; “Papeteries de 
Malaucéne” has a director in New York who distributes the out- 
put throughout the United States. 

The amazing prosperity of this branch of the paper trade was 
able to stand up against the situation much longer than others, 
and it was only towards the end of 1920 that poor business condi- 
tions began to make themselves felt. 

The United States cancelled one after another a quantity of 
orders, and such or such a factory that had six months’ work 
ahead, within a few days saw this dwindle to two weeks. 

The demand in other countries has also diminished but not 
quite in so marked a fashion; in any case the crisis is far less 
serious for cigarette paper than it is for other paper. Further- 
more, new countries like Jugoslavia or countries that are goiug 
through reorganization, like Rumania, are getting back on the 
market. Important contracts have recently been placed; awards 
will soon be made for supplying various Governments, and French 
industry will certainly get its share of the business, as the 
superiority of its cigarette paper is universally admitted. When 
Russia returns to a normal regime, she too will furnish im- 
portant outlets for cigarette paper. 

The manufacture of this kind of paper, which cannot make use 
of machinery for quantity production and which requires long 
practice, minute care, art even, we might say, is admirably adapted 
to the French temperament, much more so than it is to the 
American, for instance, the latter seeking before anything else 
large, powerful and rapid machinery, calling for the minimum 
human labor and being in no way interested in a machine that 
does not turn out more than 500 or 600 kilos every 24 hours. 
This explains why the United States is an important customer 
of France and why manufacturers there have never succeeded 
in the finer grades of thin cigarette paper: 11 grammes, 9 grammes 
and 7 grammes to the square meter—the latter particularly 
being a remarkable achievement that very few French factories 
even are capable of producing. 


Situation Critical 


In a general way, the French paper situation is very critical at 
present; the number of paper machines that are lying idle is con- 
siderable and there are numerous factories that have closed down. 
Others are working on a limited production basis, for a part of 
the week only, and with high cost prices by reason of the dear- 
ness of the raw material in stock, high cost of labor and taxes 
of all kinds that are daily on the increase. 
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The question having the greatest influence on business is un- 
doubtedly the uncertainty of the foreign political situation. If 
France were assured that Germany would fulfil her obligations, 
confidence would be reestablished and business would improve, 
as the requirements in the regions devastated during the war are 
enormous. It is useless to hope for last year’s prices, or for 


FITCHBURG PAPER CO. 


Among the many improvements in paper mills during the past 
year one of the most noteworthy achievements is that of the 
Fitchburg Paper Company, at Fitchburg, Mass., which has made 
additions which increase tke and capacity of the plant 
considerably. In No. 4 mill Bagley & Sewall 156-inch 
book machine has been installed, and in addition a four-story 
warehouse has been erected. A handling department is being 
prepared for taking care of old paper in the warehouse and two 
large Otis elevators have also been installed. 

The new boiler plant is particularly efficient and up to date. The 
1,500-horsepower tubular boilers—from the Dillon Company—are 
furnished with super heaters and soot blowers. 
to be stoker operated 


size 
one 


These boilers are 
equipment furnished by Detroit Stoker 
Company, which will aid in reducing the number of hands em- 
ployed in the fire room to a minimum. The feed water heaters are 
of the Cochrane type, with two feed water heaters from the Cutler- 
Hammer Company. The complete coal and ash handling equip- 
ment was installed by the Beaumont Company. There are ash 
pits under the boilers which have a capacity of 16 hours’ storage 
of ashes, and there is an ash tunnel under the main firing floor. 
The turbines are supplied with jet condensers from the Wheeler 
Engineering Company. The motor-driven centrifugal pumps were 
furnished by the Worthington Company and the Lawrence Engine 
Company. Fred Blethen, of Hazleton, Pa., has supplied the over- 
head cranes and miscellaneous equipment in electric hoists and 
compressors. A new machine driven direct current motor has also 
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the extraordinary activity that characterized that period; neither 
shall we ever see again the prices of 1914, but with a stable 
foreign political situation we should have a normal volume of 
business with prices that would soon become stabilized, and the 
French paper industry, as all other industries, would soon return 
to a prosperous condition. 


INCREASES CAPACITY 


been installed on the line shaft, receiving power from a syn- 
chronous motor generator set, which in turn is energized directly 
from the turbine. All of the electric equipment was furnished by 
the General Electric Company except the Allis Chalmers motors. 
The Roland T. Oakes Company is doing the wiring. The gen- 
erator fans are supplied with air purifiers. The paper machine 
rooms have gypsum roofs and the whole plant is fully sprinklered 
by the Jenneson Company and P. J. Hart is putting in the 


showers, etc. 


George F. Hardy of New York, was the consulting engineer in 
the work with Captain Herbert L. Watson, the resident engineer. 


ABITIBI COMPANY’S ANNUAL MEETING 


At the annual meeting of the Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany, held in the Company’s offices in Montreal, only one or two 
shareholders appeared in addition to the members of the 
of Directors. 


Board 
The statement of accounts was passed, and the Board 
of Directors re-elected. They are as follows: F.H. Anson, presi- 
dent; W. A. Black, G. E. Challes, W. K. George, G. H. Kilmer, 
K. C.; Victor E. Mitchell, K. C., D. C. L., Shirley Ogilvie, Alex- 
ander Smith and Sir Thomas Tait. 

President Anson, in commenting on the small attendance, said 
the annual statement recently issued appeared to have given satis- 


faction, as it was only following a poor statement that shareholders 
turned out in large numbers at annual meetings. 


PLANT OF THE FitcHBURG PAPER CoMPANY, FiTtcHBURG, MAss. 
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Germany’s paper industry and trade has improved steadily during 
the last year, and up to the present, judging by a summary of vari- 
ous reports and statements, expert or official, colelcted by THE 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 

Reassertment of a will to work on the part of labor is considered 
a good omen by the German industry, although it is feared that a 
new German “mania for work” will cause apprehension in com- 
petitor countries and lead to interference by the Allies, who, ac- 
cording to German opinion, will not suffer any German industry to 
prosper. 

As to the future of the German paper industry, it will have no 
reason to worry, in the opinion of Sigmund Ferenczy, the dean of 
German paper trade journalism, provided there is peace at home. 

What the prospects of German industries, including paper, will be 
in the light of recent events, considered by some as an actual re- 
newal of war, no one can tell. But there is a general feeling in 
Germany trusting in universal common sense, which is expected to 
put a stop to an indefinite continuance of war, economic. or other- 
wise, to the detriment of sane and profitable business relations, na- 
tional as well as international. 

Reports and statements, following below, treat all questions from 
a German point of view and are printed as such. 


Situation’s Review by Papier-Zeitung 

Sigmund Ferenczi, who recently celebrated his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary as the editor of Papier-Zeitung, in reviewing the national 
and international paper outlook from his German point of view, 
reaches rather pessimistic conclusions. He writes: 

“The year of 1920 began in a swirl of mounting prices. When, 
later on, the value of the German mark rose, putting a damper on 
foreign eagerness to buy, the export trade became stagnant, which, 
in turn, was followed by a domestic aversion to buying. In order to 
stimulate sales German manufacturers reduced their prices which 
had been amply remunerative, but to no avail. The high and ever- 
rising cost of living, it became apparent, consumes the purchasing 
power of the public, rendering it unable to spend any considerable 
money on the lesser necessities. This tendency was felt by pub- 
lishers and printers, as well as by the numerous trades using paper, 
in a more or !ess perfected state for wrapping and packing purposes. 

“The same tendency became evident in all the countries that had 
participated in the war. Thus a shortage that had lasted for years 
was succeeded by an overabundance of paper. The only exception 
was news print paper, for which there is still a strong demand in 
the United States, thanks to an unexampled boom in the advertising 
line. During the second half of 1920, when German paper money 
again dropped to its lowest depth, Germany was enabled, profitably, 
to sell paper to countries enjoying a high valuta. In order to ob- 
viate the charge of “dumping” and subsequent embargoes, prices 
had to conform closely to the quotations of those countries to which 
the German paper was shipped. 

“The year of 1920, for the most part, was dry, the water in the 
rivers was low and, consequently, there always was a demand for 
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wood pulp. which helped to steady the price of paper. The coal 
shortage, caused by the Agreement of Spa, had similar results, to 
the effect that many paper making and pulping machines had to 
remain idle for weeks at a time. Cellulose mills were handicapped 
in obtaining wood, and the prices of wood, as a result, became firm 
after there had been a short-lived decline. Cellulose, in increasing 
proportions, is used by our textile industry in the manufacture of 
artificial silk and staple fibre. Besides, German cellulose producers. 
will always find a ready market in foreign countries for any surplus 
which is not consumed by domestic manufacturers. 

“Since exports play a pre-eminently essential part in the eco- 
nomic life of our nation, it was the obvious duty of those in high 
places to bring about a gradual but steady improvement of valuta 
conditions. It was necessary to try and obviate any violent soaring 
of our money value, which was bound to be followed by a drop just 
as violent. Those turbulent fluctuations in the money market, as we 
experienced them last Summer, disturb the basic foundation of 
business and cause the mills to close, resulting in unemployment. 

“Paper production, as far as it desires to supply foreign wants, 
has re-established its pre-war connections and is trying hard to 
hold the field against competition which had sought a footing since 
the declaration of war. The domestic business in staple products 
has been quiet, and thus has been reflecting the general trade situa- 
tion. During the last few weeks of the year an improvement be- 
came noticeable, while the stationery business passed through a 
number of dull months, and not even the Christmas season brought 
on a spell of encouragement. 

“Although the picture sketched here with a few strokes of the pen 
lcoks rather gloomy, we could hardly expect anything better after 
losing a war so onerous, and after being compelled to submit to a 
peace so destructive. However, in spite of all, we are possessed of 
something which no enemy can take away from us: a will to work 
and ability to work. So far, most of us have had a chance to apply 
those gifts and to make some headway. If there is peace at home 
we may continue to do so. The sound common sense of our people 
on which foreigners, it would seem, rely still more than we do our- 
selves, will no doubt preserve this peace. If we succeed in doing 
so we have no longer any reason to worry about the German paper 
industry and allied trades.” 


From the Publisher’s Point of View 


“Germany is being swamped in a sea of paper,” says Dr. Martin 
Carbo in a review of the German paper situation, looking at it from 
the publishers’ point of view. Dr. Carbo’s statement is important 
in so far as it seems to prove that the “war savings” movements, 
conducted in most of the countries engaged in the world, conflict, 
have led to a rather permanent reduction in consumption which is 
now paralyzing industrial production. Before the war industry and 
trade had been spending money to stimulate consumption. During 
the war it was considered a patriotic duty to consume as little as: 
possible. And a lot of people are still full of “patriotism,” econ- 
omizing and spending as little as possible. As a result, Germam 
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paper manufacturers are bound to look for foreign markets. 
Carbo writes: 

“It was bound to come. The structure erected by ignorance and 
bureaucratic red tape was bound to collapse sooner or later. In 
1915, when our government proposed to extend the rationing sys- 
tem to paper, I lifted my warning voice and told them that the only 
thing they would accomplish would be converting a paper surplus 
country into a paper shortage country. Well, my prophecy came 
true sooner than even pessimists had expected it. Subscribers, edi- 
tors and publishers are still suffering from the terror of those days 
when it was dinned into their ears from morning to night: ‘Save 
paper!’ In the case of paper the government made the same mis- 
take as in so many other lines. Instead of stimulating production 
it treated the problem as a merely distributive one. Instead of 
helping the paper industry to produce, bureaucracy merely brought 
forth schemes that wouid discourage consumption. Limited produc- 
tion means costlier production. Prices of subscriptions and adver- 
tisements had to be raised more and more. Consequently the num- 
ber of subscriptions and advertisements decreased. The system of 
interference fimally led to imminent bankruptcy. The Government 
had to pay subventions to publishers in order to keep them alive. 
Thus one step brought on the other. Interference led to subven- 
tion, as it was bound to. While there were advocates of interfer- 
ence galore at the beginning, nearly all of them should have seen the 
error of their way by this time when Germany is swamped in a sea 
of paper. Anybody understanding the paper market months ago 
would have foretold that this would be the inevitable result. But 
they failed to convince our government bureaucrats. Besides there 
were a few so-called experts who failed to see the light. 

“Now we have no longer any subventions. Bureaucracy engaged 
in doling out the taxpayers’ contributions to publishers is now su- 
perfluous. Rationing of supplies is obsolete since newspapers no 
longer require the rations to which they are entitled. Circulation 
of newspapers has contracted to an extent that publishers need only 
a part of their allotment of white paper. We are not only swamped 
in a sea of paper; we are actually near being choked. In order to 
open up an outlet for surplus paper the Government, after consider- 
able hesitation, permitted the associated paper manufacturers to ex- 
port their products by a sort of monopolistic export arrangement. 
From November, 1920, to June, 1921, a few thousand cars of news 
print were to be permitted to be shipped to foreign soil in order to 
relieve the overstocked home market. At the same time the profit 
made in foreign markets was to be employed in lowering the price 
paid by domestic consumers. The price to be charged for export 
paper was fixed by.the Government, also the amount of paper to be 
exported. What was the result of this latest bureaucratic venture ? 

“The concern entrusted with the paper export suddenly received 
no more orders from foreign firms, while it had had plenty of calls 
before the Government interfered. Whenever the export monopoly 
offered German paper in foreign markets at the price fixed by the 
Government, foreign buyers would smile contemptuously and show 
German quotations that were by several marks lower than the offi- 
cial price, 9 marks per kilo. Agents of the monopoly went to for- 
eign countries to make oath. that none of the paper offered at a 
lower than the official price would be permitted to leave Germany, 
but they soon had to give up in disgust, for German paper at the 
lower price did reach foreign markets and German outlaw exporters 
did keep their word. 

“How can we explain this scandalous state of affairs? For it can- 
not be denied that it is a gigantic scandal. Explanation is very 
simple. 


Dr. 


neither of which knows what the other one is doing. We have a 
foreign trade bureau, a foreign trade bureau for industries using 
paper for manufacturing purposes, and a foreign commercial bureau 
for export trade. Of course, the bureau for the export of paper 
for manufacturing purposes was not asked to grant licenses for the 
export of news print. But it was asked to grant, and did grant a 





Export licenses are granted by three separate bureaus, 


license ‘to export hundreds of carloads of toilet paper, each holding 
10,000 kilos, to Holland. Suddenly there was an extraordinary de- 
mand for German toilet paper in foreign countries. A business man 
would have smelled a rat immediately. He would have known that 
we exported enough toilet paper to keep the whole world, including 
the negroes of Papua and Cru, supplied for years to come. But the 
‘expert’ holding down the government job and dishing out export 
licenses had been previously a typewriter in an envelope factory, 
and, of course, knew all about the business. Instead of exporting 
diminutive rolls of toilet paper, we shipped heavy rolls of news 
print, 4 feet long and weighing 8 cwt. each, in hundreds of carloads 
across the frontier. Nobody investigated, no one saw anything. 
Only when the‘associated news print manufacturers offered a prize 
for discovering the puzzle some officials had their vision restored. 

“It would be to laugh were it not for the fact that Germany, as a 
nation, lost an income of half a billion marks by tiis sort of official 
negligence and culpability. To speak of ‘Russian conditions’ and 
‘Panama’ in this connection, would be an insult to Russia and an 
exaggeration of the (French) Panama scandal. However, it all 
happened as it was bound to happen. Government interference is 
the twin brother of outlaw trade. It is of no avail to bewail our 
degraded morals. Nor will prosecution of the guilty remedy mat- 
ters. There is only one cure if healthy and normal conditions are 
to be restored: End Government interference! Unfetter the trade! 
For the next three months until the present arrangement expires, 
one single bureau should handle export licenses, and there must 
be strict control of exports at the frontier. 

“The ‘scandal’ led to an exhaustive discussion at a session of the 
main committee of the Economy Council, Germany’s economic par- 
liament. President Delbrueck of the National Census Office an- 
nounced that from March 1 on the value of all exports would have 
to be declared and would be verified. So far there had been no 
reliable export statistics. It was conceded that from 200 to 500 
carloads of news print had been shipped across the frontier. The 
bulk of this business was traced to a Cologne firm which had been 
considered a reputable one, but had sold out to an up-to-date 
schemer who falsified papers or used licenses over again. It was 
admitted that those shipments could not have crossed the frontier 
if officials had been as vigilant as they should have been. During 
the latter half of the previous year legal licenses for the export of 
160 carloads of news print had been granted. Publishers were as- 
sured that the government was still in a position to grant them a 
rebate of 2.35 or 2.50 marks per kilo. This rebate is charged to 
the profit made on foreign sales. 

“The committee, on which manufacturers, merchants, employers. 
and employees are represented, did not come to a conclusion. Rep- 
resentatives of industry were in favor of continuing export control. 
Representatives of commerce were in favor of free trade, and for 
not more than one office handling export licenses should such a 
system be deemed necessary. Employers expressed the fear that a 
removal of export control and free trade would bring about world 
market prices in Germany, and German labor would soon demand 
wages that would conform to world market prices. Government 
representatives stated that a removal of export control would first 
have to be passed by the Reichstag and the Federal Council. 

“Before adjourning the committee elected a sub-committee which 
is to discuss the practicability of removing restrictions on the im- 
port of coal.” 


Labor Conditions 


The Reichs-Arbeitsbiatt, an official Government publication re- 
cording labor conditions, describes the state of employment prevail- 
ing in the paper industry up to January 10 as follows: 

“Reports received cover 12,500 employees. Of them 1,600 could 
be recorded as having joined the ranks of those whose employment 
is considered good or satisfactory. The number of those in ‘poor” 
plants, amounting to 41.7 in the previous month, dropped to 29 per 
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cent. The number of those employed increased by 1.6 per cent, 
compared with the previous month. Paper mills, while having no 
reason to complain of orders, were handicapped by low water in 
the rivers, lack of fuel and car shortage. One large pulp mill in 
East Prussia, having reaciied 75 per cent of its pre-war output, is 
kept going only by using American coal. 

“The manufactured paper industry was benefited by Christmas 
business. Generally speaking, however, there is a tendency on the 
part of merchants and consumers to hold back orders, as they ex- 
pect another drop in prices. Foreign countries excepting a few 
specialties, have no longer any use for German products, as for- 
eign producers seem to be able to manufacture them cheaper than 
we could do it. The association of Swiss paper manufacturers, for 
instance, has reduced prices by 30 per cent, which excludes German 
manufacturers, principally those of Southern Germany, from the 
Swiss market. 

“Wall paper manufacturers report an improved demand, but the 
state of employment remains unchanged. Some plants took on more 
hands in order to get out new designs and sample books, thinking 
thereby to stimulate business. 

“Unemployment in the-tar paper industry continues undimished. 
There is hardly any betterment in sales. As to raw materials, the 
raw board is now a little cheaper, although prices ought to come 
down still more. As to tar, the price remains as high as ever. Not- 
withstanding bad business and stagnation, a number of firms com- 
plain of fuel shortage. One plant had to close entirely on account 
of having no coal. 

“In the manufacture of news print and book paper there is con- 
siderable improvement in the state of employment. While during 
the previous month there were only 2,000 out of a total of 8,000 em- 
ployed in plants that were running ‘well’ or ‘satisfactory,’ there are 
now 4,000 of them so situated. This improvement is due, at least 
jn part, to Christmas business. There is a noticeable increase in the 
advertising business, In forty-eight plants which reported the num- 
ber of employees increased by 1.6 per cent. The number of the un- 
employed is considerably less than it was. There is still an over- 
supply of expert mechanics able to run machines, while there is an 
unsupplied demand for skilled women workers. Car and fuel short- 
age are nientioned in spots.” 


Raw Materials 


As to raw materials. the German paper industry has no longer 
any difficulties to contend with, according to reports for the month 
of December, although prices of wood and old paper went up. 
Some mills that formerly used rags have not yet taken up this 
branch again on account of the high prices demanded for rags. 
The coal supply was insufficient and, at the time of the miners’ 
strike, it failed almost entirely, principally in Saxony. Water power 
also failed During the first three weeks of December most of the 
plants depending upon water power had to shut down. During the 
fourth week matters improved. There was no trouble regarding 
auxiliary materials, although their prices remained high. 

As a result of low water in rivers, the output of pulp mills was 
insufficient. In Silesia, for instance, it was nil during the first three 
weeks of the month. In Southern Germany it was only 30 per cent 
of the required amount. 

Generally speaking, there was little change in the cellulose indus- 
try. One large plant was forced to shut down as a result of the 
Spa agreement diverting German coal to France. This however, 
was the only instance of material stoppage in cellulose production. 

As most wage agreements expired with the end of the year, the 
month of December was enlivened by negotiations between em- 
ployers and employees. All of them resulted in amicable settle- 
ments, with the exception of the districts of Westphalia and 
Mecklenburg. 


Another Review of the Paper Market 


In reviewing the German paper market of 1920 and present con- 


ditions, George Sensenhauser, a Berlin trade expert, says: 

“For the wholesale paper trade the year of 1920 was full of con- 
trasts. During the first months, up to April and May, there was 
an acute shortage in goods, leading to an erratic rise in prices, 
which were by far higher than those of war times. Then there 
came a rise in the value of the mark, which depressed exports. In 
conjunction, there was a consumers’ strike, which made the situa- 
tion still worse. Prices dropped. Goods accumulated in ware- 
houses, and there were forced sales. Wholesale merchants experi- 
enced heavy losses, and bank credits had to be strained to the 
breaking point. Those losses have not all been liquidated as yet, 
and there are still stocks on hand that were manufactured during 
the high price season. 


“Profits made during the good season and a renewed drop in the 
value of German money helped to overcome the crisis. But the 
experienced merchants had had discouraged orders. Nobody cared 
to have large stocks on hand. Although during the last months of 
the year there was an occasional shortage in certain grades, prices 
remained within normal and justified bounds. Everybody tries to 
dispose of his goods as quickly as possible and does his utmost to 
avoid accumulations. Business was quiet during the Christmas 
season. While there was a stimulated demand for paper bags and 
wrapping paper, also for certain paper luxuries, the large consumers 
of news and book print paper required only the ordinary amounts. 
Prices, as a rule, remained stationery, with the exception of-an 
increase necessitated by higher freight rates. Formerly, the prin- 
cipal question was: ‘Will prices rise or drop?’ Now we are asking 
only: ‘When will prices drop, and how far?’ However, there is 
little chance of a drop before Spring. The association of German 
cellulose manufacturers, accordingly, decided to maintain prices to 
the end of January in spite of higher costs of coal, freight, etc. 

“Agreements made by paper manufacturers had undoubtedly a 
beneficent influence in steadying prices and in the quiet develop- 
ment of the market. While manufacturers were looking out for 
their own interest, primarily, they at the same time contributed to 
the common weal. Wholesale merchants and manufacturers should 
always remember that they depend upon one another. Neither 
party to the agreement, relying upon temporary power, should over- 
reach itself in order to obtain a temporary advantage. 

“Price agreements, syndicates and finally the trust are a higher 
form of economic organization which concerns not only private in- 
terests. They may be of benefit to the economic life of the whole 
nation by specializing in certain lines of manufacture, by more 
profitably distributing raw materials and coal, by allotment of mar- 
kets and numerous other ways in saving waste. To obtain these 
same savings by socialization of our industry not even the most 
advanced advocates of nationalization will dare to assert. © 

“Of course, there may be perils in the wake of trustification. To 
meet them there should be associations of consumers. Trade and 
press would have to be on the watch. But one thing is certain: 
laws and regulations were found to be inadequate in dealing with 
this situation. 

“Whether manufacturers’ agreements are strong enough to with- 
stand real pressure, however, is doubtful. Last Summer, during the 
crisis, which was not even a very serious one, the structure of com- 
bination began to show a number of undeniable cracks. One had 
the impression that some manufacturers were already on the jump 
to desert the ship. Only a recurrence of a steady market, brought 
about by unrelated causes, it seemed, held the combination together. 

“The most inestimable gain brought about during last year, how- 
ever, is the resurrection of the will to work. This, on the other 
band, seems to cause apprehension in other countries, for every- 
where there is a cry for anti-dumpins laws. Why there should be 
this exaggerated apprehension is not apparent in view of actual fig- 
ures. For instance, Germany last year up ta September exported 
only 168,828 cwt. of wrapping paper to Englatid, valued at £517,919, 
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while in the whole of 1913 we exported 892,483 cwt. of the 
same goods to England, valued at £745,510. As the weight of the 
goods is the real criterion, those figures ought not to be looked upon 
with apprehension.” 


New Regulations for News Print 


For the first quarter of 1921 the German Government has issued 
new rules and regulations for news print manufacturers and con- 
sumers, that is, publishers. This new ukase covers more than 1% 
pages in the Paper Gasette, and is written in the usual bureaucratic 
style which no ordinary citizen is able to understand. Still it illus- 
trates the state of mind of bureaucracy, which is the same nuisance 
in every country of the world. While Germany “is swamped in a 
sea of paper,” bureaucracy proposes to continue rationing. Pub- 
lishers, whose circulation dwindled, are required to report the per- 
centage of the slump, and their ration will be cut accordingly. It 
will not be cut too closely, the ukase magnanimously assures the 
publishers, but it will be cut. In order words, bureaucracy wants 
to go through the motions of doing something, although this sort 
of work is absolutely useless. Bureaucracy’s magnanimous state of 
mind includes finances. The ukase reduces the amount publishers 
have to pay for paternal guidance by bureaucracy from 90 pfennigs 
to “only” 40 pfennigs per kilogram of news print consumed. Why 
Germany shouid still pay even a small amount for a paternal ra- 
tioning system while the country is being choked by an avalanche 
of paper, is a conundrum to an ordinary mind. 
bureaucrats hate to relinquish their jobs. 


But, of course, 
In the meantime pub- 
lishers no longer have to order their paper by way of the govern- 
ment office. They are permitted again to deal directly with the 
manufacturer. Still they will have to report quarterly the amount 
of paper consumed at their respective plants. 

It is not probable that this bureaucratic nonsense will outlive the 
first of April when the first quarter expires. German publishers 
are too intelligent to stultify themselves for the benefit of useless 
chairwarmers. Unless military measures taken by France and 
England against Germany upset the economic and political equili- 
brium of the country, there will be moving day for bureaucracy, as 
far as the paper industry is concerned, soon after April 1. 

As a matter of fact, the new “rules” laid down will ‘be honored 
only by their breach, if there were any necessity of doing so. Daily 
newspapers under the rew rules are again permitted 28 pages. With 
or without this concession larger size editions are bound to make 
their appearance, always provided foreign relations will not create 
another upheaval. As the advertising outlook is good, the increased 
size would probably consume all the news print Germany is able to 
produce. But,-as the political future of Germany is very dark, in 
view of the attitude of France and England, who, according to the 
German view, are determined to crush Germany economically, 
speculation as to future trade development in the paper industry is 
idle and futile. 


New Home for Institute for Cellulose Chemistry 


The establishment of the Institute for Cellulose Chemistry in its 
own building as a state institution at Darmstadt was one of the 
principal events in last year’s history of German paper making. It 
was duly celebrated last January 8, the industry in all its branches 
being well represented. The Institute is now located in a former 
armory donated by the Hessian State. It is a four-story building 
which has been reconstructed for the purpose, to which it is devoted. 
The costs were borne by contributions, paper and cellulose manu- 
facturers being the principal contributors. 

The basement of the building contains the “kitchen” where the 
cooking is to be done. It is not yet finished entirely. On the first 
floor are located the paper dyeing laboratory, in conjunction with 
the experiment station. In the rear part of the floor there is the 
professors’ room and their private laboratory. On the second floor 
is a chemical laboratory for 20 students, also a weighing room, a 
chemical dispensary, a room for combustion and print experiment- 
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ing and a room for fermentation. The third floor has been reserved 
for a lecture room. In addition, there are a library containing prac- 
tically every book that was ever written on paper making, and a 
preparation room. 

The Institute was taken over by Councillor of State Block on be- 
half of the State Government, who, in turn, handed the key to the 
Rector of the Technical High School, of which the Institute is 
now a component part. Dr. Heuser, in receiving the key from the 


rector, outlined the work the Institute is expected to perform in 
the future. 


Annual Report of the Api 


The annual report of the Api, the association of employers using 
paper for manufacturing purposes, states that 34 wage agreements 
were concluded during the year. As a general proposition the sys- 
tem of wage agreements was found to give satisfaction, although 
in some case the communist spirit manifested itself as a disturbing 
and destructive element. The report says that im the long run it 
will be necessary to establish a uniform agreement regarding wages 
and conditions of labor for al! Germany, in place of sectional agree- 
ments. The Api is composed of envelope manufacturers, bookbind- 
ers, book printers, ledger and note book manufacturers, paper box 
industry, lithography, wallpaper manufacturers and producers of 
corrugated paper board. 

The Api duiing the year had to deal with the problem of part 
time workers who demand part payment for the time they are idle. 
Employers have been paying these hands a certain percentage of 
the wages for which they did not work, but the Api declines to 
enter into a general agreement on this subject, which is demanded 
by the labor organizations. The association takes the stand that it 
would be the duty of the nation to assist part time workers, the 
same as the state is paying out-of-work and sick benefits. If the 
industry should be burdened with the support of part time workers 
it would mean the breakdown of the industry and its inability to 
compete with foreign rivals in the markets of the world. 

The German paper yarn industry at the end of 1920 was in a 
flourishing condition, according to_ official reports. This was due 
to the declining value of German money which correspondingly in- 
creased the cost of foreign raw materials, such as cotton, hemp and 
jute. The domestic demand concentrated upon paper twine and 
rope. Foreign demand continued undiminished. In the case of 
paper twine it even increased. In the United States, where a pound 
of hemp twine costs 33 cents, a lively interest in German paper 
twine is manifesting itself, according to reports received by Ger- 
man manufacturers. Although two small paper twine factories have 
been established in the United States, the Germans profess not to 
fear this competition. Foreign importers are said to be principally 
interested in colored paper twine, a novelty used in tying up fancy 
boxes. Argentina and Brazil are importing large quantities of 
paper yarn clothing, said to be suitable for workers in tropical and 
semi-tropical climates. Paper suits costing only $1 or $2 are pre- 
ferred to cotton suits costing from $12 to $20. The paper yarn in- 
dustry had no labor trouble and does not expect any. The fuel 
supply is considered satisfactory. Nor is there any trouble about 
the supply of raw materials. 

To extend this industry’s market in America an exhibition was 
held at the American Association of Commerce ard Trade in Ber- 
lin. Emergency products of the war (paper units) were omitted. 
Twine, rope, bags, wall hangings, runners, floor coverings, wall 
burlap, wall decorations and insulations for cables were the prin- 
cipal exhibits. The exhibition was open until February 5. 


Price of Wood Declining 


The price of wood is declining. Pulp and paper manufacturers 
are holding back, expecting a further decline. Early last year the 
prices were very high as most people deprived of coal were burning 
firewood. Then there was a crash and prices tumbled. Since last 
Fall the declining tendency continues. 
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The following is an abstract of a very complete article from the about 30 in the Philippines, and about 24 in Africa, while none are 
Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, July-September, 1920, on the found in Europe, though a considerable number have been planted 
Utilization of Bamboo for Papermaking. The sections on distribu- for ornamental purposes, and have proved more or less hardy in 
tion and occurrence have been considerably abbreviated, while that the United Kingdom. 









on the production of pulp is given 
in more detail. No details as to 
cost are given, as they will vary 
greatly in different countries. 


General Characteristics and Dis- 
tribution of Bamboos 


The arborescent grasses known 
as bamboos all belong to one 
tribe of the family Graminez, but 
are referred to 30 genera and 
comprise about 550 species. A 
few of these extend into the 
warmer temperate regions, but 
the great majority are natives of 
the humid regions of equatorial 
and sub-tropical latitudes. They 
grow, sometimes gregariously in 
light rich soil, with phenomenal 
rapidity, reaching many feet in 
height in a single season. Most 
of them are perennial, and have 
more or less branching rhizomes 
from which rise the erect culms 
with hollow internodes of vary- 
ing length, separated by solid 
nodes or “knots,” and secreting 
considerable proportions of silica 
in their cell-walls. They yield a 
pecto-lignocellulose, intermediate 
in character between the cellulose 
of esparto and that of coniferous 
wood; and, when crushed and 
boiled so as to be freed from the 
starch and other water-soluble 
matters present, can—at least in 
the case of most of the species 
that have as yet been tested— 
be converted into an excellent, 
easily bleachable pulp. 


The group is mainly Asiatic, 
320 of the species belonging to 





Bamboos mostly flower at long 
intervals—thirty or forty years 
—all the representatives of any 
one species in a district coming 
into blossom simultaneously. 
After flowering, the “culms” or 
erect shoots, die, and sometimes 
the rhizome or “clump” dies also. 
The dead culms can, however, be 
utilized for pulp for at least two 
or three years after they have 
flowered. Even if the clumps are 
killed by flowering, new ones will 
be produced from self-sown seed 
in five or six years, and culms 
suitable for extraction will again 
be available in eight or ten years 
from the date of flowering. This 
feature in the life-history of the 
plants obviously renders it pre- 
ferable to have more than one 
species in the district exploited 
and makes the last date of 
flowering an essential considera- 
tion in starting a pulp ‘enter- 
prise. 

Bamboos grow at very various 
altitudes, a moist atmosphere be- 
ing apparently more vitally nec- 
essary to them than a high tem- 
perature. “In all probability, 
the occurrence of natural bam- 
boo woods is also connected with 
the peculiarities of the soil that 
are less favorable to other trees, 
since they usually appear only 
locally, except in the Burmese 
mountains, where they some- 
times cover extensive tracts. 
Bamboo woods merit the term 
‘pure’ better than any others, for 
they consist of only one or two 






















































































































































































the monsoon region of Asia and | et om PE es es tel 
15 out of the 30 genera and some 









species of bamboo and are de- 
e ” 
Photo-Mcch. Dept. Thomason College, Roorkee. Photo by R. S. Pearson. void of any other plants.” The 


136 species occurring in India. light-demanding character of 
There are 179 species, belonging OES: REE the bamboo largely accounts 


to 8 genera, but mostly to Chusquea and Arundinaria, which have for the small size of those species that occur as wunde-- 
been recorded from South America ; 49 species occur in Japan; growth of high forests, The exploitation for. papermaking 
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of these and of the herbaceous and some of the climbing forms 
would be difficult. 
The occurrence of bamboo and its utilization in various countries 


; 4 
as follows ‘ 
- India 


Excluding timber, bamboos form the most important forest prod- 
uct of India. In 1896, Gamble estimated that the annual Indian 
consumption of bamboos must be something like 150 millions per 
annum. From the forests of Burma alone over 80 millions were 
extracted annually for the five years ending 1918-1919. The supply, 
however, is far in excess of the local demand, and, in some localities, 
enormous quantities are available for papermaking. 

The possibility of utilizing Indian bamboos on a commercial 
scale for the manufacture of paper was first investigated by Rout- 
ledge in 1875’. In 1905, Sindall investigated the possibility of manu- 
facturing paper pulp in Burma. His report contains a detailed 
account of the value of bamboos for this purpose. Sindall, in 1909, 
wrote his little book on Bamboo for Papermaking. During recent 
years much work has been done in India by Raitt and by Pearson. 
~ The most suitable India bamboos for papermaking, from the point 
of view of abundance and availability, are Bambusa polymorpha 
Cephalostachyum pergracile (‘‘tinwa”), Bambusa 
arundinacea (“dougi’) and Melocanna bambusoides (“muli’”’), all 
of which have been found to give high yields of pulp. 


(“kyathaung”), 


Manufac- 
turing trials have been made from time to time on a commercial 
scale with Indian bamboos, Sindall’s Bamboo for Papermaking be- 
ing printed on paper made in England from Bambusa polymorpha, 
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while Pearson’s Note in the Indian Forest Records (1913) was 
printed on paper made in India from the same species. Concessions 
for working the bamboo forests in a number of localities have 
been granted, or are at present the subject of negotiations, and 
it is to be expected that, in the near future, paper will be manu- 
factured from Indian bamboos on a large scale. 

The area of bamboo forests has been stated to be over 2,400,000 
acres, with a possible output of at least 1,750,000 tons of dry stems 
annually. The forests are under the control of the government, 
which offers to reserve areas, and grant factory sites rent free for 
21 years, charging no royalty for 7 years and then only 1 rupee 
per ton, provided the factory be built within 2 years and be worked 
120 days per annum with an output reaching 10,000 tons after 7 
years and 20,000 after 14 years. 

The various districts suitable for papermaking are described by 
Pearson, especially in a series of recent articles in the Indian 
Forester for 1920. In Burma there are five districts, each one of 
which would support a pulp mill. Bombay, with about 200,000 
acres of forest, has three suitable factory sites. There are also 
three areas in the Madras Presidency, with an aggregate extent of 
over 64,000 acres and an estimated output of 23,000 tons of pulp. 
The prevalent species is dangi. There are other forest areas in 
Mysore, in Cochin and in Assam. The prevalent bamboo in Cochin 
and Travancore is Ochlandra travancorica, known locally as “ele- 


1References to hamboo as a_papermaking material may be found in the 
PAPER Trave Journal, vol. 72, No. 1 (Dec. 30, 1920), in West’s Bibliography 
of Papermaking Materials. 
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phant grass”; Raitt has obtained such excellent laboratory results 
from this material that a Bombay Syndicate and a large London 
firm have applied for leases of the area on his recommendation. 


Ceylon 


Although no manufacturing project has been put forward, it is 
probable that the three species used for building (Bambusa arundi- 
nacea, B. vulgaris, and B. nana) could be used for papermaking. 


Indo-China 


It has been estimated that there are from 50 to 90 species of 
bamboo indigenous to French Indo-China, including several of thcse 































shown to be suitable for paper pulp in Burma. Pulp has been 
made wholly or partly from bamboo in Tonkin during recent years 
at 2 factories, one at Dapcau, near Hanoi, having an output of 
150 tons of paper a month, and the other at Vietri with an out- 
put of 250 tons. Pulp from the latter reached Bordeaux during 
the war in 400-pound bales, hydraulically pressed, hooped, and 
packed in gunny at £12 10s. per ton and some of this appeared on 
the English market. 

The factory at Dapcau at first manufactured only wrapping paper, 
but towards the end of 1918 caustic soda became available and 
since then various qualities of paper have been produced, including 
news print, note paper, drawing paper and blotting paper. Three 
newspapers are now being printed in Indo-China on paper made at 
this factory. Bamboos form the greater part of the raw material 
used in the Tonkin paper mills, other materials employed being 
lalang grass, rice husks, and old rags. The species used kave not 
been identified botanically as yet. 


China 


At least 60 kinds of bamboo appear to occur in the country. 
Phyllostachys heteroclada (“chung chu”) which is less than 20 
feet in height, is abundant in Central and Western China, especially 
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STRUCTURAL BAMBOO 


in alluvial areas, but it is also found up to altitudes of 4,000 feet, 
and in western Hupeh is commcnly employed for papermaking by 
local methods. The larger P. nigra (“pan chu”), 30 to 40 feet in 
height and 3 to 4 inches in diameter, is one of the commonest 
species throughout the Yang-tsze Valley. Bambcos are, in fact, 
the only woody plants that are abundant throughout all but the 
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coldest parts of the Middle Kingdom. 
proportion of the woods in Fukien and provide the material for 
the paper industry; in Huan the river banks and the adjacent 
country are stated to be covered with bamboo groves and much 
paper is made. 
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3amboos form a large 


Sir A. Hosie (On the Trail of the Opium Poppy, 
vel. 1, 1914), writing of Szechuan, states: “The road frequently 





DwarF BAMBOO 


passing through dense bamboo forests. . . . Nowhere in China had 
I seen bamboo forests on such a large scale. Needless to say, nu- 
merous small factories were busy converting them into paper; but 
the bamboo is such a fast grower that they seemed to be making 
little impression on these wonderful forests.” These Chinese 
bamboo-groves seem—in most cases at least—to be the result of de- 
liberate cultivation, the plants having been accepted by the people 
in lieu of timber trees. 
Japan 

Although numerous species are indigenous to Japan, bamboos 
would seem to be only the objects of sporadic cultivation, the 
large quantities required for miscellaneous uses being mainly sup- 
plied from Formosa. 

Philippines 

The species (about 30) of bamboo occurring in the Philippines 
have been more completely studied than in any other country. (See 
Brown and Fischer, Bulletin 15, Bureau of Forestry, Manila, 
1918.) Richmond found that the wild, thin-walled Schizostachyum 
lumampao (or cafia bojo), treated by the soda process, to be the 
most satisfactory paper material. This is an. erect, gregarious 
species sometimes reaching 30 feet in height and occupying con- 
siderable areas with a dense stand, averaging nearly 9,000 canes 
per hectare. It forms almost pure stands from sea level to 300 
meters and clumps bearing 15-20 culms are “not infrequently so 
close together that it is difficult to wedge a way between.” 

Malaysia 

Among the bamboos of Malaysia and the Dutch East Indies, 
from Java to Borneo, are several species proved suitable for paper 
pulp in Burma, such as “tin-wa” (Cephalostachyum pergracile) and 
“tei-wa” (Bambusa Tulda). The common bamboo (Bambusa vu!- 
garis) or “hower” occurs both wild and cultivated, from the plains 
to an altitude of 3,500 feet in Java, Singapore, Celebes, and the 
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Moluccas. The spiny bamboo (B. spinosa) is abundant from Java 
to Borneo; and the dwarf B. Nana, cultivated all over the area, 
is half wild in Java and Singapore. The largest bamboo, Dendro- 
calamus giganteus, which grows 18 inches in a day and reached 120 
feet, and its valuable but smaller ally, D. strictus, are also present, 
together with many slender or climbing species of Dinochloa and 
Schisostachyum, which may prove as valuable as S. 
the Philippines. 


lumampao in 


Borneo 


Foxworthy (Bulletin No. 1, 1916, Dept. Forestry, Brit. N. Borneo) 
states that bamboos are apparently not “in sufficient large quantities 
for the supply of a paper mill.” Lalang grass and dipterocarp 
timbers have been suggested as possible local materials for the 
manufacture of paper. 


Tropical America and the West Indies 

Most of the bamboos of America belong to genera peculiar to 
te New World, Guadua taking the place of Bambusa, Chusquea 
that of Schisostachyum, etc., only Arundinaria and Nastus, perhaps, 
being indigenous to both although some Asiatic 
species have become naturalized in the West Indies. The 
bamboos (Avundinaria macrosperma and A. tecta), which are of 
no great height, form the low-lying extra-tropical “canebrakes” 
which characterize the most northern extensicn of the group on this 
continent, the first named occurring in Florida, and on the shores 
of the Mississippi and in Arkansas, while the second is found in 
Kentucky and near Philadelphia, Forty years ago a considerable 
quantity of paper pulp was annually made from 4. macrosperma 
in North and South Carolina and the lowlands of the Mississippi. 
The cane was cut in pieces, tightly packed in cast iron cylinders, 22 
feet long and 1 foot in diameter, known as “guns,” fitted with 
very strong After 15 minutes’ treatment of the 
cane with steam at 180 pounds pressure, it was shot out of the 
gun against an iron sheet by the sudden opening of one end of 


hemispheres, 


reed- 


steam domes. 
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the cylinder, and thoroughly disintegrated by the expansion of the 
compressed absorbed steam. The utilization of this species by 
modern methods is now under consideration in Louisiana. 

A considerable portion of the area occupied by gregarious bam- 
boos in Trinidad is made up of introduced Asiatic species, es- 
specially Bambusa vulgaris. 


Paper has been made for some years 
in Trinidad, 


from bamboo-pulp, and 
Messrs. Nelson of Edinburgh have a concession for cutting bamboo 
in the government and have 1,000 
St. Joseph, 7 miles from Port-of-Spain. 

Though bamboos occur generally throughout Jamaica, they do 
not occupy extensive continuous areas. 


more or less compietely 


forests, planted acres near 


Although under present 
conditions, they might be remuneratively cultivated, a London news- 
paper, which some years ago took for a time a considerable quantity 
for papermaking, abandoned the enterprise because the supply was 
inadequate. 
Africa 

Arundinaria alpina occurs extensively in the Kenya forests of 
East Africa. According to D, E. Hutchins there are not less than 
600,000 acres of bamboo forest on the slopes of Kenya. On the 
wetter portions of the west side of Kenya, the species reaches a 
height of 60 feet with a basal diameter of 5 inches, while in the 
lower part of the belt there are valuable yellow 
and East African camphor. This East African bamboo has re- 
cently been under investigation at the Imperial Institute and while 
the investigation is not complete, the results are promising. 


woods, juniper 


Conversion of Bamboo Into Paper Pulp 
1. ComminuTicn. Because of the great resistance of bamboo 
to penetration by liquids, it is necessary that it should be sub- 
mitted to preliminary disintegration or comminution before being 
digested with chemical solutions. The nodes or knots are particu- 
larly hard and resistant. Raitt has expressed the view that the 


stems must not be merely chipped, but thoroughly crushed and 


INTERIOR OF MATURE ForEST OF SCHIZOSTACHYUM LUMAMPAO, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
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that then the whole bamboo (nodes and internodes) can generally 
be utilized. He states that the large bamboos should be split 
longitudinally and then crushed, so that the whole stem is reduced 
to a mass of fibrous bundles, somewhat resembling coarse tow. 
This mechanical treatment is claimed to have the following advan- 
tages: the node can be used and need not be cut out; two hours 
are saved in the time of digestion; a weaker cooking liquid can 
be used; a more even product is obtained. 

A number of processes have been patented for crushing and cut- 
ting bamboo in preparation for chemical treatment. The essential 
operations in some of these processes are as follows: 

(a) The stems are passed through crushing rollers and are 
subsequently acted on by drawing rollers to pull the fibers apart, 
while the material is held in the nip of the last pair of crushing 
rollers. 

(b) The stems are subjected throughout their whole length to 
a simultaneous rubbing and crushing action. The machine comprises 
two or more-rollers with chaneled surfaces rotating at different 
speeds. 

(c) The stems are crushed and disintegrated by means of rollers 
and then cut into convenient lengths for passing into the digester. 

(d) The stems are first cracked by passing them between rollers 


Photo-Mech. Dept. Thomason College, Roorkee. Photo by S. R. Pearson. 
3AMBOO RAFTS AT MAINMUK KASALONG RIvER, CHITTAGONG 
Hm. Tract 
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Photo-Mech. Dept. Thomason College, Roorkee. Photo by 
BAaMBUSA VULGARIS SCHRAD 


S. R. Pearson. 


and are then split into two pieces longitudinally by a knife, the 
split portions are submitted to crushing and disintegrating rollers 
and are finally cut into portions of a convenient length. 

2. ReMovaAL or STARCHY Matter. Raitt advises that the crushed 
stems should be boiled with water before being passed to the 
digester. This removes the soluble starchy matter, reduces the 
amounts of chemicals needed and avoids, in part, the formation of 
dark brown products which render bleaching difficult. 

3. Dicestion. All four of the known digestion methods have 
been applied to bamboo, Of these the ordinary sulphite’ method 
is ubviously unsuitable. The soda process has given satisfactory 
results in the hands of both Sindall and Raitt, and can be readily 
applied to grasses and other products in case the supply of bam- 
boos should run short. The sulphate process is largely employed 
in Europe for the production of pulp from the wood of coniferous 
trees. The main objection to it is the production of evil-smelling 
velatile by-products. Raitt found that this process gives a slightly 
larger yield of pulp than the soda process, that the pulp is of a 
paler color and more easily bleached and that the cost of chemicals 
is rather less. He therefore regards the sulphate method as 
the best for bamboo in respect both of ccst and quality of product. 
Pearson, referring to these results, states: “Whether the results 
cbtained by the sulphate process in a mill will be equal to-those 
obtained with caustic soda and whether the resultant half-stuff_ 
is of equal quality remains to be proved.” 

The soda and sulphate processes yield pulp which is well di- 
gested and could be easily bleached. The lime process, however, 
results in the production of a brown pulp of a much poorer 
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quality and incapable of being bleached. As bamboo is capable of 
yielding a high-class pulp, it seems a pity that it should be used 
for the manufacture of such inferior material, There is, how- 
ever, a possibility that the comparatively low value of the pulp 
might be more than compensated by the high yield of pulp and 
by the low cost of the chemicals used, and that it thus might be 
more profitable to produce the brown half-stuff by the lime method 
than to manufacture a good-class soda-pulp. 


Conclusions 
Bamboo pulp is too good for the manufacture of ordinary 
news print paper and is more suitable for the better grades of 
printing paper. A firm of papermakers, to whom a sample of 
bleached pulp was sent with a view to experiments being made 
on the manufacture of a thin sheet suitable for lithographic print- 
ing, stated that the paper was put through the mill just as if 
wood pulp were being treated, and that no difficulty was en- 
countered and no alterations were required with the machine. 
Lithographic printers who tried the paper reported that it takes 
both letterpress and litho-work admirably. 

The occurrence of various native or introduced bamboos at 
various altitudes, in many countries, is sufficient to show that, 
where they do not already exist in sufficient quantity to be ex- 
ploitable for paper pulp, there would be no difficulty in intro- 
ducing and cultivating those species which have proved suitable 
for this purpose. The cutivation of the bamboo for paper pulp 
offers a number of advantages over spruce and other pulpwoods. 
As mentioned above, bamboo culms are available for extraction 
within 8 to 10 years from the time of sowing, and, if a proper 
system of rotation cutting is adopted, their cutting can be con- 
tinued for a period of 50 years or more, that is, until they flower. 
Propagation of the bamboo is relatively simple. The most ef- 
fectual method is by seed, but, as this is not always available, 
the usual method is by cuttings of the half-matured culms. These 
are about 3 feet long, and should include, if possible, part of the 
rhizome. They may be inserted vertically direct in their final posi- 
tion, with the two lowest nodes buried, or they may be placed 
horizontally in prepared beds. In the latter case a shoot arises 
from each node, and-the young plants are later separated and set 
out in the plantations. 

The area of a bamboo forest required to supply a pulp mill de- 
pends upon the yield of pulp obtainable from the stems and the 
quantity of bamboos that can be cut per acre. The work of Sin- 
dall, Raitt and Richmond has shown that the yield of pulp varies 
somewhat according to the species of the bamboo employed and 
the method of treatment, but it may be reckoned that the average 
yield is about 40-45 degrees. In other words, approximately 2.25 
to 2.5 tons of air-dried stems, including both nodes and _ inter- 
nodes would be required to produce one ton of air-dried pulp. 

Pearson has calculated in detail the yield of stems obtainable 
from natural forests in the case of different species in a number 
of selected areas in Burma, Bombay and Madras. The approxi- 
mate yield of dry internodes per acre was found to vary from 
2.2 tons in the case of Bambusa arundinacea in the East Canara 
Forest Division of Bombay to 17.6 tons in the case of B. poly- 
morpha and Cephalostachyum pergracile in the Pyinmana and 
Toungoo Divisions of Burma. These estimates were made on the 
assumption that the nodes would not be used, but if these are 
included the yields would be increased by 15 per cent in the case 
of the first named species and 10 per cent in the other two species. 
Brown and Fischer apparently obtained 14.25 tons of dried stems 
per acre in the case of Schizostachyum Iumampao in the Philip- 
pines. Pearson considers that the bamboos should be cut on a 
five years’ rotation. On this basis, and using, also, his figures 
for the yield of stems, it may be calculated that the area re- 
quired to supply a factory in India producing 300 tons of pulp per 
week will vary from 9,000 acres in the more densely covered 
localities to 80,000 acres in the poorer forests. Raitt (World’s 


Paper Trade Review, Sept. 29, 1907), suggests a three years’ 
rotation and considers that five tons per acre of air-dried bamboo, 
without nodes could be cut annually in India, Sindall accepts 
Raitt’s estimate as a basis, so that on this assumption a mill 
making 300 tons of pulp weekly would require at least 7,000 
acres of forest uniformly covered with bamboo. Allowing for 
roads and areas not covered with bamboo, Sindall estimates that 
14,000 acres would be required to supply a mill of the capacity 
mentioned. Pearson’s estimates of yield are based on actual 
measurements of a large number of sample plots, so that the cal- 
culations given above, which are based on his figures, are prob- 
ably more nearly accurate. 

In selecting a site for a paper or pulp mill using bamboo there 
are a number of considerations that have to be taken into ac- 
count, which are common to all paper or pulp mills. On account 
of the bulky nature of bamboos, it is essential that the factory 
should be situated on or close to a river which is not subject 
to periods of too great flooding or dryness, so that the stems 
can be transported cheaply from the forest throughout the year. 
Pearson, referring to Indian conditions, states that an annual 
supply of at least 20,000 tons of air-dried bamboo should be 
available within reach of the factory, while it is necessary that 
the bamboos, which should have little or no local value for local 
purposes, should be obtainable at a maximum price of Rs. 15 per 
ton of air-died stems, landed at the mill, 


BAYLESS MFG. CO. MAKES ADDITIONS 


Additions to the plant of the Bayles; Manufacturing company 
at Austin, Pa., are rapidly nearing conipletion and it is expected 
will be in operation at an early date. This concern, which has 
specialized in fibre, bag and kraft for years is planning to produce 
high grade book and sulphite bond on a large scale. A bleach 
plant for bleaching sulphite and a plant for the conversion of old 
papers are provided for in the buildings in course of erection during 
the past year. Five Bellmar bleachers will be installed in the 
sulphite plant. The concern will use liquid chlorine for bleaching, 
having its own bleach preparation plant. The plant for the con- 
version of old papers will be able to handle 60 tons of stock daily. 
The Billingham system is to be used. 

The buildings erected to accommodate the new departments of 
the Bayless Manufacturing Company are the last word in paper 
mill construction. They are strictly fire proof, reinforced concrete 
and steel being used exclusively. Large steel sash with wire 
glass panes afford splendid lighting for the interior. The con- 
version plants are to be housed in a structure 160 by 84 feet in 
dimensions, with a basement and high main floor. A stock house, 
of the same type of construction, four stories, 144 by 84 feet in 
dimensions, is also included. Billingham & Cobb, Kalamazoo, pre- 
pared the plans for the additions. 

The paper mill proper has one 66-inch, one 114-inch and one 136- 
inch Fourdrinier machines. These are being entirely overhauled 
and made fit for the manufacture of the new grades of paper. 
Another decided improvement will be the installation of electric 
power throughout the mill, each machine to be driven as an in- 
dividual unit. 


IMPORTANT DEAL FOR WHALEN PULP 


An important deal has been arranged between the Whalen Pulp 
and Paper Mills in British Columbia and the Canadian Robert 
Dollar Company, by which the latter undertakes to handle and 
sell the whole of the products of the Whalen Pulp and Paper 


Mills, including pulp, lumber and shingles. In addition it is re- 
ported that the Canadian Robert Dollar Company has become 
financially interested in the pulp company. The deal is regarded 
as a most important and favorable one for the Whalen Company. 
The Canadian Robert Dollar Company is one of the largest trad- 
ing and shipping companies in the world, and has its connections 
established in practically every market. 
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Laurentide Installs Canadian Built Machines 


Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Montreal, Completes Two Machines for the Big News Print Plant 
at Grand Mere Which Is the First Work of the Kind Ever Undertaken in the Dominion—Were Designed, 
Constructed, Installed, and Placed in Operation in Little Over a Year—Which Speaks Highly Not 
Only for the Builders but for the Engineering Staff of the Laurentide Co. 


Written Especially far the Annual Number of The Paper Trade Journal. 
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Having completed two fast running ngws machines for the 
Laurentide Company, Limited, Grand ‘Mere, Iric., the Dominion 
Engineering Works, Limited, of Montreal, has stepped’ intd the 
front rank of modern paper machine builders. It has successfully 
completed two 166-inch machines, which are the last word in 
machine design and construction; the company also has a new 
organization and is in a plant which was not previously used for 
this class of work, so that it has really accomplished what a 
great many people held to be an impossibility. 


Built and Started in Little Over Year 


One of the most notable features of this achievement is the 
fact that these two machines were designed, constructed, installed 
and placed in operation in a little over one year. It is to the 
Laurentide Company that much of the credit is due for the happy 
position occupied by the Dominion Engineering Works as the first 
builders of complete paper mach’nes in Canada, in the first place 
for placing such an important contract with a practically untried 
organizaticn, and in tke second place fer the constant help and 
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cerdial co-operation of its engineering and operating staff in the 
design and construction of the machines. 


A Number of Novel Features 


A number of novel features are embodied in the design and 
construction of these machines, as wilf appear from the following 
brief description: 

The wire part of Fourdrinier is built without “shake” for a wire 
166 inches wide, by 103 feet, 6 inches long and is arranged with 
a downward slope of 30 inches from breast roll to couch’ roll. 
The usual Fourdrinier rail construction is eliminated, and the 
breast, table, and wire carrying rolls are supported on a rigid cast- 
iron frame. This frame is built in four sections,-each of which 
is strongly braced across the machine, and forms a unit in itself. 
Each of these sections carries its quota of table and wire rolls, 
and: is designed so that it may be moved out to the centre aisle 
ef the machine room on -special ball bearing trucks without dis- 
turbing the table or other rolls when changing a wgre. All of the 
table rolls, wire rolls and breast roll are mounted im S. K. F. ball 
bearings of the latest enclosed type. f 


View From Wet Enp 1n New MaAcuHINeE Room oF THE LAURENTIDE Co, 
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The couch roll is the Millspaugh patented Suction Type, 30-inch 
diameter, which is the largest roll of this type ever constructed. 
There are four sets of press rolls, of which the first is a Mills- 
paugh suction press, and the other three sets are of Standard Type 
with bottom rolls rubber covered, 


and top rolls of polished 
The press 


part presents a rather novel arrangement of 
felts, which are arranged in vertical loops, extending down into the 
basement, where are located the automatic take-ups. The absence 
of the usual top hamper of felt loops gives the machine a rather 
open appearance, besides adding to the convenience of the op- 
erators. 


granite. 


Compressed Air Jets to Pass Paper 


The paper is passed from the suction couch roll and through 
the presses by means of compressed air jets, thus entirely eliminat- 
ing the passing of the paper by hand, and making possible much 
higher speeds than could be reached by the old methods. 

The dryer part consists of a small leading dryer, and forty 
72-inch main dryers, arranged in 
mounted in ring-oiling bearings. 


two tiers, the dryers being 
The bottom dryer bearings are 
carried directly on the machine base plates. The usual arrange- 
ment of dryer felts is used with all felt rolls carried in ring-oiling 
hearings of the most improved design. The paper is automatically 
tassed through the dryers by means of a “Sheahan” patented 
rope carrier, and from the last dryer to the calender by means 
of a specially arranged series of air jets. 
usuai with bottom roll 30-inch 
diameter. All calender 
bushed and ring-oiling. 

The 


for easy 


The calender is of the 
diameter, and all upper 
roll bronze 


design 


rolls 16-inch 


bearings are 


Reel is of the “Pope” patented surtace 


high speed. 
from the 


type, designed 
changing of 


used to 


reels at 
carry the paper 


Compressed air is 
calender to the reel, 
thus making the passing of the paper practically automatic from 
end to end of the machine. A set of unreeling stands and a 
Warren double drum winder complete the machine, which is al- 
most 300 feet long from breast roll to winder. 


again 


The most careful attention has been paid to the lubricating ar- 


rangements for all component parts of the 


machine, also to 
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balance, and rigidity of construction, with a view to continuous 
operation at 1,000 feet per minute or more. 


Operates Up to 800 Feet Per Minute 

The machines are both operating successfully at speeds up to 
800 feet per minute, and it is only a question of time before 
they will be reeling off news print at 1,000 feet. 

30th machines are driven by the Harland Engineering Company's 
Electric Drive, with patented speed interlock, using individual 
motors on each unit, there being one motor for the Fourdrinier 
part driving the suction couch roll, motor for each of the 
four presses, three motors driving the dryer part, and one motor 
driving the calender and Pope surface reel. 

Installed in a splendidly built and well lighted machine room 
these machines present an appearance that excels anything hereto- 
fore built, and form a lasting record that the Laureztide Com- 
pany may well be proud of. 


AUER & TWITCHELL NOTICE BETTERMENT 


“Conditions are showing a marked improvement,” says E. W. 
Twitchell, treasurer of Auer & Twitchell, Inc., of Philadelphia and 
New York. “Within the past month we have noticed a confirmed 
strengthening in the market. The demand is increasing, and our 
mills are running more nearly normal. Especially is the demand 
improved on towels and tissue, while board is showing a revival.” 

The slogan “1921 Rewards Fighters” 
Auer & Twitchell organization, and they are proceeding on 
assumption. 

J. F. Auer, president of Auer & Twitchell, Inc., reports: “We 
believe the crisis has been passed, and that business in general is on 
the upward trend. 


one 


has been adopted by the 
this 


Evidence gathered from personal observations, 
and reliable sources indicates that the strengthening of the market 
in general is not temporary, but is due to the natural resumption of 
normal demand for all kinds of paper.” 

In addition to a general line of coarse papers, this organization 
is handling specialties, such as gummed tape, fancy papers, glassine 
and glassine bags, and finds that business in general is continuing 
to improve. 
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View From Dry Enp In NEw MACHINE Room oF THE LAURENTIDE COMPANY 
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THE J, PP, LEWIS COMPANY 


BEAVER FALLS, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF . 


Wood Pulp Boards 
White Patent Coated Boards 
Solid and Filled Manila Boards 


Test Jute Container Liner, etc. 


OUR HAMPTON DIVISION 


MANUFACTURES 


Index Bristol—Cover—Photo Album—High Grade 
Blacks and Special Papers 


Our Service and Quality Product Should Interest You 
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Kimberly-Clark Install Largest Book Machine 


Mammoth Machine Built by the Pusey & Jones Co. Is 198 Inches Wide and Is the Last Word in Paper 
Making Efficiency—Nine Variable Speed Sections of the Machine Are Driven by Individual Motors 
Made by the General Electric Co. and Are Capable of Operating the Machine at Maximum Speed of 
Six Hundred Feet Per Minute—Mill Was Completed in Just About One Year. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal. 


It was a year almost to the day from the time that ground 
was broken by the Kimberly-Clark Company at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., that the first commercial product was shipped out of the 
new plant which began operation in February last. This in itself 
is an achievement when one considers the trials and tribulations 
incident to all building operation over most of 1920. 


Largest Book Machine in World 


The second outstanding fact connected with this new enterprise 
is that its machine room houses the largest paper machine in 
the world turning out book paper. This new machine, 198-inch 
in width, is the last word in paper making efficiencv, The nine 
variable speed sections of the machine are driven by individual 
motor drives, and are capable of operating the machine at a 
maximum speed of 600 feet per minute. The machine, being 
electrically driven, permits of another innovation in paper mill 
construction, namely, no basement under the machine room. 

As one enters the wood room, the first thing that catches the 
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eye is a mammoth Paulson drum barker capable of rossing 50 
cords of spruce in eight hours. Here, as in all other parts of the 
plant, each piece of machinery is driven by individual motor. In 
the groundwood mill there are four three-pocket grinders, each 
pair driven by a 1,000 K. W. motor. The wet machine room 
contains two 84-inch and three 96-inch wet machines, turning out 
bleached refined groundwood. - 


Real Surprise in Beater Room 


But the real surprise, as one is conducted through the mill for 
the first time, awaits one in the beater room, which seems absurdly 
small in contrast to the giant machines just beyond. Strange and 
revolutionary as it may seem, however, the two Niagara beaters, 
manufactured by the Valley Iron Works of Appleton, Wis., are 
easily capable of meeting the demands which will be put upon 
them. Likewise, two similar beaters on the other side of the 
aisle will take care of the machine to be installed this 
summer. 


second 


Another novel feature of this plant is the bleaching of sulphite, 


New Mit or THE KimBerty-CLARKE Co, aT Nracara Fatts, N. Y. 
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No Substitutes for 
Genuine &® Brands 


These four grades of paper made in our Mill by contented, 


conscientious and skilled folks. 


Both jobber and customer will be satisfied; they get their 
money’s worth in the purchase of KVP Brands. 


KVP Bond Paper, white and in colors 

The multi-purpose, ideal printing sheet for 
letterheads, office forms, booklets, envelope 
enclosures—because of its adaptability in long- 
run economy and excellent half tone printing 
qualities. Ask for handy sample portfolio or 
full sheet samples. Nothing better for offset 
process work. 


KVP Blood Proof Meat Paper 


A real delight to user, market man and job- 
ber. Meets a long-felt need. One sheet does 
the work of two or three in protecting fresh, 
bloody meat and the customer’s clothing. Be- 
sides being strong and economical, it does not 
stick to meat and not absorbing the blood or 
water, keeps the meat fresh and inviting. 


Quick delivery—any quantity 
Ask for samples 


Pure, Genuine Vegetable Parchment 


Because of its purity as an all vegetable fibre, 
strongest when wet, is without question the 
best wrapper for butter, cheese, preserved 
sweets, ice cream, soaps and similar moisture 
or grease containing products. Foreign odors 
are excluded and moisture retained in package. 
Offered in all convenient forms, rolls or flat, all 
sizes, weights and shapes. 


Waxed Papers, plain or printed 


The complete story comes on request. A 
four-page illustrated letter explains how bread 
wrappers and all KVP waxed papers are made 
“from pulp to printer” under one roof. In the 
Model KVP mill waxed papers are Made Right 
for specified purposes. 


“World’s Model Paper Mill” 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


NUMBER 
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: 
which is done in beaters of the Niagara type, each beater capable 
of turning out 20 tons of bleached sulphite in 24 hours. 

In the finishing room one finds four stacks of electrically driven 
supercalenders, each with its rewinder. All paper turned out of 
this plant will be supercalendered. The product will be loaded 
into cars standing within the finishing room, switching being done 
by means of electric engines of the Niagara Junction Railway. 

The boiler plant consists of four 500 H. P. water tube boilers 
equipped with under feed stokers. Coal is handled by a mono- 
rail trolley, and the boiler house is constructed with the intention 
of putting in economizers at some future date. 


Pushed to Rapid Completion 

An interesting reference to the new plant, in part as follows, 
was made in a recent issue of The Super-Calender: 

“In the latter part of 1919, this extensive addition to an already 
large series of plants of a paper manufacturing company was 
begun. It was pushed to completion, from the time ground was 
broken in February, 1920, as rapidly as the labor and material 
prevailing at that time, would permit. Designed by 
George F. Hardy, prominent architect and engineer, and erected by 
the Lackawanna Bridge Company, it stands today as fine an ex- 
ampie of modern mill construction as any in the country. The 
main portion, comprising beater room, machine room, finishing and 
shipping room, is approximately 550 feet long and 200 feet wide. 
The machine room, housing the two Puseyjones machines, is 288 
feet long, 94 feet wide. Besides its very great size, it is unusual 
in that it has no basement under it. To the paper mill proper 
must be added the groundwood pulp mill, and the power house, 


shortage 
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each in themselves of some size, and all are of steel frame con- 
struction with walls of brick and concrete. 

“When in the fall of 1919, the Kimberly-Clark Company set out 
to consider ways and means of meeting the demand for a certain 
high grade of book paper and it was decided to build a new mill, 
this progressive concern determined to install two machines of a 
very great width in lieu of three of the usual machines of 
standard width, and of such a design as to permit of a manu- 
facturing speed never before attained on the particular grade of 
paper. ; 

“With this in mind various builders were interrogated, with the 
result that The Pusey and Jones Company, with their recently 
rebuilt shops and new equipment peculiarly adapted to the building 
of the largest paper machines, was awarded the contract. 

“Going from the beater room into the machine room there are 
first observed three Jordan engines and three rotary screens in 
connection with each paper machine. 


Machine of Most Modern Design 

“The machine itself is of the most modern design and with 
several special features. The Fourdrinier part is suitable for a 
wire 196 inches wide, 75 feet long, and has the Puseyjones’ patented 
adjustable New Century shake end; breast roll carried in roll 
bearings; table rolls by enclosed grease oiling removable bearings; 
20-inch dandy roll; six suction boxes; upper couch roll, rubber 
covered, with a special ductor arrangement. 

The press part comprises three pairs of main press rolls with 
wringer rolls on the first press felt; the first and second upper 
press rolls are of stone and the third upper roll gunmetal cased; 


View on Drivinc Sipe Looxinc Towarp CALENDERS OF Book Paper MACHINE AT NEW PLANT or KimBerty-CLarK Co., 
NiaGARA Fatts, N. Y. 
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Shuler and Benninghofen 
Miami Woolen Mills 


Hamilton, Ohio 


Pioneer manufacturers of American Felts for paper makers’ use. 


YOUR ATTENTION IS INVITED TO OUR 


Top Felts that run until worn out with less trouble of “picking” on machine than any 
other make of Top Felts can show. 


‘“‘A” Plate Press Felts, unsurpassed for durability and for excellence of finish on paper. 


Special Super Fourd. Wet Felts, No. 15, that are superior to all other makes for bond 
papers. 


Cylinder Wet Felts for nine points straw and for roofing that are open in texture, do 
not stretch and are durable. 


Super Fourd. Wet Felts for writing and book papers that give a satisfactory finish with 
machine running at average speed. 


Bottom Cylinder Wet Felts that positively do not stretch. 


Common Fourd. Wet Felts that run on news paper at 600’ to 700’ speed without caus- 
ing any trouble. 


All of the above mentioned felts are in a c'ass by themselves. 


A trial is invited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Larcest Book Paper MACHINE IN THE Wor tp, 196-INCH Wire, AT New NraGaRA FAtts PLANT oF THE KIMBERLY-CLARK Co. 
Lookinc ALoNG TENDING Sip—E From Wet ENp 


the three lower rolls are rubber covered, 26 inches in diameter ; all 
the paper rolls carried in ball bearings. 

The dry part is arranged with thirty 5-feet diameter 194-inch 
face drying cylinders with two upper and two lower felts with 
4-feet felt dryers on each felt. Each lower dryer is equipped with 
a special arrangement of vibrating ductors. A special set of 
36-inch diameter copper covered cooling rolls is installed between 
the dryers and calenders. Two stacks of calender rolls, the first 
containing seven rolls and the second nine rolls. Uniform speed 
reel with unwinder and a high-speed heavyweight Puseyjones 
2-drum winder with slitting attachment. The nine variable speed 
sections of the machine are driven by the new sectional individual 
motor drives of the General Electric Company (the second in 
operation) arranged to operate the machine at speeds up to 600 feet 
per minute. , 

Not only is the paper machinery electrically driven but practically 
every other piece of apparatus in the mill is driven from an 
electric motor, as is quite fitting for this latest of industries located 
in the great hydroelectric city of the falls. 


THE GRAND FALLS DEVELOPMENT 


Before the Provincial Legislature of New Brunswick last week, 
P. T. Dodge, of New York, president of the International Paper 
Company, concluded a strong plea for the extension of the Grand 
Falls Company's rights in the water powers of the St. John River 
at the Grand Falls, the most potential water power in Eastern 
Canada, by stating that he and his associates would do everything 
physically and financially possible to have the harnessing of the 
Falls actually under way before May 1, 1923. 

Mr. Dodge was appearing as the promoter of a Bill to extend 
the rights of the Grand Falls Company, of which Sir Herbert 
Holt, of Montreal, is president, for two years from May 1 next, 


and had pointed out to the Corporation’s Committee, who were 
hearing the promoters and opponents of the Bill, the impossibility 
of proceeding with such a vast project as the development of the 
Grand Falls with prevailing world-wide business and financial con- 
ditions. He named $6,000,000 as the amount required for the 
minimum develcpment, which would produce between 35,000 and 
40,000 horse power, and declared that construction of transmission 
lines would bring the investment up to probably at least $10,000,000. 
A further development up to 70,000 horse power was possible, at 
what expense he did not say. 

The only logical solution was that a large pulp and paper mill 
proposition should go hand in hand with the development of the 
power. That was, he said, the plan of the late Sir William Van 
Horne, whose estate owns the largest interest in the present com- 
pany, and it was in view of carrying out such a development, just 
as soon as practicable, that the Grand Falls Company, with which 
the International Paper Company were associated, as shareholders, 
had already expended approximately $1,200,000, and were carrying 
along their rights at an annual expense in interest, taxes, etc., of 
between $90,000 and $100,000. 

Opposing the adoption of the Bill was a delegation of several 
hundred residents of the town of Grand Falls, and various other 
towns and villages along the upper St. John River Valley, from 
St. Leonard’s to Woodstock, who came by special train. They 
objected to an extension of time being granted for the develop- 
ment. -Mr. Dodge said that if the work were carried on under 
present financial conditions, the cost of production of electric current 
at the switchboard would be $16.60 per horse power. A transmis- 
sion line to St. John would cost $2,000,000, and Mr. Dodge said 
the company has spent that amount in purchase of properties and 
preliminary work, while the minimum development of 35,000 horse 
pewer would cost $6,500,000, 


exclusive of transmission lines. 
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Three Requisites for 
Up-to-date Paper Mills. 


Machine Calenders 
with 
Chilled Rolls 


of any size with patented 


Electric Motor Lift 
Hydraulic Lift 
or Rachet Lift 


All operated from floor. 


Roll Grinding 


Machine 


PROVIDED WITH 


Patented Automatic 
Crowning Device 


EFFICIENT 
Micrometer Calipers 


All Supplied By 


-LOBDELL CAR WHEEL CO. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Riordon Co. Starts Big Plant at Temiskaming 


Will Be Unusually Well Favored by National Advantages as Well as Modern Design and Equipment 
for the Manufacture of Strictly High Grade Sulphite Pulp—Present Plan Includes the Installation of 
Fifteen Digesters, Each Capable of Cooking Eighte>n Tons of Pulp and Giving a Capacity of About 
90,000 Tons Per Annum—Plan to Have Many Unusual Features—Asset to Every Paper Maker. 


sopnesnanaenenenane 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of The Paper Trade Journal. 


Kipawa Bleached Sulphite is being produced by the Riordon 
Company, Ltd., at Temiskaming, Que., in a mill that is specially 
favored by natural advantages, as well as by modern design and 
equipment, for the manufacture of a strictly high grade sulphite 
wood pulp 
Natural Advantages Utilized 

Located as is at the foot of Lake Temiskaming the mill is 
easy of access, being on a branch of the C. P. R., distant only 
38%, miles from the main line. By utilizing the natural advan- 
tages of the ground on which the mill is located, the engineers have 
been able to get water up to the top of the highest building with- 
out pumping. They have also been able to build the mill so that 
there is a continuous gravity flow from the raw material to the 
finished product 

The reinforced concrete storage dam is large enough to pro- 
vide storage for the development of some 30,000 to 40,000 H. P. 
When the present development is complete there will be 15,000 
H. P. available. The present wood stave conauit from the dam 
to forebay will take care of this development. 
conerete basin 


The forebay is a 
from which the water is led in 
steel penstocks the power house immediately below under a 
head of 210 ft. The power is deve‘oped by modern generators 
driven by vertica! turbines, and transmitted to a sub-station located 
in the mill site 


large reinforced 


An adequate and permanent supply of suitable wood is assured. 


View or THE NEW ‘SULPHITE PLANT OF 


The Riordon Company, Ltd., controls timber holdings of 13,500 
square miles, which were selected carefully with a view to maxi- 
mum yield of Northern Quebec White Spruce. The slow growth 
of the White Spruce in Northern Quebec produces a long, close- 
knit, strong, but flexible fibre that makes a sulphite retaining these 
characteristics if proper:y manufactured. 

All the experience of the Riordon organization in the sulphite 
process, that it has carried on successfully since Charles Riordon 
and the late Governor Russell of Massachusetts first brought the 
process to America in 1886, was used in locating, designing and 
equipping the Kipawa mill to best advantage. 

The timber resources of the company necessary for the Kipawa 
mill are linked to it by water routes, permitting the floating of logs 
from forest to mill, which cuts cost of transportation to a mini- 
mum and delivers logs in prime condition for barking, which is 
done in an unique manner at the Kipawa mill. 

The wood is received at the barking plant on the river side in 
16 ft. lengths and there runs through the barking plant which re- 
moves the bark by rubbing the logs against each other by means 
of large cams rotating at the bottom of pockets which are large 
enough to handle 16 ft. logs. This methcd thoroughly removes 
the bark without wastage of wood and the long lengths permit the 
making of chips of uniform size with a minimum of waste due to 
slivers and sawdust. 


THE Rrorpon Co. at TEMISKAMING. 
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From here the logs are piled in a wood yard designed to store 
a six months’ supply of wood at all times. 

The wood room is equipped with chippers of the most modern 
design from which the chips are carried by a conveyor to bins 
above the digester house. 

The acid is manufactured under exceptionally good conditions 
in a modern well laid out acid plant. The recovery system in 
use ensures the production of high grade strong acid. 


To Install Fifteen Digesters 
The present plan includes the installation of 15 digesters, each 
capable of cooking 18 tons of pulp—a capacity of about 90,0000 
tons per annum. The ample digester capacity permits of the pro- 
duction of a thoroughly cooked pulp having a fine fibre that is 
hard and strong. The more recent Kipawa Bleached Sulphite since 
additional digesters have been put into operation has met all 


expectations in this respect, as well as regards cleanliness and high 


color. After the pulp is cooked it is discharged under pressure into 


reinforced concrete blow pits and carefully washed. 


The ultimate development. of the boiler house will be 16-600 
horse power water tube boilers. The immediate construction is 
for 12 boilers, 8 of which are already delivered. The whole plant 
is equipped with carefully selected efficiency instruments. 

From the pits the pulp is taken to the top of the screen room 
and run over rifflers and afterwards carefully screened to remove 
impurities. 

After thorough scfeening the stock is bleached in tile-lined bleach 
tubs. The liquor used for bleaching is made by the company in 
their electrolytic bleaching plant at the mill, which makes possible 
the maintenance of a uniformity of bright whiteness, because the 
characteristics of the bleaching agents are definitely controlled here. 
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From the bleachery the stock is run over a large drying ma- 
chine. In order to take care of the increased capacity an addi- 
tional drying machine has been ordered and will be installed pres- 
ently, giving the mill a total capacity of 200 tons dried bleached 
sulphite pulp, per 24 hours. 

Upon leaving the drying machine in the form of bleached sulphite, 
the pulp is cut into sheets and baled in hydraulic presses ready for 
shipment. There is a train shed on the west end of the shipping 
room designed for easy loading of the pulp. 

Two Wet Machines Already Installed 

Two wet machines are already installed in the shipping room 
and a third will be ready shortly. These machines will have a total 
capacity of about 100 tons bleached sulphite pulp per 24 hours. 

To maintain an efficient staff the company realized the advantage 
of attractive housing conditions. They have had the townsite laid 
out by expert town planners and have constructed brick residences 
equipped with every modern convenience. 

One cannot imagine a sulphite mill with greater advantages for 
the maintenance of a high standard of quality in its product. 


Valuable Asset to Every Paper Maker 


Here is wood of the most desirable quality and growth in ade- 
quate quantities, available at minimum cost, thus providing a fibre 
that is clean, hard, strong and flexible—a modern acid plant pro- 
ducing bisulphite liquor constant in strength—ample hydro electric 
energy for economical power requirements, and for the electrolytic 
manufacture of bleaching agents ensuring uniformly high color. 
Added to these basic advantages, the gravity layout of the mill 
and its entirely modern equipment combine to provide nearby to ° 


him what is a valuable asset to every paper maker in America using 
bleached sulphite. 
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ISLAND PAPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH GRADE FIBRE 
PAPERS AND SULPHITE 


MENASHA WISCONSIN 


WOLF RIVER PAPER AND 
FIBRE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


MACHINE GLAZED 
. WATER FINISHED AND 
DRY FINISHED FIBRE PAPERS 
SULPHITE AND GROUND WOOD PULP 


SHAWANO WISCONSIN 
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During the years 1919 and 1920 the Upson Company of Lock- 
port, N. Y., manufacturer of Upson Board has been enlarg- 
ing its manufacturing plant by the construction of a brand new 
board mill connected with its laminating mill. As a result of this 
building, it now has the distinction of operating the largest wall 
board plant under one roof in the world. 


Buildings of Practical Factory Type 

While unusually attractive, the buildings comprising the new 
plant are of a practical factory type of architecture, which was de- 
veloped by Charles A. Upson, the president of the company. They 
are built of blended tapestry brick, with black mortar joints above 
the concrete line. The coping, sills and trim are of concrete, 
which makes a most pleasing contrast with the dark, rich red 
brick. The buildings rest on solid rock, and have heavy concrete 
foundations. 

The inside walls of all buildings are lined with light colored 
grey brick, with white mortar, making possible light, cheery in- 
teriors. The roofs are of steel and gypsum. The floors are of 
heavy concrete, with creosoted wood blocks as a covering wherever 
trucking is to be done. The mill is therefore absolutely fireproof, 
being composed only of concrete, brick, gypsum and steel. 

The mill can well be called a daylight plant, because fully 70 
per cent of the side walls are windowed. Light and sunshine pene- 
trate every part of the plant. Unlike the average mill, there is not 
a dark spot requiring artificial light during the day, even to the 
basement, which is also daylighted. The officers of the company 
believe that a bright, light mill adds to the efficiency of workers, 
as well as making it possible to better maintain quality of product. 


Strictly Modern Power Plant 

Located in the center of the plant, and making possible efficient 
distribution of power, is the strictly modern power plant. The 
boiler house is 50 x 63 feet in size. In it are located two batteries of 
Wickes upright tubular boilers producing nearly 2,000 horsepower. 
Directly in front of the boilers, and high above them in the air, 
is a concrete coal storage bunker of 900 tons capacity. Above the 
bunker rises the attractive dark red brick boiler stack 197 feet 
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Model New Board Mill of The Upson Co. 


With the Completion of Its Brand New Board Mill, Company Now Has the Distinction of Operating 
the Largest Wall Board Plant Under One Roof in the World—Arrangement of the Plant Is Along 
Thoroughly Modern Lines and Is Ideal in Practically Every Respect—Attention Has Been Given in 
Marked Degree to the Surroundings of the Buildings—Conveniences for Employees. 
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in the air. On its side in buff brick in letters nine feet high ap- 
pears the word “Upson.” 

Coal is dumped into a hopper outside of the boiler room, and 
carried by a Jeffrey bucket conveyor through a crusher. It is 
then hoisted by another bucket conveyor to the bunkers above. 
It feeds down from the bunkers through weighing larries which 
empty into the stoker hoppers. The system affords an accurate 
record of all fuel fed into the boilers. 

The boilers are equipped with the very latest power devices. 
All that the fireman is obliged to do to keep his fires going is to 
watch the mechanical equipment, since the coal is fed into the 
boilers by Combustion Engineering Co.’s stokers. The ashes in 
turn drop into pits below the boilers. These pits empty into 
traveling cars that take. the ashes to a conveyor where they are 
carried upward into a large ash hopper or bin. To make final 
disposal of the ashes, a lever is pulled, letting them down a chute 
into trucks or gondola cars. The fireman’s assistant in the base- 
ment underneath the boilers thus alone easily handles the ashes 
from the battery of boilers above. 

Some of the modern recording instruments connected with the 
power plant are Bailey boiler meters on each boiler, a Venturi 
feed water meter, and recording feed water thermometers. 

Accurate chart records are thereby kept of draft, steam, and air 
flow, flue gas temperature, and all boiler feeds. In addition to the 
usual equipment there has been installed a Moffat boiler feed 
water-heater to raise the return water to the boiling point and to 
purify it before it is introduced to the boilers. 

The engine room is 70 x 85 feet. It is equipped with a Brownell 
variable speed engine, generating 200 H. P.. which drives the 
board machine; an Erie engine of 600 H. P.. which drives a 
Crocker-Wheeler generator supplying electricity for the plant; a 
Hamilton-Corliss engine of 900 H. P. with a rope drive to the 
beater line; and a Victor engine of 50 H. P., which drives the 
stoker fan in the boiler room. In addition to this power equip- 
ment, there are smaller engines for ventilating systems and other 
purposes. The engine room could well be likened to the average 
home living room, with its clean floor and walls, polished brass, 
and attractively painted machines. 
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All buildings are so constructed that stock travels in one gen- 
eral forward direction. 

The raw stock warehouse, still under construction, is located 
at the south end of the plant. It will be 200 feet wide by 500 
fect long, and will be connected with the beater—or preparation— 
room, by a tunnel, and overhead conveyors. All raw material will 
thus be handled direct to the floor of the beater room. In the 
warehouse proper material will be handled by overhead cranes, 
which pick up the material from the unloading platforms and con- 
vey it to any part of the warehouse. 

The beater—or fibre preparation—building is four stories in 
height. It is 114 feet long, and 118 feet wide. On the first floor, 
or what would normally compare with the basement, since it is 
on the ground level, is located the main beater line shaft drive, 
with its dozens cf large pulleys to drive the beaters and fibre re- 
fining machinery located on the floor above. Here are also located 
heavy duty pumps for pumping the raw material to the board mak- 
ing machine. 

Horizontal stuff-chests built of reinforced concrete are placed in 
this same basement, directly beneath the beaters, making discharge 
a simpie matter. Here, too, is located a modern North “Save-all” 
apparatus. 

Beating and Refining Rooms 


The second floor is devoted to beating engines and refining ma- 
chines. Seven large beaters and four Jordans reduce ground 
wood and sulphite into a form suitable for fabrication into Upson 
Board. On this floor are also storage rooms for chemicals, dyes 
and other materials. There are also rooms for the weighing and 
cf material coming into the beater room, to match the 
deiinite standards established for every commodity utilized in the 
making of Upson Board. 


testing 


The Upson beater rcom, unlike the ordinary beater room, is 
flooded with light, and ventilated by fans. It contains every 
modern device in the way of equipment that the keenest engi- 
neers of the country could devise to make a quality product like 
Upson Board. The third and fourth floors of this building con- 
tain other equipment used in the preparation of fibre for the manu- 
f wall board. 


facture of 
The Machine Building 


The machine building, as one engineer expressed it, “Is a beauty.” 
It looks like a sunlit tunnel as the objects at the end of the 400-foot 
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building diminish in perspective. In this building is located the 
long seven cylinder Black-Clawson board machine, with its 90 
driers and its multitude of gears, drive wheels and piping connec- 
tions. The machine is 320 feet in length, and has a trim of 108 
inches. A Farnsworth System of steam control operates the driers. 


It is driven by a line shaft located in a gallery under the machine 
building floor. Here oilers can work by themselves in safety, and 
there is no danger of workmen being victims of accidents in- 
cidental to their regular work. ; 


Light, essential in the making of a good manufactured product, 
is had in abundance in this long, attractive building, whose side 
walls are practically windows. It is a building in which any man 
would be glad to work, because of its dry, cheerful appearance. A 
Sturtevant moisture absorption system removes all steam and 


moisture, and leaves the room drier and clearer than can be found 


in any similar plant. . 


At the wet end of the machine room is located a large overhead 
Shepard crane, which has been installed for the purpose of lifting 
and removing the heavy rolls of the machine whenever occasion 
demands. In the finishing end, where the stock is wound on large 
rolls for movement to the laminating plant, another Shepard crane 
picks up the huge rolls and conveys them to a scale for weighing. 
Then they are dropped through an opening in the floor to trucks 
on the floor below. Tractors haul these trucks away through a 
subway, direct to the wall board or laminating division, located 
about 100 feet away. 


Special Office for Employees 


Employees enter the plant through a special office building 
40 x 46 feet in size, which adjoins the machine building. In it 
are the best of toilet facilities, including Speakman shower baths, 
while’ a niccly furnished smoking room provides for the comfort 
of workers in off hours. 


At right angles to the machine room runs another building 
40 x 120 feet, which is two stories in height. The first floor of 
this building is utilized as storage space for the product of the 
raw material or board mill. On the second floor is located a com- 
plete machine shop with lathes, driils, presses, and other ma- 
chinery for the manufacture and repair of equipment used in the 
Upson plant. This machine shop equipment is so complete that 
practically no repair work has to be sent outside the plant. 

A modern pump house has been built adjacent to the main build- 


View From Dry Enp or ONE oF THE BoARD MACHINES IN THE NEW PLANT OF THE Upson Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
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Established 1885 Incorporated 1891 Capital and Surplus $2,750,000 


The 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 


Vegetable Parchment Papers 


Highest Awards at World’s Columbian Exposition 


Our Paterson “Pioneer” Brand Vegetable Parchment Paper has 
been in continuous use by U. S$. Commissary Dept. during con- 
struction of Panama Canal, receiving favorable mention in the 
Industrial Roll of Honor. 


We manufacture our own raw material in our own paper mill, thus 
assuring a uniform product at all times. Our location is most con- 
venient for shipment to all points, domestic and foreign. 


Remember “Paterson” when thinking of the best in Vegetable 


Parchment Papers. Follow the thought by sending your order 
to us. 


General Offices 


- Passaic, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


Western Union Code Cable Address “Parchment” 
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ings. In it is installed not only the pumps for the board making 
process, but also a large centrifugal fire pump, which is connected 
with an extensive sprinkler system throughout the mill buildings. 


Control of this pump is from the engine room. 


Railroad Facilities 
In arranging railroad facilities for so large a plant, due con- 
sideration has been given to the future growth of the company. 
The tracks already laid will accommodate fifty cars, and are so 
laid that they can be doubled when needed. 
The company maintains a station on the International Railroad, 
which road connects Lockport with Buffalo and Rochester. Visi- 





The water wheel as a source of paper mill power would seem 
in these days to require only a reminiscent or historical treatment ; 
but it is a water wheel which is the element of chief interest in 
the newly mill on Ridley Creek, in Willistown 
Township, Chester County, Pennsylvania, on a site which has 
been making paper history for a century and which represents 
the latest development of water power application. 


reconstructed 


For while there was in this new-old mill a ponderous water 
wheel of oak weighing many tons, moss covered where it was 
not entirely gone and while memory cluttered it up with a mass 
of belts and shafts and pulleys and other accouterments the 
new wheel is of steel, ball bearing and so easy running that a 
child can turn it, and geared up with an energy of space and 
power to the machinery it alone impels. And though that mill 
itself is of but small capacity with its four or five tons’ production 
on a 24-hour working schedule, its products which appear for 
the first time in mid-March are being sent almost as far as 
the Equator. Among its specialties are papers for lining the 
holds of fruit vessels. 


History of the Mill 

The human element is closely intertwined with this Garrett 
mill of today. Previously, and for some two score and more 
of years, it was known as the Forest Mill. But on its site there 
a mill had been erected early in the 1800's. That first mill was 
destroyed by fire in 1876. Five years later Lewis C. Cullen re- 
built the mill, called it the Forest or Cullen and for some 40 
years operated it. Mr. Cullen came to this country from Eng- 
land in 1872, and for a time was employed by John B. Duckett, 
who at that time operated the mill on Ridley Creek. Subse- 
quently, however, Mr. Cullen leased the Rose Glen Mill on Mill 
Creek, operating it until his purchase of the Ridley Creek mill 
and its reconstruction and renaming as the Forest. Mr. Cullen 
proposes to retire from the paper making industry. He will set 
sail shortly for New Zealand to visit his only near relative, a 
brother. His passing will be regretted. He is a man of high 
character and his reputation in the little community at Willis- 
town endeared him to the people. 


His interests have been taken over by Elmer E. Garrett on be- 
half of a proposed Pennsylvania corporation to be known as the 
Garrett Paper Corporation, of which the active head will be Mr. 
Garrett. He will live on the Forest mill property and will have 
the management of the business. He was brought up in the 
business, the son of the late Edwin T. Garrett, member of a 
family of paper makers. For William Garrett, father of Edwin 
T., Casper and Sylvester Garrett, was owner of property ad- 
joining the Forest Mill on which for a time he manufactured edged 
tools, but subsequently on which he established a paper mill in 
which his sons had their first experience in the trade. The original 
Garrett mill was dismantled several years ago, but Elmer E. 
Garrett is now beginning again the manufacture of paper on vir- 


tually the same site where his family began the business. Elmer 


A UNIQUE WATER WHEEL IN HISTORIC MILL 


tors are always welcome at 
Board. 


Upson Point, the home of Upson 


Attention has been given in a marked degree to the surround- 
ings of the buildings. Approaches at Upson Point are very unlike 
those of most board mills and other factories. Well-kept lawns 
spotted with shrubs and flowers add greatly to the attractiveness 
of the grounds surrounding the laminating division. 

The officials of the company believe in giving to their employees 
much more than a mere pay envelope. They take a real human 
interest in every member of the organization and their families. 
This feeling 


pany “spirit” that makes work a pleasure as well as a profit. 


is reciprocated by the workers, building up a com- 


E. Garrett was in the employ of the Garrett-Buchanan Company 
from 1878 until 1898. Subsequently he engaged in the printing 
and paper business for himself. His recent activities have been 
He is president of the paper jobbing 
Garrett Company, Lansdowne, Pa: 


in a special paper trade. 
firm of Edwin T. 
Equipment of the Mill 
The reconstructed Forest Mill has been equipped with a machine 
42 inches wide, single cylinder, making a trimmed sheet 36 inches 
wide. Two small beaters in the old mill have been replaced by 
a 1,000-pound Holland type of beater with iron tube and beater 
roll 48 x 48 inches driven direct from the water wheel by gear 
wheels. A new 6 x 8 duplex stuff pump will give a more than 
sufficient supply of stuff for the machine. New foundations have 
been placed in the machine room and concrete floors have replaced 
the wooden. The plant will be operated day and night with a 
four to five-ton production every 24 hours. Its staples will be 
sheathing, lightweight board, indented carpet lining, packing papers 
and specialties. 
Raw brought direct to the mill by trolley 
freight service, but most of the finished product must be hauled 
by team to the railroad several miles away. 


materials can be 


Application of Water Power 
It is the application of the water power of Ridley Creek 
through the medium of the steel overshot wheel which, however, 
holds greatest interest. The creek, a few miles above the mill, 
winds around the base of a hill. Its waters were diverted into 
a mill race with less fall, so that at the mill proper there is avail- 
able a head of some 35 feet, sufficient to generate 150 hosepower 
and over. The new interests have rebuilt the dam and have in- 
stalled new head gates and flume valves of a type which will not 
be interfered with by ice, and finally a Fitz overshot steel water 
wheel 30 feet in diameter and 6 feet wide. By use of a governor 
on the wheel it is feasible to run the mill solely hy the water 
power. 

The power to drive this plant is furnished by a Fitz steel over- 
shot water wheel 30 feet in diameter by 6 feet face or breast. 
This wheel is of the latest design and possesses an efficiency that 
is 334 per cent higher than that of the most modern turbine 
water wheel. Besides developing a remarkable amount of power 
from a comparatively small stream of water this water wheel 
has the added advantage of being able to run at any stage of 
part gate without the least loss of efficiency. Since it derives its 
power from the force of gravity rather than from impulse or re- 
action, it synchronizes perfectly with an engine or other auxiliary 
power, thus enabling the water power to be utilized to the greatest 
possible degree at all times. In many locations where water 
power is used to drive a mill of this kind, it is necessary to 
shut down the water wheel in times of low water and to rely 
entirely upon artificial power, but in the case of the Forest Mills, 
the water power can be used all the year around by means of 
this water wheel, no matter how low the stream happens to get. 
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Mills at Lawrence, Mass. 


Office: 79 Summer Street, BOSTON 
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The Hydro-Electric Development of Price Brothers & Co., 
Limited, at Chute aux Galets is situated on the Shipshaw River, 
about 20 miles above its confluence with the Saguenay. This plant 
in conjunction with the existing development at Murdock Falls, 
about 15 miles further down stream, and the proposed develop- 
ment at Wilson Falls, at the mouth of the Shipshaw River, is in- 
tended to supply power to the company’s pulp and paper mills 
at Kenogami and Jonquiere, and the additicnal mills that are 
contemplated at Saguenay. Power is now being transmitted from 
Murdock Falls to Kenogami and Jonquiere and the transmission 
line from Chute aux Galets is ready for use as soon as that 
plant is operating. No transmission facilities have as yet been 
built to Saguenay, but all the necessary surveys have been under- 
taken. 


12,000 Cubic Feet Per Second 

The Shipshaw River, on which the p.ant is situated, is one of 
the largest streams flowing into the Saguenay River from the 
north. Taking its source in Lake Pamouscachiou and Lac aux 
Huards, it flows for a hundred miles in a southerly direction till 
it meets the Saguenay River at a point about 30 miles below 
Lake St. John. The Shipshaw drains an area of about 1,000 square 
miles and has a minimum discharge of 400 cubic feet per second, 
which sometimes increases to as much as 8,000 cubic feet per 
second during the spring floods, usually in the first week in June. 
In this connection it is interesting here to note that flood water 
in rivers emptying into the Saguenay from the south usually occurs 
about two weeks earlier than in those flowing in from the north. 
In 1916 a large timber storage dam was built at Lake Onatchiway 
about 25 miles up stream from Chute aux Galets. This storage 
combined with that at the dam-site will, it is expected, maintain 


New Dam CompLete Except ror FLASH Boarps 
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Hydro-Electric Development, Chute aux Galets 


This Plant, in Conjunction With the Existing Development at Murdock Falls, and the Proposed 
Development at Wilson Falls at the mouth of ithe Shipshaw River, Is Intended to Supply Power to 
the Pulp and Paper Mills of Price Bros. & Co. at Kenogami and Jonquiere and the Additional Mills 
That Are Contemplated at Saguenay—To Be Completed About June. 
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Power House AND Works. Sept. 21 


a minimum discharge of 1,200 cubic feet per second at all seasons 
of the year. 

The hydraulic plant consists of a concrete, gravity section dam, 
1,200 feet long and averaging about 25 feet high. This dam is 
surmounted by six feet of wooden flash-boarding so that the ice 
which forms in the forebay in winter will not damage the con- 
crete. On each end of the dam are concrete core-walls, ter- 
minating in the river bank and carried down to rock. Water is 
carried to the power house through two 13 ft. diameter steel pen- 
stocks, each about 130 feet long. The head works consist of four 


Power House AND Heap Gate House. Oct. 19 
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13 ft. x 14 ft. steel head gates, electrically controlled; steel 
emergency gates, operated by hand and trash racks in front of 
each gate. In order to provide water for Murdock Falls when the 
plant is closed down two 6 ft. x 6 ft. sluice gates are provided, also 
electrically operated. A steel and concrete log sluice with a capa- 
city of 4,000 logs, has been built to the east of the power house, 
so that the plant will not interfere with logging operations, and 
an additional log sluice over the dam may be used during the 
drive. Booms, anchored to piers in the forebay, guide the logs 
to these chutes. The head gate house, sluice gate house and power 
house are all built of reinforced concrete. The latter measures 
85 feet by 56 feet by 94 feet high and contains the following equip- 
ment :— 

Two S. Morgan Smith Turbines of the Francis type, each de- 
veloping 8,800 horse power under 103 foot head and each direct 
connected to an 8,000 k. v. a., 3 phase, 60 cycle, 6,600 volt, C. G. E. 
vertical generator with direct connected 125 K. W. Exciter. 

The station transformer equipment consists of two banks of 
. 3, single phase, 60 cycle, 6,600 volt to 46,000 volt, 2,700 k. v. a. 
transformers; 3-40 k. v. a. 6,600 volt to 550 volt transformers, 
and 2-10 k. v. a., 6,600 volt to 220 volt transformers. The two 
latter are for local power and light. The transmission line, which 
is 22 miles long, consists of 1-3 phase, 46,000 volt circuit carried 
on expanded steel truss poles. The lightning protection is sup- 
plied by aluminum lightning <arrestors at both ends, and a guard 
wire. 

A staff of 12 will be required to operate the plant on com- 
pletion. These men, with their wives and families, will constitute 
a settlement of between 50 and 60 persons. Suitable houses have 
been built for these people, and the company, realizing thé isola- 
tion of the station, are doing everything possible to add to their 
comfort and convenience. An express service will be operated 
to the nearest town for carrying mails and supplies, a school house 
provided for educating the children, and a farm maintained for 
supplying the houses with vegetables and garden truck. 


To Be Completed About June 


Construction was begun in September, 1919, and was completed, 
with the exception of the installation of the equipment, in February 
of this year. An average working force of 375 men was employed 
during this time. The present force is much smaller and con- 
sists mainly of specialists installing this equipment. It is expected 
that this will be completed and both units operating in June,. 1921. 
In June, 1920, a disastrous forest fire swept this section of the 
country and did serious damage to the work. Storehouses, bunk- 
houses, stables and workshops were burnt to the ground, and a 
large part of the contractor’s plant rendered useless. Fortunately 
the permanent work was only very slightly affected, but much of 
the superstructure and framework had to be replaced. The “Con- 
struction Season” in this part of the world is very short, and 
no effort was spared to get things in shape again as soon as pos- 
sible. Work was actually resumed within a week of the date of 
the fire. In spite of this, however, it is estimated that the job was 
set back from six weeks to two months. 


Difficulties Encountered 


Perhaps the greatest difficulty encountered in connection with 
this undertaking was transportation. Owing to the remote loca- 
tion of the work all supplies and materials had to be hauled a 
considerable distance by wagon and over the worst type of back- 
woods roads, many parts of which had to be regarded and drained 
or corduroyed, before any use whatever could be made of them. 
In one or two instances detours had to be built to avoid hills or 
swamps. All supplies, materials and plant were delivered at 
Chicoutimi by rail, transported across the Saguenay River, by barke 
in summer and on the ice in winter, and taken to Chute aux Galets 
by road, a distance of 21 miles. Pieces up to six tons in weight 
were hauled by horses and heavier pieces by.a ten-ton Holt Cater- 
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pillar Tractor, which was found to work well both in summer and 
winter. During the winter, when the snow roads were in good 
shape, transportation was comparatively simple, but in the sping 
and fall deep mud was encountered all along the route and progress 
was correspondingly slow and expensive. The cost of hauling per 
ton-mile was over three times as great under the worst condi- 
tions as it was under the best. Originally the work was planned 
so that little was hauled over the bad roads but perishable goods, 
such as foodstuffs, and emergency materials, such as spare parts 
for machines, So much, however, had to be replaced after the 
fire that these plans were rendered useless. 

The work was designed and constructed by Geo. F. Hardy of 
New York, and the general contractors were Fraser, Brace & Co., 
Limited, of Montreal. 


WEST DUDLEY PAPER CO. MILL COMPLETED 

Among the new mills which have been completed during the 
past year is that of the West Dudley Paper Company, formerly 
known as the Burmus Paper Company, located at West Dudley, 
Mass. 

This mill- was designed and built under the supervision of 
Frederick L. Smith, pulp and paper mill engineer, of New York 











































NEw Mitts or West DupLey Paper Co. 


City. It is of fireproof construction throughout, built of re- 
inforced concrete, the side walls being of terra cotta block con- 
struction. 

The mill is driven wholly by electric power, except the variable 
speed lines on the paper machine, which are driven with the usual 
type of variable speed engines. 

The equipment consists of one 5-cylinder 88 in, trim board ma- 
chine and one 88 in. trim Fourdrinier machine with 50 ft. wire. 

The pulping portion of the mill is equipped to de-ink and de-fibre 
old papers as well as provide means of cooking by the use of 
rotary boilers, all in addition to the usual beater room equipment. 

The electric power is developed by the company’s own hydraulic 
electric plant, situated in close proximity to the mill on the 
Quinnebaug River. 


GOES WITH LAWRENCE BAG CO. 


T. C. Means of Cleveland, who is to act as sales manager and 
who is also an officer of the Lawrence Bag Company, recently 
organized by Middletown capital and which is to be operated at 
Miamisburg, will spend his time from now until the company 
opens for business watching the erection and equipment of the 
plant, 

Mr. Means was formerly connected with the Cleveland-Akron 
company and is fitted by years of valuable experience to assume 
a responsible and active position with the Lawrence Bag Company 
as it is being launched. 

It is expected by the officials of the company that the plant at 
Miamisburg will be ready for active operation some time within 
the next three or four months at least. 
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Paper Mills of C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc. 


Princess Covers are practically inde- 
structible; their folding and embossing 
strength are remarkable. Made in 12 rich 
and practical colors. The catalog or 
booklet covered with Princess is strik- 
ingly handsome and durable. 


Levant Cover Paper simulates in col- 
ors and texture the finest Levant leather. 
It combines rich beauty with a novelty 
in the most exacting good taste. Seven 
beautiful colors. 


Star Manifold Linen has a place in 
every up-to-date office. It is a real linen 
writing paper in tissue weight, with a 
perfectly finished surface that insures 
clear, legible carbon copies. Of great 
strength and durability. In 7 colors and 
White in several distinct finishes. 


Fads and fancies in paper -come and go, 
but these three Dexter products stand among 
the “fixed stars” that maintain their prestige 
and position year after year. Each stock is 
produced to meet an established, growing, 
sensibly-businesslike demand. Every sheet 
is the finest that skill, best of material and 
pride-in-product can make it. Dexter papers 
are invariably reliable in quality. 


Cheaper papers than Dexter’s are plentiful, but 
for real economy there is nothing like a Dexter 
product. Service, beauty, satisfaction,—these are 
the qualities that determine the value of a stock. 
Judged by these standards, C. H. Dexter & Sons 
papers are the best investment to be had at any 
price. 


If you are not acquainted with any or all of these 
products, permit us to send you samples and prices 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
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In spite of the slackness and business depression which exists 
throughout the entire paper industry good cheer marked the 
forty-fourth annual convention of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association which was held at the Waldorf-Astoria during the past 
week. The affair was an unqualified success from start to finish. 

Almost every problem which could be of any imaginable interest 
to the pulp or paper manufacturer was touched on either at the 
gathering of the main association on Thursday or at the smaller 
meetings which were being held all the time by affiliated organiza- 
tions. Perhaps the livest of any 
of these lesser meetings was that 
of the Woodlands Section on 
Wednesday. At this meeting, 
which was packed to the capac- 
ity of the room few really formal 
speeches were given, but the 
general discussion was most 
lively and covered a wide range 
of topics all of which had a 
bearing on the problems of the 
woods manager. Much of the 
credit for the establishment of 
this new organization is due to 
its secretary, O. M. Porter, 
whose labors for the past few 
months in getting the organiza- 
tion under way were well re- 
warded by the tremendous in- 
terest shown in it during the 
convention. 

That the railway wage con- 
troversy is a matter bigger than 
the individual interests of either 
the employers or the employees 
was illustrated by the resolu- 
tions committee of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association 
when they presented a resolu- 
tion which was endorsed by the 
whole membership at the after- 
noon session on Thursday. The 
resolution declares that the prob- 
lem of transportation is one 
which is vital to every phase of 
American business. The em- 
ployees, employers and the rail- 
way wage board are asked to 
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American Paper and Pulp Association Holds Forty- 
Fourth Annual Meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria. 





W. J. Raybold, of the B. D. Rising Paper Co., of Housatonic, Mass., Is Elected President—George W. 
Sissons, Jr., Retiring President, Makes Unusually Interesting Address Reviewing the Situation in the 
Paper Industry—Dr. Hugh P. Baker, Secretary, Outlines What the Association Has Done and What It 
Hopes to Do Next Year—Meetings of the Various Affiliated Associations. 
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of the problem and are also asked to remember that there is more 
at stake than the matter of wages for a short period, but that the 
settlement should be so designed to meet the problem for a longer 
period, and thus avoid periodical disorganization of America’s 
whole business fabric. The action of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association in endorsing this is of great significance and one 
of their purposes in so doing is to lead other industries to do the 
same thing. 

An innovation at the convention this year was the presenting 
of a “cross section” of the en- 
tire industry by a number of ten 
minute speeches by men prom- 
inent in the various branches of 
the industry. In this way it was 
possible to grasp the situation 
throughout the entire paper busi- 
ness and to visualize it as a 
whole. It was possible to 
demonstrate through the medium 
of these short talks just how 
each paper product dovetailed 
with the other and how all were 
mutually interdependent. 

The labor situation was thor- 
oughly discussed. Manufacturers 
all seemed to be of the single 
opinion that labor costs must 
come down if there is to be any 
stability in American business 
within a reasonable time. One 
man, the leader in his line, as- 
serted that if labor did not come 
down his company proposed to 
close down every one of its mills 
and wait until it became possi- 
ble to hire men for a reasonable 
wage once more. The whole 
situation in paper depends upon 
the establishment of the lowest 
possible price and this can only 
be done if the men will consent 
to a substantial cut in their 
wages. 

Another matter which was 
touched upon was the establish- 
ment of world peace at the 
earliest possible moment. Sevy- 
eral stated that until Germany 
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knew what she had to pay the allies and could get herself adjusted 
internally the business of the world would be unsettled. 
At the end of the session new officers were elected as follows: 


The New Officers 


President, W. J. Raybold, of the B. D. Rising Paper Company, 
of Housatonic, Mass. Vice Presidents (Eastern), Henry W. 
Stokes, of the York Faper Company, of Philadelphia; (Western) 
Arthur L, Pratt, King Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Executive Committee at Large, Col. W. E. Haskell, Internationa! 
Paper Committee of New York; Louis Block, Crown-Willamette 
Paper Company, San Francisco; W. R. Shafer, New Haven Pulp 
and Board Company, New Haven, Conn. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


The following address was delivered at the opening of the gen- 
eral business session by George W. Sisson, Jr., president of the 
American Pulp and Paper Association: 

To the Members of the American Paper & Pulp Association: 

I have the honor and privilege of presenting to you my third 
annual message on the occasion of this, the forty-fourth annual 
convention of your association. 

That statement is suggestive. To me it means that I have been 
permitted to lead your activities during three vitally important 
years in the industry. To you it should bring the reflection that 
ours is an old and honorable organization, its history replete with 
developments of intense interest as they came along from year to 
year, a history filled with delightful personal reminiscence, but 
more than all a history of continuous service in the most helpful 
manner to the paper industry 
and to our nation. 

There will be in the future, I 
am sure, much more to the 
story of our honored associa- 
tion. There is its vital living 
present, its wonderful expan- 
sion to meet present needs, and 
its promise of a future of notable 
achievement and dependable ser- 
vice. The contribution of any 
organization to its own indus- 
try, to society, the State and na- 
tion, is properly measured by 
the spirit, the attitude and the 
ideals of its membership as ex- 
pressed in their daily activities 
in the conduct of the industry, 
and in the manner in which 
they participate broadly in the 
industrial, social and political 
life of the country. 


Measured by this 
my experience in association 
work in connection with the 
paper industry for many years 
confirms my faith that our asso- 
ciation and its individual mem- 
bers are ready to assume the re- 
sponsibilities and accept the op- 
portunities for service that our 
present important place in Amer- 
ican industry demands. We are 
demonstrating daily our readi- 
ness to participate to the ‘full in 
the broad activities and com- 
mon problems of American in- 
dustry, speaking with c’ear voice 
as the result of careful inves‘i- 
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gation and sound conclusion to the end that our influence may be 
felt effectively for the good of all. 

Commenting on the present form of organization of our associa- 
tion, and speaking from an earnest desire for the very best results 
from our work, I wish to compliment our various affiliated or- 
ganizations on the effective work they are doing and the particu- 
larly valuable service they are rendering in their respective fields, 
work which the parent association should not do, and, indeed, is 
not equipped to do. Our affiliated organizations should be sov- 
ereign in their particular sphere of detailed informational service 
to their members as to the class of product made, but at the same 
time they should remember that they are units in a larger entity— 
the American Paper and Pulp Association—a genuine federation— 
whose strength and capacity for service and protection to the 
entire industry is absolutely dependent on the loyalty and practical 
co-operation of its constituent members. I am glad to say that 
there has been a growing spirit of co-operation, and wish to voice 
my appreciation of the fact that this has been particularly in evi- 
dence during the three years I have endeavored to serve you. 

I cannot speak too highly of the kindness and consideration 
shown toward me and the work by those who have in charge the 
activities of our affiliated organizations, but I am inclined to think 
that our plan of organization still leaves something to be desired 
in the way of concentration of effort, and the building of a broad 
industry consciousness that knows no narrow bounds, correspond- 
ing to that national spirit which all true Americans have, and 
which is not at all incompatible with love for native state or 
locality. 

I, therefore, venture to suggest 
that there be made a careful 
study and tabulation of these 
organizations in their relation to 
ene another and to the industry 
in general with a view to ascer- 
taining what, if any, improve- 
ments may be found in the hope 
t:at a constructive program of 
future activities may be laid out, 
and one which will set an ideal 
toward which we can work over 
a series of years. While the as- 
sociation must take up the im- 
mediate pressing problem as it 
arises, we must not be simply 
opportunists in our association 
work, but should make a com- 
prehensive survey of present con- 
ditions and future possibilities so 
that we may lay down some 
such broad plan of operation as 
will not only avoid duplication 
of effort and expenditure, but 
lead to tangible results along the 
definite course we may map out. 
I suggest that the executive com- 
mittee, or perhaps better, a spe- 
cial committee appointed for the 
purpose, be authorized to make 
such study and survey as is here 
indicated and report its findings 
to your body. 


Business Stability 


Such times as these test men 
and institutions. As they meet 
such emergencies as are now 
pressing on every side so may 
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they be measured and judged. The time calls for men of sanity, 
clarity of vision, steadfastness and adherence to tried and proven 
ways. The old admonition, “Prove all things, hold fast to that 
which is good,” might well be repeated again and again until it 
finds response and stills the tumult of uneasiness and apprehen- 
sion that is after all but the child of fear and the evidence of a 
vision beclouded by poor perspective and hasty or entirely incorrect 
evaluation of the things that really count. 

Wise action is the result of exact knowledge. It is a matter 
of congratulation that we have today, as the result of the wisely 
conducted economic studies in our various branches, a body of 
facts and principles touching the paper business in its every phase 
which provides the individual with a basis for judgment and 
action if he will but avail himself of it. Let us have done with 
“wiggle wobble” in the paper industry. We must challenge our 
emotions with our intellect, our fears with definite knowledge, and 
thus contribute to that stability and sanity which should be always 
characteristic of an industry of such permanence and dignified 
character and so indispensable to modern business and society as 
is ours. 


Government Relations 


I have, on former occasions, directed your attention to the disas- 
trous effect of Government control of or interference with indus- 
try. The centralized control of industry which we witnessed during 
the war period turned the heads of many who still instinctively 
turn to the Government to find an easy way out in the solution of 
our industrial and transportation problem, It is time to call a halt 
on this tendency. America’s motto should be, “More business in 
Government, less Government in business.” It is of immediate in- 
terest to note that the final report of the War Industries Board 
just completed suggests the encouragement by the Government of 
associations in industry, holding that great public benefit can be 
effected through the mutual co-operation of members of industrial 
groups as was done during the war, and that the present Govern- 
ment policy of enforced isolation and costly competition is not con- 
ducive to the general welfare. This has a hopeful sound, and is, 
of course, the result of the experience of men with trained busi- 
ness minds fully aware that the only sound foundation for the 
property of industry is free and fair co-operation. 


A refreshing note is also struck by Mr. Hoover, who has a high 
conception of the duties and relation of his department toward 
industry. He states that “it should be in the widest sense a de- 
partment of service to the commerce and industry of the country; 
that “it is not a department for the regulation of trade and in- 
dustry,” and that in order to do service to the greatest advantage 
he “wishes to establish a wider and better organized co-operation 
with the trade and commercial associations and will, in a short 
time, present plans to this end.” 


The experience of business men and particularly men engaged 
in creative industry is a valuable asset to any country. Their ex- 
perience should be one of the most important contributions to the 
social and political thought of the day. But how has this experi- 
ence expressed itself? It has done so too often individually, some- 
times conflictingly, and rather in terms of resentment and exas- 
peration at the failure of the Government to reflect practical ex- 
perience and wisdom in the management of affairs, than a deter- 
mined attempt to make it do so. If in a period bristling with 
critical problems with which you are unusually familiar and dealing 
with policies in which you have an extraordinary interest, the 
Government and legislative bodies do not receive the concrete, 
constructive, collective suggestion which you business men are 
capable of giving, then you fail in your obligation to industry, to 
society and to the Government itself. 

And so I am pleading with you to think these things out to 
definite conclusions. To think hard—to define your meaning 
clearly and lay down a maxim of conduct or method of procedure 
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—is a process which hurts and few indulge in it. Moreover to 
think definitely is to will; but where there is no adequate expres- 
sion of the will in action there is no practical will and no thought 
in concrete form. Abuses, inefficiency and extravagance in Gov- 
ernment exist just so long as the public will is either dormant or 
else exhausts itself in talk and no longer. 

There is not much that is new under the sun in the matter of 
politics; but there is no limit to the number of doctrines and 
dogmas about society and property. For each of these day- 
dreams some light-headed idealist imagines a political device, gen- 
erally a modification of a well-tried political or economic struc- 
ture. Like everything doctrinaire, the novelty of the vision con- 
sists in the substitution for experience and conservatism of theory 
and credulity. Folly wants a chance to discredit wisdom. It ap- 
pears as if at intervals there must be periods, longer or shorter, 
of destructive chaos undoing the constructive work of several 
generations. The recurrence to reason brings back old and tried 
ways, with cautious, though forward looking leadership by intelli- 
gent men, Labor, honor, thought and thrift are the divine founda- 
tions of human well-being. No legislative legerdemain can take 
the place of these four fundamentals. We sorely need to realize 
this truth just now. Again the ancient error is repeated, that the 
world never before experienced such a period as that on which we 
are now embarked, and once more is heard the cry that legislative 
enactments can repeal the laws of nature and make unnecessary 
the practice of human virtue. Let us not be deceived to our own 
undoing. No statute can transform idleness into industry, 
thoughtlessness into wisdom, thriftlessness into economy. 

If we are to have our legislation divorced from political and 
party expediency and freed from the coercion of class pressure or 
demand, if we are to have the distinctive benefits of representative 
Government we must cherish the assertion of honest independence 
of able men in legislative or administrative positions as a most 
precious part of our political being. If we are to preserve the 
essentials of liberty we must hold in peculiar honor those who, in 
the face of all manner of public clamor and personal pressure, 
keep alive the vital principles of liberty and of rational Govern- 
ment. 


Industrial Relations 


Never have American manufacturers given more thoughtful and 
sympathetic study to employment relations. Their successful es- 
tablishment and maintenance are indispensable to efficient produc- 
tion. Their continuity or interruption are at once of the deepest 
personal concern to management, wage earner and the consuming 
public, whose prosperity and comfort are dependent upon unin- 
terrupted production and distribution. Successful human rela- 
tion, whether with individuals or groups, requires continuous per- 
sonal contact. A sense of reciprocal personal interest and sym- 
pathy will go far to maintain sound employment relations. Fully 
realizing that just and sympathetic personal relations between work- 
er and management are the insistent necessity of the day, I be- 
lieve that the rapid spread and spontaneous support of the “open 
shop” movement is but a natural reaction to the extremes of con- 
duct and assertion, local and national, of closed shop unionism. 
It is not in any sense, as has been charged, “a conspiracy of em- 
ployers,” but flows from an increasingly insistent and very sig- 
nificant popular demand for the recognition and restoration of 
principles as old ds our institutions. It is a notice from the Amer- 
ican people that individual opportunity and security must be pre- 
served, and that the paramount public interest must be accepted 
by employer and employee as the test of their conduct, that the 
supreme allegiance of the citizen is to his Government and that 
every private organization, whether of workers or employers, must 
accept legal responsibility for the exercise of its power and live in 
complete subordination to the authority of the nation. 

It is inevitable in a period of readjustment and deflation that 
grave problems should arise and that the most difficult of these 
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should be those relating to the labor factor in production costs. A 
labor policy that is economically unsound cannot long endure, for it 
can only result in disaster to the industry which attempts to main- 
tain it. 

The final test of a labor policy is its success in bringing about 
a higher degree of individual development in the worker and more 
genuine contentment in industry. To do this it must be economi- 
cally sound, systematically organized and must recognize with 
clearness and sympathy the social interests involved. 

All industries are faced to-day with a demand for lower prices 
on finished products, and a normal balance of exchange value as 
between commodities will not be restored and business activity 
again be manifest until all the factors that have made for inflation, 
including labor, are readjusted. In this problem of wage adjust- 
ment American business enterprises should deal with their em- 
ployees in a manner to commend themselves to their sense of 
justice, and at the same time keep in mind the necessities of the 
consumer. Failure in either respect will embarrass industry and 
those who are attempting to revive business. This is no time to 
press for undue advantage. It is a time to cultivate a friendly 
relation between all the elements of production, whether repre- 
sented by investment or by labor. 

From a social standpoint the cost of living becomes an impor- 
tant factor in determining wages. In response to its mounting 
figures, wage rates were frequently and liberally advanced to keep 
full pace with living costs. This fact establishes the propriety of 
recognizing the rapidly declining figures in cost of living in adjust- 
ment of wage rates to meet changed conditions. This will make 
most timely the presentation at our afternoon session by Magnus 
W. Alexander, managing director of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, of charts and diagrams giving the results to date 
of their exhaustive studies on the cost of living. These are based 
on actual retail prices covering the average family budget. A 
careful study and analysis of these charts should be made and the 
facts so clearly shown applied to the paper industry, giving due 
regard to local conditions or changes already made. 


National Industrial Conference Board 


While many industrial associations have been and are now per- 
forming indispensable service to their members in the study of 
industrial problems, they had, until the creation of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, no efficient machinery to coordinate 
their efforts in dealing with problems common to all. To be effec- 
tive American industry must have a collective opinion and an 
appropriate channel through which to give authoritative expression 
to its collective judgment on questions vitally affecting the welfare 
of industry and of the nation. The Conference Board was formed 
for this purpose. It has through its affiliated National and State 
Industrial Associations a constituency of over 50,000 manufactur- 
ers who employ in the aggregate between seven and eight million 
men and women. It can, therefore, be truly said that the Confer- 
ence Board is the most representative body of American industry 
and can act when occasion arises as its authoritative spokesman. 
It is the purpose of the board to be the research arm of American 
industry in the field of applied economics. It is an instrument for 
the ascertainment of facts and of the inevitable lessons which these 
facts teach, rather than for the presentation of personal opinion. 
In pursuance of this programme a staff of experts in the field of in- 
dustry and economics has made and is making searching inquiry 
into fundamental industrial and economic truths. Their research 
activities cover a wide field of study, as is shown by the 50 research 
and special reports already issued. These reports are frequently 
quoted from and commented upon in newspapers, technical journals 
and other periodicals. In many instances they have formed the 
basis for the fair settlement of controversies and have stimulated 
the development of amicable industrial relations. 


It surely is a patriotic purpose to advance the prosperity and 
stability of American industry and its prestige at home and abroad, 
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through the enlightened understanding of industry’s problems. In 
this patriotic spirit the members of the board, in which our own 
Association has active and efficient representation, are devoting 
much time and energy to the work. In the same patriotic spirit all 
American manufacturers and business men generally should give 
the Board liberal financial and moral support. 


Taxation 


At the root of all well ordered and permanent government is 
the question of taxation and public expenditure. The war aroused 
America to the inequality and inconsistency in existing systems of 
taxation and to the reckless expenditures of public money, alike 
in war and peace. The Federal system lends itself to a mischievous 
concealment of raising funds by manifold forms of taxation and to 
an unfair distribution of the burdens. Nothing short of such ap- 
palling outlays as were made for the prosecution of the war and 
its after results could bring our country to its senses regarding 
imperative reforms essential to the preservation of our national 
welfare. Much earnest study has been given to this question 
during the past year by many organizations and groups, and our 
own Association has participated through its Tax Committee in 
the exhaustive study made by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. Unanimity of findings or opinion was not to be expected, 
but the net result of this year of research cannot but be helpful. 
It is certain that steps will be taken to eliminate those features 
of taxation which discourage expansion of industry and which en- 
courage extravagance and waste. Co-ordinate with any study of 
taxation or methods of raising revenue should be an equally earnest 
study and survey of public expenditure, and indeed this phase of 
the investigation merits the keener analysis and most searching 
probe. All movements to institute businesslike reforms in our gov- 
ernment administration, such as are fostered by the National 
Budget Committeee, should receive our nearnest support as indi- 
viduals and as an Association. 

In speaking of taxation matters I cannot refrain from pointing 
out the exceedingly valuable work completed during the past year 
under the guidance of our Special Income Tax Committee, the 


result of which is bound to be of permanent financial and educa- 
tional value to the entire industry. 


Tariff 


Another demonstration of growing cooperative spirit and effi- 
cient team work, which would have been utterly impossible to 
achieve a few years ago in our industry, was the recent presentation 
before Congress of tariff matters touching the paper industry. The 
result has fully justified my suggestion made in this presence two 
years ago that there should be made “a careful study of tariffs, 
past and present, an accumulation of information as to the views 
of individual manufacturers, and such other information as was 
necessary to an intelligent consideration of the subject; and finally 
a conference by the various branches of the industry for the pur- 
pose of reconciling conflicting views as they might appear, and the 
mapping out of a plan of procedure which would show a united 
front when presenting our views to congressional committees.” 

Following this line of procedure, our very efficient and thor- 
oughly representative Tariff Committee, whose report will be given 
you to-day, developed and filed with the Congress a brief so ad- 
mirably conceived, so comprehensive in scope and accurate in 
detail as to receive general commendation. If during the past year 
this Association had done no other one thing than to stand sponsor 
for and assist in this work it would have fully justified its ex- 
istence. 


Foreign Trade 


Export trade in American made papers is to-day faced with 
many disquieting features. Following heavy export shipments dur- 
ing the larger part of the past year, there was a very restricted 
demand at the close of the year, and from all parts of the world 
there came cancellations or rejections. In all markets the financial 
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With a total daily capacity of 150 tons of bags and en- 
velopes, over 250 tons of wrappings and tissue products and 
plants for manufacturing all of its raw material; sulphite, 
sulphate and ground wooed pulp, the Continental Paper and 
Bag Mills is today in the forerank of producers of these 
products in the United States. During the past few years 
they have added to the number of their mills and factories, 
which are located at Rumford, Me.; Ashland, N. H.; 
Watertown, N. Y.; Greenwich, N. Y.; Oconto Falls, Wis., 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, by buying the well known plants at 
Marinette, Wis., Menominee, Mich., and York Haven, Pa. 

A company which manufactures on this scale, however, 
could not be expected to expand merely in one direction. 
The directors decided early in 1920 that it would be ad- 
visable to safeguard the future supply of raw material and 
this led to the purchase of extensive freehold woodlands 
in Canada—under the name of the Continental Wood 
Products Company, Limited, at Elsas, Ontario, and Lache- 
vrotiere, Quebec. 
choicest spruce timber lands, together with adequate rossing 
plants and saw mills at both points. The Continental also 
owns considerable timber lands in Wisconsin and Michigan. 


This deal included a vast acreage of the 


In May, 1920, the original incorporated name, Continental 
Paper Bag Company, was changed to Continental Paper and 
Bag Mills, and the executive offices removed to 16 and 18 
East 40th street, New York. The authorized capital stock 
was increased to $12,500,000, $5,000,000 preferred stock and 
$7,500,000 common stock. The capital stock outstanding, at 
this time, is $1,500,000 preferred stock and $3,250,000 com- 
mon stock. 

The officers of the Continental are Herman Elsas, presi- 
dent and general manager ; 
ager of sales; Chester W. Lyman, treasurer; Thomas Fynes, 
secretary; F. P. Mills, assistant treasurer; E. B. Sagendorf, 
assistant treasurer; J. C. K. Jordan, assistant secretary; 
D. D. Bradish, cashier. 


Since this company was formed in 1899, when it took 
over the business of the. Elsas.Paper Company, then located 
at Laight and Varick streets, New York, Herman Elsas and 
I. Kuhe, president and vice-president, respectively, have un- 
interruptedly been at*,the helm, supervising its manufactur- 
ing operations and sales, probleins. The original company 
maintained a small bag plant on one of the upper floors of 
its warehouse and from this seed has sprung the present or- 
ganization with its widespread interests. 


I. Kuhe, vice-president and man- 


Early in his career, Mr. Elsas acquired some valuable 
patents for making self-opening square bags and interested 
the International Paper Company in them. This alliance 
resulted in the formation of the original company, the Con- 
tinental Paper Bag Company. Operations were begun at 
Rumford, Maine, in 1900, in a new and large plant that was 
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equipped with every known time and labor saving device of 
that day. 

From the inception of the company, its career has been 
marked by constant expansion; the acquisition of new mills, 
factories, products, agencies and subsidiary companies fol- 
lowed one another in rapid succession. At Ashland, N. H., 
it acquired two tissue mills, a toilet paper and paper towel 
factory, and at Watertown, N. Y., a third mill that makes 
the same products. These plants have a capacity of 1,000 
cases each day. At Cincinnati, Ohio, the “Continental Safety 
Egg Carton” is manufactured. This is a one piece egg con- 
tainer and is known as “the carton that eliminates break- 
age,” and has become a nationally known product. 

The Rumford, Me., plant produces hundreds of kinds of 
bags and sacks and in addition maintains a department 
where envelopes of many kinds are manufactured. 
quantities of manilas, fibres and M. G. papers are daily 
shipped from this plant. The Greenwich, N. Y., 
manufactures No. 1 White Tissue exclusively. 

The Western Mills at Oconto Falls, Marinette and Me- 
nominee produce sulphate, sulphite and ground wood pulp, 
manila, dry finish and water finish fibres and kraft papers, 
and with the acquisition of the York Haven Paper Company, 
which turns out similar lines, the company has now a well 
rounded paper and pulp supply upon which it can always 
depend. 

In the United States, the company maintains thirteen 
warehouses for the distribution of its products. These are 
located at Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Houston, 
Tex.; Indianapolis, ae ; Minneapolis, Minn.; New Orleans, 
La.; New York, N. Y.; St. Louis, Mo.; Gerscant, Nix 

The following oe ‘innate concerns act also as exclusive 
agents for the products of the company: 

William H. Claflin and Company, Inc., Boston, Mass.; 
F. E. Fowler Company, New Haven, Conn.; 


; Huff, Barnes 
and Opie & Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Huff Paper 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 


Johnson, Carvell and Murphy, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Johnson, Lieber Company, Boise, Idaho; 
Portland, Ore.; Spokane, Wash.; Johnson, Lieber Mercan- 
tile Company, Seattle, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash; Johnson, 
Locke Mercantile Company, Salt Lake City, Utah; San 
Francisco, Cal.; Memphis Paper Company, Memphis 
C. H. Robinson Company, Portland, Me.; 
Company, Dallas, Tex. 

In addition to the foregoing distributors, the Continental 
Paper and Bag Mills maintain a large selling force. The 
following illustrations serve well as a contrast to that 
humble but promising beginning only twenty-two years ago. 
The achievement ranks high not only among notable paper 
successes but among all the commercial successes of the 
last quarter century. 
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conditions grew very acute. Our dollar reached such a premium 
that it became increasingly difficult for the foreign buyer to pur- 
chase from us. Simultaneously our competitors, the Scandinavians, 
the Finns and particularly the Germans, made prices on paper 
products considerably lower than any prevalent in this country. 
With the wage rates in these countries less than half those paid 
here and with the incentive they have to make low prices in the 
countries whose currency is of greater value than their own, the 
American exporter is indeed practically barred from such markets. 
A deplorable feature of the situation is the apparent low ebb of 
commercial morality, the attitude which makes light of contracts 
and agreements, which are often repudiated. It is to be hoped, 
however, that during this period of adjustment the American 
manufacturer, looking to the future, will give such support to our 
reputable and well established exporters who are working in sym- 
pathy and co-operation with the mills as will enable them to main- 
tain their place in the markets of the world, so that we may pre- 
serve a permanent and growing American paper export trade. 


Forestry and Conservation 


Our Association would be remiss in its duty to the industry and 
indeed to the public interest did it not give serious attention to the 
problem of a dependable raw material supply to perpetuate the 
paper industry in the United States. The study of measures of 
temporary relief as well as of long-time policy for guarantee of 
the future has now been well started and should be continued as 
one of the fundamental activities of this Association. There has 
been for many years a hazy feeling on the part of the general pub- 
lic that our natural resources of timber and forests were being 
depleted with no particular attention or foresight as to their re- 
plenishing. Now, however, there has come about a crystallization 
of opinion resulting from a presentation of a programme which is 
the outcome of years of practical experience and careful study, and 
which, I am proud to say, is the outgrowth of the initiative and 
leadership of your Association through its very capable Forestry 
Committee, whose report will be presented to-day and to whom the 
thanks of the industry are especially due. That this programme 
promises to meet the emergency and to afford a logical, practical 
and fair way of working out the problem of a continuous supply of 
forest products for our industry and our civilization is evidenced 
by the widespread approval of the programme by practically all 
interests that have given particular attention to these matters in the 
past and who have not till this time been able to find common 
ground for practical and sensible co-operation. 

The relation of forestry to the paper industry is being daily 
realized as more and more vital. With the great sums involved 
in paper manufacturing plant investments, the paper industry is 
willing to do more than its share toward providing a future supply 
of raw material. In the last analysis the problem of the nation’s 
paper supply is the problem of the timber supply. But it should 
be noted that the manufacture of paper is but one of the many 
methods of forest utilization and that the total demand for timber 
for other purposes exceeds many times that for the making of 
paper. 

The American Paper and Pulp Association approves the policy set 
forth in the Snell Forestry bill because it appears to be a fair ad- 
justment of the respective rights of the timberland owner, the 
manufacturer, the converter and the consumer of forest products, 
which latter is the general public. We believe that this bill, in its 
provisions as to the management, protection and reproduction of 
our forests, properly apportions the task between Federal and State 
governments and the private owner. 

It will take many years to bring marked results and permanent 
relief through this programme and during this period the paper in- 
dustry, particularly in the East, will be forced to the possible 
utilization of other species in increasing amounts, or be dependent 
upon the importation of a large percentage of its wood. 
Commenting on the policy of Canada in prohibiting the export 


of pulpwood cut from Crown lands and the proposals emanating 
from various sources suggesting an embargo on freehold wood 
also, it is interesting to note that much of this publicity or propa- 
ganda comes from those who are striving to serve personal ends 
and who have little regard for the situation in its broad interna- 
tional aspects. The Underwood resolution, providing for the or- 
derly and amicable discussion of these matters with Canada, failed 
to receive the signature of President Wilson, but will be re-intro- 
duced at the coming session of Congress and will, we believe, re- 
sult in some action. America does not desire to rob Canada of her 
birthright in her pulpwood resources, and no suggestion of retali- 
ation was ever intended in the fair and truthful statement that 
both countries need raw materials which are produced or exist in 
the other country, and that arrangement for interchange of such 
resources should be upon some fair plan of co-operation helpful io 
industry on both sides of the line. We are glad that our neigh- 
bors to the north are in so strong position as to the production 
and sale of pulp and paper. The United States by its policy of an 
open market to them has provided a factor as essential to their 
success as are their natural resources. Indeed, the entire North 
American continent should be viewed as a single unit in this great 
industry. Within these two countries lie the possibilities that 
make for completeness in the industry. The forest resources, the 
fuel supply, the managerial and engineering capacity, and, lastly, a 
market for the product which is as essential a factor in industrial 
success as any other of those mentioned, and without which natu- 
ral resources could not be profitably utilized. Approached in this 
spirit on both sides our economic problems will find a mutually 
satisfactory solution, and it is certain that if this pulpwood question 
could be taken out of politics and divorced from the influence of 
selfish promotion interests it could be quickly adjusted by the prac- 
tical men in the industry. 


Woodland Section S 


The recent organization of a woodlands section of our Associa- 
tion gives us a branch representing the woods operators of the pulp 
and paper industry. This section has a definite programme of activi- 
ties, their principal purposes being to increase the efficiency of 
woods operations, to encourage the practice of forestry on timber- 
land holdings and to provide a medium for the gathering and dis- 
semination of information which will promote the permanence of 
woods operations in our industry. There are now eighty members 
of this section. Plans for 1921 include the collection of regular 
dependable statistics on pulpwood production and costs, and co- 
operative studies with the United States Forest Service on the 
relation of reforestation to pulpwood production. The programme 
which was presented and discussed at their meeting yesterday gives 
evidence of the very practical and helpful nature of their work. 


Educational Activities 


I wish to acknowledge the indispensable character of the work 
that is being done by the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry. Fortunate indeed is the industry that has such an 
organization dedicated to scientific research and the development 
of improved methods and new economies with which to meet the 
pressure of demand for lower production costs for both the do- 
mestic consumer and the maintenance of our position in the for- 
eign market. We shall be glad to hear later today a recital of the 
present activities of the Technical Association. 


Another agency which is rendering incalculable service to the 
paper industry is the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison. Its 
studies of special problems directly affecting paper making materi- 
als have already resulted in discoveries that should mean enormous 
savings to the industry. Provided with inadequate funds, its work 
has been assisted by voluntary contributions by the industry, and 
the thanks of the Association are due to Dr. D. C. Everest of 
Wisconsin for his self-sacrificing endeavors to secure funds that 
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insure the continuance of the special investigations being made for 
our industry. 

Our acknowledgments and thanks are also due to Dr. Stratton, 
director of the Bureau of Standards in the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. It is Dr. Stratton’s desire to place his 
bureau and its entire equipment at the service of industry, and in 
response to his invitation an Advisory Cqmmittee from your 
Association has been appointed. This committee will work in 
harmony with the bureau in the planning and carrying on of its 
experiments and investigation as touching the manufacture of 
paper. 


Vocational Training 


I have heretofore commended and asked your financial support 
for the proposed course of instruction for the employees of pulp 
and paper mills in the United States and Canada that has been in 
the course of preparation as the joint work of our own Technical 
Association and the Techical Section of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association. The Joint Educational Committee of the two 
associations has now completed the first two volumes of the series 
of five prepared for paper mill workers. It is interesting to note 
that a detailed survey of the paper industry has been made by Mr. 
J. G. Wright, of the Federal Board for Vocational Education to 
determine the proper classification of positions in the industry, the 
line of promotion, etc., as a guide in the up-grading and advance- 
ment of workers. This marks a new departure in industrial edu- 
cation and its adoption and adaptation by our mills cannot but be 
of great financial benefit to both employer and worker, with in- 
crease of efficiency and a higher morale within the plant. 


Information Service 


At the time of our fall business meeting there was presented to 
the Executive Committee by Dr. Baker a suggested plan for edu- 
cational activities, or rather an Information Service, to be carried 
on by the Association. The object is to provide a service where 
any informative material about the industry can be secured, to 
serve the membership by distributing this information, and to estab- 
lish a department where the outside public can go when it wishes to 
get exact data as to the paper industry as a whole. The service is 
established in the belief that the time is at hand in American in- 
dustry when there should no longer be an unwillingness of industry 
to discuss its affairs with the public or with other industrial groups. 
Just as manufacturers today are co-operating in technical research so 
must industry as a whole recognize the right of the public to know 
of its activities. A somewhat detailed outline of the proposed plans 
was sent to the entire membership with request for contributions 
not exceeding $100.00 from each, and up to this time we have re- 
ceived a little less than $7,000.00 toward the suggested sum of 
$15,000.00 as the adequate amount for the carrying on of a full 
year’s effective work. Under authorization of the Executive Com- 
mittee this information service was started on April 1 under the 
direction of Warren B. Bullock, a trained newspaper man, and it is 
to be hoped that it will so quickly demonstrate its usefulness that 
the balance of the funds needed will be forthcoming. 


Affiliated Activitiés 


In this transition period, with rapidly fluctuating prices and costs, 
it is doubly important that our studies in cost accounting and their 
application to our situation be not neglected. This is no time to 
scrap our cost accounting work or to abandon well established trade 
customs which rest on sound economic foundations. The Cost As- 
sociation is conducting a phase of work absolutely essential to the 
stability and success of the industry. It is making rapid growth in 
numbers and widening the sphere of its influence, rendering in- 
creasingly valuable service to its members. 

The Salesmen’s Association, in a somewhat different field, serves 
the industry in one of its most important phases and it is my belief 
that this Association is of sound benefit and deserving the support 
of our members. 
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The Superintendents’ Association, in its field of practical study 
and application of personal experience in the actual daily processes 
of mill management and production cannot but bring about greater 
efficiency, improved quality and lessened cost. Properly guided and 
directed their work will reflect definite benefits upon the industry. 

I cannot refrain from expressing what I know is the feeling of the 
industry as to the helpful and intelligent attitude of the trade 
papers. We have had their generous co-operation and support in all 
our activities. It is a pleasure to me to give public expression to 
our feeling of appreciation. 

I may be pardoned a personal word in closing. I wish to voice 
first my keen sense of the great honor shown me in asking me to 
lead your activities during the past three years. Feeling often-in- 
adequate to the task, it has been at once a joy and a genuine in- 
spiration to give you at least the best that was in me. Whatever 
has been accomplished during these years is due solely to the splen- 
did co-operative spirit that has been increasingly manifest on all 
sides in our work. To know men you must work with them and in 
this work I have come to know and to value many of you as never 
before. 

There is a great work ahead for this Association. Many difficult 
problems may confront us. To be permitted to assist even a little 
in their solution is an honor and a privilege to any man. The 
nation too needs our individual contribution and that of our organ- 
ized industry in all the avenues in which its influence and ours may 
be working and I prophesy that you—in years to come—or your 
sons—for it may take a long time—will be glad to look back on 
these days and say “We are glad we played our full part in 
those great movements.” 


REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 


The report of Dr. Hugh P. Baker, secretary-treasurer of the as- 
sociation, was as follows: 

The report of the secretary-treasurer of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association for the past year is to be less of a statistical re- 
port as to number of meetings held, number of publications sent 
cut, number of visitors, which after all in a trade association may 
or may not mean very much—and rather more of a statement of 
tendencies in development in the work of the association, and a re- 
port on such accomplishments as may point out the work to be 
done the coming year. 

When your officers decided to take a man as secretary who ‘had 
not come up in the industry or in business, it took on certain re- 
sponsibilities, possibly certain risks, in the way of developing a man 
as a secretary. The year has been one of instruction for your 
secretary, as it has been given up largely to learning the business 
of being a trade secretary. 

The fact that this central organization, or parent association, of 
the paper industry has developed gradually into a federated organ- 
ization, made up of twenty affiliated organizations or sections, and 
the fact that the association deals with the larger general problems 
of the industry, makes it more difficult for the secretary to estab- 
lish a personal contact with men in the industry than is the case, 
with the secretary of a service bureau who can establish contact 
with much greater ease and effectiveness. 

It is out of the question for the secretary of the federated organ- 
ization to know as much of the activities of each one of the groups, 
as the secretary of a particular group knows of his own activities. 
The knowledge which the secretary of the parent organization has 
of activities in various groups will be improved somewhat as there 
is developed a little more effective co-operation between the vari- 
ous organizations in the industry. 


New Associations in the Industry 


The articles of organization of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association state specifically that one of its principal functions is 
to bring about the organization of different groups in the industry 
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and the development of these groups into individual association 
with their own secretaries. The carrying out of this first purpose 
of the association, as stated in the Articles of Organization, adopted 
two years ago, has brought us to the point where there is some 
considerable feeling that we are over-organized as an industry. 
Your officers have exercised every reasonable care in the organiza- 
tion of new associations. One or two groups which have had 
organizations which have gradually become disorganized, have been 
urged to either put new life into the organization and make it 
worth while, or to wipe it off the slate. In one or two cases, smail 
groups have organized independently of the parent association and 
have then come to the association for help and for admission to 
the federated organization. The association has responded cordially 
to appeals for help from all of the newer organizations, not only to 
carry out the Articles of Organization of the association, but to 
give the kind of service for which it exists. 

By action of the executive committee of the association, two asso- 
ciate members have been added, namely, the Salesmen’s Association 
of the Paper Industry and the American Pulp and Paper Mills 
Superintendents’ Association. A new section of the association was 
formed at the Fall Business Conference in Chicago, to develop in- 
formation as to raw materials in the industry. This section is the 
Woodlands section, which has made a very satisfactory beginning 
under O. M. Porter, the assistant secretary of the association. 

The Gummed Paper Manufacturers’ Association was brought 
back into active existence at the Second Fall Business Conference 
in Chicago, and it is hoped that the meeting to be held this week 
will decide that it is to be permanent, and that it is to give the 
service which an association can give such a group of manufac- 
turers. During the iate Winter, the manufacturers of Glassine and 
Greaseproof paper came together of their own volition and or- 
ganized, and they are holding their first regular meeting this week 
in connection with other meetings of the paper industry. Some 
time later they may become members of the family of associations in 
the paper industry. 


Committee Activities 


The work of such an association as this must be carried on more 
or less through either standing or special committees. It may be 
necessary to continue to have certain of the association’s activities 
taken care of by standing committees, but it is probable that more 
effective work will be done in the future through special commit- 
tees. Usually, in the development of the personnel of a standing 
committee, an effort is made to have various groups in the in- 
dustry and different paper-making sections in the country repre- 
sented. The result of such an effort is a committee made up of 
men of such diverse interests and so widely separated that it is diffi- 
cult to bring them together in meetings or to get them to act sep- 
arately through correspondence. 

The arrangement made last year to have the secretary of the as- 
sociation act as secretary of each of the standing committees, is 
desirable if for no other reason than that it gives the committee 
some one to turn to if results are not achieved. 

The general effect of having a standing committee which finds 
itself unable to accomplish definite results during a given year is 
unsatisfactory in that members of the committee are very apt to 
conclude and so express themselves that if the committee is not 
accomplishing results possibly the association itself is not doing 
what it should do. It is probable that much better work will be 
done in the future by special committees appointed to accomplish 
a certain definite piece of work, and then to be discharged when 
the work is done. 

During the past year some very excellent work has been made 
by both special and standing committees. The income tax ques- 
tionnaire committee was a special committee which began its work 
some two years ago, and completed the work with the completion 
of the Primer, which was printed and distributed widely. 
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The tariff committee, a standing committee, accomplished much 
in bringing all groups of the industry together for the presentation 
of a single report before the Committee on Ways and Means in 
Washington. The interests of various groups in the industry are 
not only diverse, but may actually be antagonistic at times, and in 
the case of the Tariff Committee, it was not the thought that the 
committee should attempt to represent the industry or the associa- 
tion by making certain definite recommendations, but rather that 
it should serve as a channel through which various associatious 
might work together in the presentation of their respective interests 
at Washington. The association appreciates the prompt way in 
which all of the affiliated associations concerned in the tariff activi- 
ties met assessments for the expenses of the committee. 


The committee on forest conservation has achieved really notabie 
results during the past year. Their third and final report was ac- 
cepted at the Fail Conference in Chicago, and they were authorized 
to make certain expenditures in the carrying out of their work. 
Their activities led very logically into co-operation with representa- 
tives of other wood-using industries and certain organizations de- 
pendent upon a permanent supply of paper so that during the past 
four months this committee has been functioning through the na- 
tional forestry program committee. R. S. Kellogg, of the News 
Print Service Bureau, secretary of the committee on forest con- 
servation of this association, is chairman of the national forestry 
program committee, and has been one of the most active members 
of the committee in the furtherance of such constructive legislation 
as that embodied in the Snell bill. 


The committees on industrial relations and education have had 
meetings during the year and have reached certain definite con- 
clusions. The subjects covered by these committees are in a way 
so big and so general that a single small committee finds itself 
almost swamped by the attempts to accomplish results. More effec- 
tive work can be done if these two committees are made much 
larger and then sub-divided so that particular topics may be taken 
up by each of the sub-divisions. 

The committee on foreign trade has not had a meeting during 
the year, and yet its work covers a field which promises to be of in- 
creasing interest to paper manufacturers in the years to come. The 
association should have much better information than it has as io 
foreign markets, and as to the way in which the paper industry 
has been entering those markets. It may be that studies along the 
above lines can be made effectively by a committee on foreign trade 
or possibly if the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry 
should take on a permanent secretary or part of the time of a paid 
secretary, such a secretary could very logically include in his work 
with the Salesmen’s Association a thorough study of foreign trade 


Funds for Outside Activities 


At the close of the convention of last year some thought was 
given to the development of the membership of the association, 
and an effort was made to determine to what extent the industry 
had been or was being called upon for funds for activities outside 
of association work. Ili was found that the joint vocational educa- 
tion committee of the Paper Industry of the United States and 
Canada, had raised $20,000 in the United States, and $10,000 in 
Canada for the publication of a series of textbooks on the manu- 
facture of paper. A second appeal had been made largely to paper 
manufacturers in the middle west to support certain investigational 
work of value to the industry being carried on by the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory. A third appeal, and again a sec- 
tional appeal, had been made in Massachusetts for a small sum to 
carry on certain investigations which might lead up to the appli- 
cation of the activities of the council of management education. It 
was found that the National Research Council was considering an 
appeal to the industry. In all of these cases the appeals had been 
made by those particularly interested directly to the manufacturers, 
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without in any way considering the interests of associations in the 
industry. 

Feeling that the American Paper and Pulp Association, the cen- 
tral organization of the paper industry, should be in a position to 
analyze the appeals for funds coming from outside the industry, 
and possibly thereby saving manufacturers both time and money, 
an effort was made to have those who were appealing to the indus- 
try work through the association. In carrying this out the repre- 
sentatives of three different activities appealing for funds presented 
their particular activities at a meeting of the executive committee 
of the association at the Second Fall Business Conference, held at 
the Congress Hotel in Chicago. These three statements, with some 
of the discussions which followed, were printed as Special Report 
No. 1 of the association, and given wide distribution. 

There is a danger in -the association passing upon appeals for 
funds. When the association investigates an activity desiring sup- 
port and finally passes favorably upon that activity, it seems to as- 
sume, in a way, some obligation to assist in the securing of funds, 
This means that it would be easy for members of the association 
to feel that too many appeals for funds for association work and 
for outside activities come through the association. This can be 
corrected by the association taking the stand that it should have no 
part in the collecting of funds for an activity even though it has 
passed favorably upon such an activity. 


Meetings, Conferences and Publications 


It would hardly be of interest to indicate the exact number of 
meetings held by the association and its various committees the 
past year or attended by your secretary and other officers of the 
association. The accomplishments of the association can hardly be 
measured by so many meetings and so many publications. The four 
quarterly meetings of the executive committee were held, and that 
with very pleasing attendance upon the part of the members of 
the committee. Very full reports are made of all of the meetings 
of the executive committee and members are welcome to go over 
the minutes of the meetings at any time. 

The first Fall Business Conference held in New York in Novem- 
ber, 1919, was so successful that a second Business Conference was 
held in November, 1920, and because of increasing membership in 
the association from the west, the meeting was held in Chicago. 
The conference was unusually well attended, and it is believed that 
there are very many reasons why the Fall Business Conference 
should be held regularly in the west. 

An important question with your secretary when he came into 
the association last spring was as to methods used in maintaining 
contact between the offices of the association and its membership. 
Indirect contact was being maintained largely through circular let- 
ters. Feeling that fewer circular letters possibly, or rather a series 
of circular letters brought together in one publication might be 
read a little more generally, it was decided to issue a monthly bul- 
letin, confining that bulletin to four, eight or twelve pages. The 
publication of the bulletin was begun in June, 1920, and it seems 
to be giving service in the way of contact between the association 
and the industry.. Now that an informational service has been 
organized, and a trained man put in charge of that service, it is 
hoped that the bulletin may be made a more effective means of 
contact with manufacturers. A number of special reports have 
been put out during the past year, and it is the feeling of the offi- 
cers that a well printed pamphlet is much more effective than 2 
series of multigraphed letters. 


Contact With Other Industries 


Reference has been made several times in bulletins of the assv- 
ciation and elsewhere as to the desirability of developing satisfac- 
tory contact with other industries. The paper industry is a funda- 
mental and a vital industry in the life of the country. It can no 
more live to itself than can ottr States live unto themselves alone, 
or can our nation erect barriers that will separate it from other 
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nations of the earth. The more we can act with other industries in 
problems common to all of us, the more definitely we will establish 
satisfactory and helpful relations among the other great industries, 
and the greater will be the opportunity for service by the manu- 
facturers of paper and the industry, to the State and nation. 

Very concrete evidence of the value of the association working 
with other organizations of business men has been given us during 
the past year by the part which the president of our association, 
and our two other delegates, namely, C. A. Crocker and A. B. 
Daniels, have played in the activities of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

There has been much too general a feeling among paper manu- 
facturers that the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
could do but little for them. The Chamber is, after all, the one big 
organization of business men in the United States, and now that it 
has developed two departments which can be of special service to 
manufacturers, namely, the Fabricated Production Department and 
the Department of Natural Resources, it is to be hoped that manu- 
facturers of paper generally throughout the country will take out 
individual membership in the chamber and will work a little more 
aggressively through this association in the development of the 
chamber. 

The men who have developed the paper industry are just as keen 
intellectually and just as effective as business men as those men 
who have developed other and larger industries. The entire in- 
dustry will benefit by having the manufacturers of paper more 
active in national organizations dealing with problems common to 
all industries, such as taxation, tariff, education, industrial relations 
and foreign trade. 

In the place of a half dozen men from the paper industry in at- 
tendance at annual meetings of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, or of other national organizations, it is greatly to 
be hoped that we may have an increasing number representing us 
from year to year. It will be just as true in the work of our asso- 
ciation or in the industry as it is in any other of the organizations 
of men. That is, we will get out of organizations what we put into 
them. The paper industry needs men not only to pay dues in other 
national ,organizations, but to take the time to be active in these 
organizations. 


Co-operation With Forest Service 


Co-operation with the United States Forest Service was begun 
some two years ago when a number of mills contributed liberally 
to the maintenance of certain lines of experimental work carried 
en by the United States Forest Products Laboratory, at Madison, 
Wis. There had been a one-sided co-operation in a way, even be- 
fore that time, through the sending in to the Forest Service by 
paper manufacturers of statistics as to production and consump- 
tion of pulp production of paper, etc. As the United States Forest 
Service is a technical organization, giving its attention largely to 
investigational work and to the administration of lands owned by 
the government, there has been an entirely different relation De- 
tween this governmental department and the industry than between 
certain other departments in Washington and the industry. 

Co-operation with the Forest Service is being continued this year 
through subscriptions by the industry to the work of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, That this money subscribed by the industry 
for work by the laboratory has been spent to very great advan- 
tage to the industry will be demonstrated most effectively as soon 
as the report upon these investigations is printed and distributed to 
the industry. 

Two years ago the Forest Service co-operated with R. S. Kellogg 
of the News Print Service Bureau, in the development of statistics 
as to production and consumption of pulpwood and pulp in the 
United States. As 98 per cent of the paper manufactured in the 
United States is made wholly or in part from wood, it seemed 
much more logical, in view of the wider interests of the American 
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Paper and Pulp Association, that when the time came for the next 
decimal study of the pulpwood and pulp industry of the country it 
should be carried on between the service and the American Paper 
and Pulp Association rather than between the service and the News 
Print Service Bureau, to which a small number of mills belong. 
Therefore, when the United States Forest Service and the News 
Print Service Bureau were approached in this matter both took a 
very fine attitude in turning the work over to the American Paper 
and Pulp Association. 

The association has assisted the service during the past three 
months in the securing of data, and just as soon as tabulations are 
completed by the service the manuscript will be gotten into form 
by the service, but the printing and distribution will be carried out 
by the association. Conditions are such in the Printing Office in 
Washington that the results of this study might easily become 
ancient history before they could be published and distributed 
satisfactorily. 

The association by standing the expense of printing and dis- 
tribution will be able to put the results of the study into the 
hands of manufacturers in the shortest possible time. 

Opportunity has come to the association to print the results of 
investigations by Dr. Otto Kress and others at the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory, of the decay of pulpwood and puip 
with methods of prevention. If the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Faper Industry is not in position to print this bulletin, it 
is hoped that the association can do so as it can put the matter out 
in more complete form than will be done if published by the gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, it can be put out promptly, thereby giving 
it greater value to the industry. The carrying. on of such co-opera- 
tive work involves a certain amount of expense. If the association 
can secure the funds it is asking for this year, it can carry through 
these publications and others without difficulty, and that without 
cutting its activities along other lines. 


Next Year 


Coming into the association last year, knowing very little of the 
industry itself and but few men in the industry, your secretary has 
found it a real problem to get acquainted, to learn something of 
the industry, and to learn to carry on the activities of the asso- 
ciation. He appreciates very keenly the kindly and effective sup- 
port given at all times by the president of the association. The 
way in which the industry has accepted what the secretary has tried 
to do, as well as some of his mistakes, has meant a great deal in 
his getting established and under way. It should be possible to do 
more effective work the coming year, as in a way a foundation has 
been laid for more constructive work, both as an association secre- 
tary and in carrying forward some of the newer pieces of work 
before the association, such as the development of the informational 
service and the co-operation desired with other national associa- 
tions. 


Efficiency to Be Increased 


The activities of the association have been held back somewhat 
by lack of room for the association. This problem seems to have 
been solved and with a little additional room the efficiency of the 
men representing you in the central organization in New York wii! 
be much increased. 

Your secretary appreciates very keenly the fine spirit of friendli- 
ness and aggressive support given him by the members of the 
executive committee of the association, the secretaries of affiliated 
associations, and paper manufacturers generally. The close of the 
first year really convinces the secretary that he has completed the 
rites of adoption by the industry. The close of the first year also 
emphasizes the fact that the secretary is facing greater responsi- 
bilities, and it will be reasonable for the industry to expect more of 
him the second year than could possibly have been expected in the 
first year. 


MORNING SESSION 


Following the address of the president and that of the secretary- 
treasurer of the American Paper and Pulp Association at the forty- 
fourth annual meeting in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf Astoria 
last Thursday morning a series of ten minute talks by representative 
men in the various branches of the industry were given which 
were intended to show conditions in the industry as a whole. 

The first of these was on book paper and was given by F. B. 
Snyder, of W. C. Hamilton and Sons, Montgomery county, Pa. 
He gave a review of the conditions which have existed in the 
book paper field and in the general commodity market during 
the year, comparing them with the same conditions which had 
existed last year. He was rather pessimistic and said that he 
thought the threatened printers’ strike would cause a further 
decline in book paper. 


Next Philip T. Dodge, president of the International Paper Com- 
pany, took up news print. After going over the conditions existing 
during the year he said that the keynote of the whole situation 
was labor. Labor must come down he stated and he said that 
if it did net come down the International Paper Company would 
shut down rather than pay exorbitant prices for labor. He advo- 
cated the open shop, saying that: the factories which were purely 
union the world over were noted for their inefficiency. He then 
emphasized the necessity of hurrying the peace negotiations with 
Germany as much as possible, since good business is absolutely 
dependent upon stabilizing the international situation. In closing 
he stated that he thought one year from this time would see much 
more prosperous and favorable conditions. 


C. A. Crocker, of the Crocker-McElwain Company, Holyoke, 
Mass., then took up the writing paper review. He compared the 
present condition of writing papers to that which occurred in 1917 
and 1919. immediately following periods of reckless speculation. 
As early as June, 1920, a falling off became noticeable and from 
then on things fell off, but this slackness is necessary to com- 
pensate the great activity which had been extant in the preceding 
months. By the middle of this Summer he says that he believes 
things will be considerably better, because there is every evidence 
now of a gradual improvement. Price reductions have been made 
possible during the past month because of lowered wages, but 
these reductions have had little effect on the consumer as yet be- 
cause printing costs have remained up so high. Writing papers 
are probably a little better off than some of the other grades 
because during the period of big business the manufacturers did 
not expand unduly. 


Cover paper was discussed by Frank E. Taylor, of the Taylor- 
Logan Company, Holyoke, Mass. He opened by saying that cover 
and book papers go hand in hand. What is true of market condi- 
tions in book is true of cover. The thing that is holding cover 
paper back at the present time is price. Printers are waiting to 
buy until they are sure the price is at rock bottom and there are to 
be no further fluctuations. The sooner this level is reached the 
better it will be for the industry. 


Herman Elsas, of the Continental Paper and Bag Mills, then 
treated the grocery bag situation. He said that it differs greatly 
from book and news print in that there is a limit to which a 
modest conveyor of ordinary utilities can be pushed, but there is 
no limit to which education can be promoted and on which most 
of the other papers depend to a greater or lesser degree. After a 
review of general conditions he said that at the present time the 
consumption of bags is about 55 per cent of normal. In closing 
he illustrated the evolution of the paper bag industry by showing 
examples of the various kinds that have been made in past years, 
together with the modern type. 

Following this, C. F. Merriam, of the Holyoke Card and Paper 
Company, gave a brief talk on the card board situation. He said 
that business had been on the decline since September and from 
then until January the production was only about 20 per cent of 
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normal. The first of the year it went up to 30 per cent, in Feb- 
ruary it was 33 per cent, in March 25 per cent. Complete shut 
downs of several mills have occurred; some have been shut down 
for as long as four months. 

Tissue was then handled by Frank L. Stevens, of the Stevens and 
Thompson Company, North Hoosick, N. Y. He defined tissue, 
saying that all papers under 16 pounds were placed in this class. 
Tracing the developments in the tissue market he said that the 
mainstays of the industry were toilet, paper napkins and paper 
towels. When these went flat the market declined and some of 
the toilet mills who also make wrapping tissue turned their at- 
tention especially to this, flooded the wrapping tissue market and 
broke this. He said that at the present time tissue is better off 
than most of the other varieties, since it is now up to about 70 
per cent of production. 

J. D. Goldberg, of the Hamersley Manufacturing Company, 
of New York City, reporting for the waxed paper industry, said: 
“I believe that the waxed paper business is a surer reflex of the 
general condition of business throughout the country than would be 
indicated by most of the other lines of paper and for this reason: 
In times of industrial depression, such as we are now experiencing, 
the manufacturer, the retailer, the jobber, the consumer, the in- 
dividual can and does curtail, voluntarily and involuntarily, the use 
of paper in many ways that are so plainly evident without being 
itemized or detailed, but the last resort to curtailing or reduction 
of expense in living is in foodstuffs. As the greater part of our 
production is used for the wrapping up of foodstuffs of various 
kinds, it would seem that when there is little or no demand for 
waxed paper it must be an active barometer of stagnation in 
business. 


“I recently had opportunity of interviewing a number of manu- 
facturers of waxed paper and while certain divisions of some mills 
may be running spasmodically almost up to normal, there is no 
steadiness of operation in a single plant, no life, no activity. I 
should say that 40 to 50 per cent would represent a fair and im- 
partial figure at which to place the general average of conditions 
in the waxed paper business. Assuredly one-half of the mills run- 
ning full time, and that without extended or forced production, 
could easily supply the demand for waxed paper that the country 
requires at present. We are meeting the same individual conditions 
that you gentlemen are up against and that is, that as business 
began to slow up, we had the usual—and what seems to be the 
natural—consequence of prices being cut below actual cost of man- 
ufacture in the frantic effort to stimulate business, but it is a 
truism that as a normal advance in price always creates a greater 
demand and shows a more healthy condition of business, an ab- 
normal lowering of prices eventually halts the demand and limits 
the purchases that must be made to actual requirements fiom time 
to time, as they are needed. 

This was the last of the talks in the morning session and after 
the officers were elected the meeting adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session of the convention opened at 2:00 p. m. 
and after some routine matters were taken up, M. W. Alexander, 
managing director of the National Industrial Conference Board, 
gave a talk on “Wages as a Factor in Industrial Readjustment,” 
which was illustrated by numerous charts. He went into the 
question in the most minute detail and made as exhaustive study 
of the thing as his time would permit. 

Following this, Raymond S. Hatch, of the Hamersley Manu- 
facturing Company and the president of the Technical Associa- 
tion, gave a fifteen-minute talk on the usefulness of this associa- 
tion to the industry. He said that the success of industry depends 
upon the way in which the executive recognizes the law of the in- 
dustry. It is the province of the Technical Association to gather 


and distribute information so that the managers will be fully 
informed on these laws. The association is now at work standard- 
izing materials and methods of analysis. He then discussed the 
appointment of the Joint Committee on Education and told what 
it was doing. He ended with a plea for further support of the 
work of this committee, both morally and financially. 

Seth L. Bush, of the Chemical Manufacturing Company and 
president of the Cost Association, discussed the work of the Cost 
Association in a brief way. He mentioned the growth of the 
association from only 30 members to 120. He urged that all the 
manufacturers install a cost system, that they allow the association 
to explain it and that if they do they will never regret it. It 
is of particular importance to have such a system at this time. 

Nelson R. Davis’ paper was then read by Mr. Parkman, of the 
S. D. Warren Company, presenting the cause of the Superin- 
tendents’ Association. The paper explained that the purpose of the 
association was to improve production methods. The superintendent 
is the connecting link between employer and employed. He urged 
all that have not already joined to do so. George K. Gibson, of 
the Wasau Sulphate Fibre Company. and president of the Sales- 
mens’ Association, was to have spoken in behalf of this organiza- 
tion, but unfortunately could not do so. 

Resolutions were then taken up. The first was a verbal one 
which recommended that the resolution on tax revision be laid 
on the table and that the government be allowed to work the thing 
out for itself. A standing silent vote was then taken in tribute 
of those members of the association who had died during the 
past year and following this a recommendation was unanimously 
adopted in praise of George W. Sisson’s work while head of the 
association. Tribute was also paid to Hugh P. Baker for his 
efforts during the year and it was decided in the future to change 
the name of his position from secretary to executive secretary. 


President Sisson then made a farewell speech and the convention 
was adjourned. 


RESOLUTIONS 
The following resolutions were passed at the convention: 


Wuereas, the members of this association along with all citizens 
of our country engaged in the industries are vitally interested in the 
question of the revision of the revenue tax laws, and whereas it 
has been our privilege through our tax committee to be represented 
at the last conference of the enlarged tax committee of the National 
Industrial Conference Board; therefore be it 


RESOoLvED, that we commend the Conference Board for their com- 
prehensive investigation and exhaustive study of the Federal tax 
situation as so fully set forth in their special report, No. 18, Decem- 
ber, 1920, and that we concur in their findings: 

First, for the repeal of the excess profits tax; 

Second, for the reduction of the higher surtax rates; 


Third, for their plan for adjusting the net loss of any year by 
means of the profits of succeeding or preceding years. 

And as these modifications of the present revenue laws will result 
in a reduction of the Government’s revenue of about $800,000,000, 
be it further 

RESOLVED, that we strongly urge Congress now assembled to so 
legislate that the Government’s expenditures shall be cut accord- 
ingly, feeling that this can unquestionably be accomplished by all 
resonable economies including the deferring of the enlarged naval 
program and a too rapid reduction of our floating and maturing 
indebtedness, at least until the industries of the country have had 
a chance to readjust themselves to the new and rapidly changing 
conditions. 


Educational 


Wuenreas, there is lack of readily accessible information relative 
to the paper industry as a whole, not only for the proper informa- 
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tion of the general public but as between various groups within the 
industry itself, and 

Wuenreas, there is need for a more general compilation of in- 
formation from governmental and other official and reliable sources 
which can be made available for all branches of this industry, there- 
fore be it 

RESoLveD, that the American Paper and Pulp Association by the 
establishment of the Information Service seek to remedy this con- 
dition by effecting adequate means of collecting and distributing 
informative material of a general nature about the industry, and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, that the American Paper and Pulp Association, which 
seeks through this work to serve more effectively the paper indus- 
try, should receive the hearty and effective co-operation of its entire 
membership. 

Transportation 


Wuereas, the prosperity of our country is inseparably bound up 
with the prosperity of our transportation system, and 

WHEREAS, it appears that, despite burdensome and oppressive in- 
creases in freight and passenger rates, the earning capacity of our 
railroads is seriously impaired and their solvency is threatened, and 

Wuereas, the liquidation necessary to restore stability can make 
no distinction between prices, salaries and wages if it is to be 
effective, now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, by the American Paper and Pulp Association, in con- 
vention assembled, that we commend the efforts of the American 
railway executives to effect more economical operation and to 
adjust salaries and wages amicably and fairly; and be it further 

Reso.vep, that we ask the railway employees, union and non- 
union, organized and unorganized alike, both to consider the wage 
question with respect to their own best interests over a period of 
time rather than for the immediate present alone and to remember 
that their decisions and actions, more than those of any other body 
of employees, will influence the length of the business depression 
now existent in our common country; and be it further 

ReEsoLveD, that we urge upon the Railway Wage Board the pre- 
dominant importance to the whole country of an immediate decision 
on the questions coming before them for decision bearing on rates 
of pay and practices which increase operating costs without a com- 
pensating return in work done, and that we express our confidence 
in the impartiality of their review of the facts and their intention 
to serve justice and necessity alike. 


Trade Customs 


Wuereas, the several divisions of the paper industry with great 
labor and effort over a series of years and with the full co-operation 
of their merchant customers, have established and made effective 
certain trade customs, and 

Wuenreas, these trade customs have proved beneficial and eco- 
nomical to the manufacturers, the distributers and the consumers 
of paper and its products, and 

Wuereas, the competition for business on a declining market may 
tempt over-zealous manufacturers and merchants to waive these 
customs, now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that we reaffirm our confidence in the fairness, utility 
and economy of well established and publicly recognized trade cus- 
toms and that we urge manufacturers and merchants alike to stand 
to the defense of these indispensable understandings in this time 
of trial and témptation that they may find them unimpaired and 
more firmly established when normal conditions continue the dem- 
onstration of the desirability of their endorsement. 


Necrology 


The leaves from the tree of life, detached one by one, whirl with 
the early storms or in their full splendor drift slowly down in the 
Autumn of life. Since we last gathered here, the unending pro- 
cession has taken up many who were dear to some of us, who made 
our industry better for their contact with it, who have left the sweet 


fragrance of pleasant memories with their passing. Our sorrow is 
lessened with the knowledge of their greater happiness. 

Ancus CAMERON, treasurer and general manager, Millers Falls 
Paper Company, Millers Falls, Mass. Taken in the full flush of 
life and without warning but ready for the summons. Strong New 
England men speak his name with tears of affection. 

WintTHrop Murray Crane, Z. & W. M. Crane Company, Dalton, 
Mass. Manufacturer, statesman, friend. Great in all things but 
greatest in friendship. 

E.sert G. GEppEs, secretary, Central Paper Company, Muskegon, 
Mich. The tribute of his friends is his imperishable epitaph. 

Garret P. Hynson, secretary, S. D. Warren & Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Worthy representative of a company founded on and 
conducted by an ideal. 

James C. Kerwin, president, Riverside Fibre and Paper Com- 
pany, Appleton, Wis. A Justice of the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin, with an intimate knowledge of industry. 

H. C. Peters, president, Marcellus Paper Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y. A man of sound judgment and a kind and considerate friend, 

ArTHuR F. RoperTson, secretary-treasurer, Albemarle Paper 
Manufacturing Company, Richmond, Va. A man of splendid char- 
acter and ability who spent his long life in this industry. 

N. C. Sweet, Sweet Brothers Paper Manufacturing Company, 
Phoenix, N. Y. A big-hearted man and a loyal friend. 

J. P. Smt, secretary-treasurer, Wausau Sulphate Fibre Com- 
pany, Mosinee, Wis. An outstanding figure in the field of ac- 
countancy and management. 

Grorce C. SHERMAN, president, Taggarts Paper Company, Water- 
town, N. Y. A man of brilliant mind and generous instincts. 

As old friends gathered about the fire in the evening, we speak 
of them as part of our circle, absent on a long journey. 


Foreign Trade 

Foreign trade is necessary to the continuous and profitable op- 
eration of our vast manufacturing industry. We accordingly com- 
mend the efforts of the National Foreign Trade Council to promote 
our commerce with other countries with particular reference to 
the development of long credit machinery with which to finance 
our immediate exports, the encouragement of imports to secure the 
future maintenance and increase of our exports, the continued em- 
ployment of our merchant marine and the protection of American 
enterprise abroad. 

Industrial Relations 


The American Paper and Pulp Association deprecates in a time 
like the present, any efforts to curtail production by unduly short- 
ening working hours or under this guise to secure increased wages, 
and we irrevocably record our belief that today’s need is not more 
pay but more work. 

Chemical Preparedness 

WuereEas, this country, desiring peace, cannot escape the necessity 
of adequate preparation for war, and 

Wuereas, the World War has demonstrated that in modern war- 
fare chemistry will be as dominant as it is in modern industry, and 

Wuereas, the synthetic dye industry is the backbone of the 
Chemical Warfare Service, which so conclusively demonstrated its 
possibilities and efficiency, now, therefore, be it 

REsOoLveD, that we urge upon the Congress, and individually upon 
our own respective representatives, the favorable consideration of 
such legislation as will assure the continued growth, operation and 
control of a dominant synthetic dye industry, and be it further 

RESOLVED, that we also urge adequate financial support of the 
Chemical Warfare Service both to protect the large investnrent of 
the Government in that division, particularly in the Edgewood Ar- 
senal, and to keep our Army and Navy abreast of modern develop- 
ments in this branch of the service. 


Association Officers 
Emerson has truly said that “every great institution is but the 











































































STANDARDIZED DISTRIBUTION 


FOR STANDARDIZED PAPERS 


Many a mill man, whose product is of uniform quality, year after year, thinks of the Whitaker 
Organization, not so much as his largest customer, but rather as his most efficient salesman ; many 
a printer, publisher and-manufacturer looks to the House of Whitaker not so much as an important 
jobber, but rather as his paper buyer. 


One central purchasing department for all “standardized” lines,—one central financial responsi- 
bility for all merchandise invoices,—but more thin a dozen warehouses and more than a score of 
sales offices, served by hundreds of trained salesmen. 


Our purpose is to “get clean, permanent business, at a reasonable profit,’ for ourselves, for 
our mill connections and for our customers. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 


Home Office: CINCINNATI 


Divisional Houses 


Atlanta, Ga. Boston, Mass. Columbus, Ohio Denver, Colorado Indianapolis, Ind. 
Baltimore, Md. Chicago, Ill. Dayton, Ohio Detroit, Mich. Pittsburgh, Penna. 


New York, N. Y. 
Branch Houses 


Birmingham, Ala. Columbus, Ohio Richmond, Va. 
Sales Offices 

Akron, Ohio Providence, R. I. New Orleans, La. Minneapolis, Minn. Lexington, Ky. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Colorado Springs, Colo. Salt Lake City, Utah Philadelphia, Pa. Phoenix, Ariz. 

Cleveland, Ohio Chattanooga, Tenn. Hartford, Conn. Washington, D. C. Portland, Me. 

Lovisville, Ky. Des Moines, lowa Kalamazoo, Mich. Knoxville, Tenn. Worcester, Mass. 


New Haven, Conn. Milwaukee, Wis. Kansas City, Mo. Lansing, Mich. Syracuse, N. Y 
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lengthened shadow of a man.” We, who hold this Association high 
in our regard, gratefully record its progress toward greatness as 
the projection of the energy, wisdom and devotion of George W. 
Sisson, Jr. Any formal expression is inadequate to convey our 
appreciation and thanks, but we know he will find his compensation 
in the knowledge of good work well done and in the place he holds 
in our hearts. 

For little more than a year the active administrative work has 
been in the hands of one who came to us not as a stranger but as 
a co-laborer in the field of forestry. We respected and admired 
him as an educator, but we have come to esteem him as a man and 
a friend. This Association extends to Dr. Hugh P. Baker its 
sincere appreciation of the loyal service he has devoted to its 
interests, and pledges its hearty co-operation and support to the 
continued success of his office. 

Thanks are extended to the officers, members of the Executive 
Committee and of the many standing and special committees who 
have added each his part to the upbuilding of the whole. 


COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Under date of September 16, 1920, your executive committee 
decided on making a selection for the Committee on Industrial 
Relations of the American Paper and Pulp Association, the only 
standing committee which, up to that time, had not been duly 
selected and organized. The secretary, Hugh P. Baker, notified 
the writer of the make up of the committee which the secretary 
has already announced to all the members of this association 
and I am taking the liberty of making the statement here as the 
report is read, if it should be called for in connection with the 
activities of the work of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. 

L. M. Alexander, of the Nekoosa Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wis. 

R. Frank McElwain, of 
Holyoke, Mass. 

W. W. Stnderland, of the Miami Paper Company, West Car- 
ro!lton, Ohio. 

F. H. Macpherson, of the Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 

Ernst R. Behrend, of the Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 

Secretary, Hugh P. Baker, New York, of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association. 

I regret to advise you that we have not been able to have a 
full meeting of the committee. Correspondence and a meeting of 
the chairman and W. W. Sunderland in Buffalo on Monday, 
January 31, 1921, is the only meeting that has been held in any 
manner, either formal or informal. The withdrawal of F. H. 
Macpherson of Detroit, Mich., from activities in the paper in- 
dustry shortened our committee to that extent. The writer was 
forturate enough to have conversation with several well known 
men in the paper industry and discussed this question of indus- 
trial relations and it developed that not only members of the com- 
mittee but others have generally made some sort of arrangement 
by which they believed they had the confidence, co-operation and 
improved working conditions. It developed that there was a mass 
of ideas varying to a very considerable extent. After a careful 
canvas of the situation, the question which seemed to be most 
Proper for early consideration was that which was formulated 
in a questionnaire which was submitted to all of the industry 
through its secretary and this will be the statistical report of 
Hugh P. Baker, secretary, and constitutes practically all of the 
work actually accomplished by the committee. 

California, Florida and other congenial climes seemed to be 
the goal of practically all of the committee and the general plans 
being to go early in the Fall of 1920 and return as late as pos- 
sible in the Spring of 1921. 

Based on a general survey, it shows that not far from one-half 
of the manufacturing plants in the industry do not have and never 


the Crocker-McElwain Company, 


have had any disturbances in its internal industrial relations, while 
the other part have had from minor to excessive difficulties, no 
matter whether the labor is organized or unorganized, whether 
the industry is operated under closed or open shop principles. 
This situation has greatly interested your chairman and we be- 
lieve other members of the committee, to the extent that we think 
with proper meetings and consideration of this subject, we may 
be able to develop for the benefit of all, methods applied that 
could help work for peace and harmony in the industry, so that 
advantage can be taken of this highly important feature of the 
paper industry. 

The writer hopes to be able to meet with the committee as a 
whole during the balance of the year if it is decided by your 
body to have the committee continued to do his share to promote 
the welfare and interest of the industry along lines that may be 
developed through careful analysis of the plans and procedure 
which it is hoped the committee will have the privilege of in- 
vestigating from time to time. Assuring you that our good sec- 
retary will fully understand and explain in detail any questions 
as to what has been done thus far and regretting that the past 
six months has shown so little done along this line and that the 
writer cannot be personally present, I am 

L. M. ALexanper, Chairman. 


REPORT OF FORESTRY COMMITTEE 


General policies of legislation first proposed by the paper industry 
of America when that industry began to realize that its future 
rested upon an adequate supply of raw material have been ac- 
cepted by many national organizations, and will be reintroduced in 
Congress at an early date as approved by the United States Forest 
Service. Newspaper publishers’ associations, the United Typothete 
and similar groups of paper consumers are affiliated with the paper 
industry in this campaign for conservation, as well as the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation and other big national groups and technical foresters. 

This was the report made to the American Paper and Pulp 
Association at its annual convention by its committee on forest 
conservation, with R. S. Kellogg as spokesman for the committee, 
of which Frank L. Moore, of Watertown, N. Y., is chairman. 

Mr. Kellogg declared that the forestry movement has gained 
amazing momentum since this great national organization of paper 
manufacturers had taken the lead in urging some definite national 
forestry legislation. [He said that the Snell bill, formulated by the 
United States Forest Service, is now receiving the support of 
dozens of national business organizations. 

“In December for the first time in history,” Mr. Kellogg said, 
“big groups of industries dependent upon the forests, consumers 
of the product and the public as represented by forestry associa- 
tions, agreed upon a broad policy which all could support, and the 
Snell bill was the result. But the work did not rest there. To 
profit by federal legislation, the states must themselves have ade- 
quate forest laws, so this committee has been working to secure 
their adoption. The Central States Forestry Conference, including 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio, is one result, being formed to secure essentially uniform 
forest legislation in all these states. Aid was given to campaigns 
in other states for various forestry laws, and particularly was at- 
tention paid to the taxation problem, with the result that tax laws 
to encourage forest planting are now pending in Iowa, Wisconsin, 
New York and Ohio, among others. The New York State Legis- 
lature has officially indorsed the forestry campaign in a joint reso- 
lution asking the delegation in Congress to support the Snell bill. 

“It must be recognized that the paper industry is interested not 
merely because its own mills depend upon forest products, but 
because of a recognition of the national need for forest protection. 
The paper industry uses 6 per cent of all the timber cut, so 
the problem goes beyond the good of this industry alone.” 
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WARREN’S STANDARD 
PRINTING PAPERS 


Year after year these papers have been developed and perfected until they are val- 
uable factors in the production of high-grade advertising literature. The speci- 
fication and use of these lines insure the best results. 


CAMEO PLATE COATED BOOK 
White, Ivory and Sepia (Dull Surface). 


CAMEO PLATE POST CARD 
Ivory and Sepia (Dull Surface). 


CAMEO COVER 
Ivory and Sepia (Dull Surface). 

LUSTRO SUPERFINE COATED BOOK 
(Glossy Surface). 

WARRENTOWN COATED BOOK 
(Glossy Surface). 

CUMBERLAND COATED BOOK 
(Glossy Surface). 


SILKOTE DULLO-ENAMEL 
White and India (Semi-dull Surface). 


PRINTONE 
(Semi-coated for half-tone printing—Glossy 
Surface). 


LIBRARY TEXT 
(Fine English Finish). 
OLDE STYLE 
(Watermarked) Eggshell Finish. 
CUMBERLAND SUPER BOOK 
CUMBERLAND MACHINE BOOK 
(Machine Finish). 
WARREN’S INDIA 
(For thin Editions). 


WARREN’S THINTEXT 
(For thin Editions). 


Printed specimens of these papers will be supplied upon application to us or to any 
one of our distributors, whose addresses appear below. ‘ 


DISTRIBUTORS OF WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Sloan Paper Co. 
Baltimore, Md D. L. Ward Co. 
Boston, Mass 
Buffalo, N. Y The Alling & Cory Co. 
SN EEE 60s sn'vepe ose J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio....The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio ..The Petrequin Paper Co. 
Columbus, Ohio... ‘The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
Detroit, Mich Butler Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich..Central Michigan Paper Co. 
Hartford, Conn mer 4 Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Houston, Texas -.Southwestern Paper Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla.. _Antietam Paper Co., Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo.. ‘ Missouri- Interstate Paper Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal Sierra Paper Co. 
Louisville, Ky The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
Lynchburg, Va Caskie-Dillard Co., Inc. 
Memphis, Tenn.. Tayloe Paper Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis -Standard Paper Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn... .The John Leslie Paper Co. 
Newark, N. J Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 


New Haven, Conn A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
New York City Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
New York City (Export), 

National Paper & Type Co. 
Omaha, Neb.....Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa The Alling & Cory Co. 
Portland, Me....... tena C. M. Rice Paper Co. 
Portland, Ore Endicott Paper Co. 


Richmond, Va 6 
The Alling & Cory Co. 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
Nassau Paper Co. 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
Seattle, Wash Mutual Paper Co. 
Springfield, Mass., 
The pes House of New England 
Washington, D. C D. L. Ward Co. 
London, England, 
Lindenmeyr & Johnson Paper Co., Ltd. 
Australia (Brisbane, Melbourne, Sydney), 
B. J. Ball, Ltd. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, Boston 


PRINTING PAPERS 
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REPORT OF THE TARIFF COMMITTEE 


The Tariff Committee submitted the following report :— 

The Tariff Committee of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, which is composed of the chairman of the tariff committees 
of the subordinate divisions of the paper industry who are affiliated 
with the American Paper and Pulp Association, was appointed 
about two years ago, but until the change in the administration in 
Washington took place at the election last November, it had no 
particular duties to perform except taking note of the tariff bills 
which were introduced from time to time in Congress for special 
legislation affecting certain industries. None. of these, however, had 
any direct connection with the paper industry. 

With the change in the administration in Washington, prepara- 
tions were begun for the enactment of a new tariff law and your 
committee after a consultation with the Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives immediately 
got to work. 

Your Tariff Committee requested the sub-committtees to give 
consideration to the rates as they affected their particular branch 
of manufacture and to file with the general committee new 
schedules which would afford adequate tariff protection, and with 
the suggestion that the rates of the Payne-Aldrich Bill passed in 
1909 be used as a basis. 

Arrangements were also made with the Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee that all changes in the new schedules should 
be submitted through your committee only as the official repre- 
sentatives of the paper industry, and should that commitee require 
further information they would submit the fact to your Tariff 
Committee, who in turn would designate one individual from 
each branch of the industry who would furnish what was asked for. 
The recommended changes in the existing tariff law were prepared 
and compiled in one brief, which was printed and submitted to the 
Ways and Means Committee at a hearing held February 5, in 
Washington. Copies of this brief have been sent to all the members 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association. 

Our latest information is that the Ways and Means Committee 
have not yet given consideration to Schedule “M,” which covers 
paper, but it is expected that in the near future the Ways and 
Means Committee will take up our Schedule and your Committee 
is prepared at any time for such action as may be necessary. The 
Committee requests that all manufacturers who are interested will 
read with care the proposed schedules and will welcome the sug- 
gestion of any changes which will clarify the meaning or modify 
the rates asked for. 

The expenses of the committee so far have amounted to about 
$750 which sum has been furnished by contributions from the vari- 
ous divisions which compose the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation. These expenditures represent largely the cost of print- 
ing the brief filed with the Ways and Means Committee. 

The new tariff bill has not yet been considered by the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, but a similar course will be followed 
in presenting our claims before them as was followed with the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of the Tariff Committee, 

Henry W. Stokes, Chairman. 


WOODLANDS SECTION 


That efforts of paper companies to protect their forests from 
fire are in many cases handicapped by the refusal of workmen to 
do the work required in destroying rubbish was the statement made 
by Ellwood Wilson, forester of the Laurentide Company of Canada, 
in discussing the problem of slash disposal at the first annual con- 
vention of the Woodlands Section of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association at 10 o’clock, in Room 110. Extensive experi- 
ments have been made, he said, in the best means of pretection of 
the remaining forests from fire by careful cutting and burning the 
tops was found most effective. 


“A great difficulty,” he said, “is the opposition of the men doing 
the work to go near the heat and sparks from the fires in which 
the brush is burned, even though desired by their superiors. This 
can be overcome by piecework, with a bonus, and proper super- 
vision.” 

T. W. Dwight, of the forestry branch of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of the Interior recommended burning of brush to eliminate 
the fire menace, and said that in the Canadian prairie provinces 
disposal resulted in protection from fire, the securing of more ma- 
terial and a smaller waste, and increased ease in getting out the 
cut timber. His conclusion was that brush burping is not pro- 
hibitive in cost. The Bathurst Lumber Company, of Maine, re- 
ported that the cost of burning brush on an experiment made on 
297 acres, was four times the cost of “lopping” the tops of trees 
to facilitate the disposal by normal decay of small branches. 

A report on tractors for hauling pulpwood based on a 320-acre 
experiment in Minnesota showed that a ten-ton tractor with a train 
of wheeled wagons did the work of 36 horses, and a five-ton tractor 
of 16 horses. For the same amount of work, the tractor cost 
was $3,150, as against $10,137 for the horses, and the tractor initial 
cost was $2,000 under that of the horses. 

The Woodlands Section before adjournment adopted as its pro- 
gram for next year an important campaign of work, chiefly to 
include the making of a study of costs and yields secured by 
reforestation, as regards pulpwood, both with relation to natural 
and artificial reproduction. An effort will be made to secure the 
co-operation in the field of the United States Forest Service? 

Officers were elected as follows: 

Chairman, C. Crocker, Eastern Manufacturing Company, Bangor, 
Me.; vice-chairman, C. M. Hurtubis, Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Pa.; secretary, O. M. Porter. 


TISSUE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Considerable discussion of profiteering by the retailer was one 
of the chief features of the meeting of the Tissue Paper Manufac- 
turers’ Association which was held in the East Room at 2.30 P. M. 
Monday. One large manufacturer told of how the paper which 
he manufactured and sold for $1.10 per ream of 480 sheets was 
bought by his wife at 2 cents per sheet from a retailer. 

“The taking of a profit of 400 per cent by the retailer is an 
outrage upon the consumer for which the manufacturer is blamed,” 
he remarked, “and for which he has no remedy. Many instances 
have been found in the last few months, where retailers are hold- 
ing up prices on all tissues, towel and similar papers, when the 
mills are unable to get orders enough to operate their plants. The 
manufacturer has been willing to take more than his share of 
the loss with the fall of prices, but he is entitled to demand that 
the retailer give the customer a fair deal by making prices at a 
reasonable margin of profit.” 

After a good deal of discussion about this matter the officers for 
the coming year were elected as follows: 

President, John Brannan, North End Paper Company, Fulton, 
N. Y.; vice-president, W. A. Wheeler, A. P. W. Paper Company, 
Albany, N. Y.; secretary-treasurer, E. H. Navlor, New York City; 
executive committee, John Brannan, W. A. Wheeler, W. R. Robie, 
Phoenix Paper Company, Greenwich, N. Y.; J. B. Rieg, Erving 
Paper Company, Orange, Mass.; P. S. Wagner, Northern Paper 
Company, Green Bay, Wis.; member of executive committee 
American Paper and Pulp Association, John Brannan. 


COST ASSOCIATION 


Several interesting and instructive talks were given to members 
and guests of the Cost Association of the Paper and Pulp Industry 
at its luncheon in the banquet hall of the Waldorf-Astoria at 1:39 
p.M. last Wednesday. Much credit is due to Secretary Thomas 
T. Burke for his capable and efficient arrangement of the affair 
and his choice of speakers. 
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Seth L. Bush, the president of the association, opened the in- 
formal gathering immediately after the luncheon saying that this 
was the first time that the Cost Association had ever attempted 
to hold a meeting during the Spring Paper Week and that judg- 
ing from the number present and the good representation from the 
various concerns it was a good idea to do this. He emphasized 
the especial need for cost agitation at this time of slack business 
when cost figures are being entirely disregarded to make low 
quotations, It is absolutely necessary that the producer should 
know exactly where he stands and the only way to find this out 
is by accurate cost information. 

He then introduced Durward E. Burchell, professor of In- 
dustrial Accounting at Harvard University and a former president 
of the Cost Association, who chose for his topic Budget Control. 
He said that if the executives had more confidence in cost ac- 
countants they would not be making the foolish mistakes that some 
of them are in cutting their prices below what they have a right 
to do. The only way to get this confidence is by the establish- 
ment of a budget system. 

A budget system is simply a checking up of predeterminations 
with facts as they actually happen. Many public institutions are 
required to use this system. It is a system which has been in 
existence ever since business itself has existed. It is a system, 
however, which must be applied to the entire plant and not to in- 
dividual departments here and there. Each department must have 
its budget system and all must be interlocking. This applies to 
the Cost Accounting department as well as the others. 

Following this, Ellery A. Baker, of the National City Bank 
and C. H. Dexter and Sons, Windsor Locks, Conn., showed the 
importance of a cost system from a banker’s point of view, and 
Harold Dudley Greeley, treasurer and director of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, spoke on the Preparation of 
Cost Figures for Administrative Control. 


SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION 

The Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry held its an- 
nual meeting in the Roof Garden of the Waldorf-Astoria Tuesday, 
beginning at 10.30 A. M. Regular business was transacted, in- 
cluding the report of the secretary-treasurer, the appointment of 
committees and the reports of committees, after which President 
George K. Gibson spoke briefly. 

He said that during the past year tremendous changes have 
taken place. Twelve months ago there was no such thing as sales- 
manship. Orders came flooding in faster than they could be 
taken care of, the salesman had practically nothing to do. Now 
the manufacturers have gone from this output of tremendous ton- 
nages to so small a production that they are barely able to keep 
running at all. Today the key man of the industry is the sales- 
man. It is up to him to go out and get enough business to keep 
the plant running. Never has any association or group of men 
had such an opportunity as the salesmen have today. In closing, 
he remarked that the salesman should consider himself as a kind 
of missionary of good business and optimism to keep up the 
morale of the industry during this trying period. 

The meeting then passed to the election of officers and after Mr. 
Gibson had been put up for re-election to the presidency and had 
refused on the score that his health would not permit his as- 
sumption of the responsibility the following were elected: 

President, H. H. Reynolds, B. D. Rising Paper Company, Housa- 
tonic, Mass.; vice-president for New York District, L. B. Steward, 
Waring & Steward, New York City; vice-president for New Eng- 
land District, Arthur E. Ford, Chemical Paper Manufacturing 
Company, Holyoke, Mass.; vice-president for Chicago, Jos. L. 
Fearing, International Paper Company, Chicago; vice-president for 
Miami Valley, Robert Houk, Jr.. R. H. Mead Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

The afternoon session opened with an address by Charles 
Coolidge Parlin, of the Commercial Research Department of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, who spoke in an in- 





teresting manner on Commerce and Industry. After this Har- 
rington Emerson, of the Emerson Engineers, New York, spoke 
on Efficiency Fundamentals. 

The annual dinner took place the same evening at 7 P. M. at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. The members and guests were entertained 
by music and after the dinner there was dancing. The speakers 
of the evening were Dr. Frank Crane, whose subject was The 
Ten Commandments of Salesmanship, and Dr. George Craig 
Stewart, the chaplain of the association, who delivered the annual 
charge. 


GLASSINE AND GREASEPROOF ASSOCIATION 


That the German manufacturers are endeavoring to forestall tariff 
action in America by raising prices to disprove the allegation that 
German competition is so low that Americans cannot compete with 
them was disclosed at the annual meeting of the Glassine and 
Greaseproof Paper Manufacturers’ Association in Room 110 last 
Tuesday at 10 A. M. Since the American manufacturers asked 
for a protective tariff the German prices have been increased from 
11 to a new price of 17 cents per pound. Meanwhile, reports from 
the industry in this country showed that mills are operating to a 
maximum of 30 to 40 per cent of full time. Officers elected were: 
President, L. T. Stevenson, Mountain Mills Paper Company, Lee, 
Mass. Executive committee, L. T. Stevenson, J. D. Goldberg, 
Hammersley Manufacturing Company, New York City, and Carl 
Becker, Westfield River Paper Company, Russell, Mass. Member 
of executive committee, American Paper and Pulp Association, 
L. T. Stevenson. 


WRITING PAPER ASSOCIATION 


New officers were elected after a discussion of routine business 
at the meeting of the Writing Paper Manufacturers’ Association 
held last Wednesday at 10:00 a.m. in the East Room of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. They are as follows: President, N. W. Wil- 
son, Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa.; first vice-president, 
Alfred Leeds, Writing Paper Manufacturers’ Association, Spring- 
field, Mass.; second vice-president, F. A. Lahey, Eastern Manu- 
facturing Company, Bangor, Me.; secretary-treasurer, E. H. Nay- 
lor; members of the executive committee, N. H. Wilson, Alfred 
Leeds, W. J. Raybold, W. C. Wing, Fox River Paper Company, 
Appleton, Wis.; Norman Bardeen, Lee Paper Company, Vicks- 
burg Paper Company; W. M. Crane, Jr., Crane & Co., Dalton, 
Mass.; member of the executive committee of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, N. W. Wilson. 


BOOK PAPER ASSOCIATION 


Officers were elected for the coming year at the meeting of the 
Book Paper Manufacturers’ Association in the East Room at 10 
A. M. after a discussion of regular business. The new officers are 
as follows: 

President, Grellet Collins, Dill & Collins Company, Philadelphia; 
first vice-president, A. H. Nevius, Miami Paper Company, Dayton; 
second vice-president, A. L. Pratt, King Paper Company, Kala- 
mazoo; secretary-treasurer, E, H. Naylor; members of executive 
committee, Grellet Collins, A. H. Nevius, A. L. Pratt. A. Hol- 
lingsworth, Tileston & Hollingsworth, Boston; W. Randall, Cham- 
pion Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio. Member of 
executive committe of A. P. & P. A., Grellet Collins, 


GLAZED AND FANCY PAPER ASSOCIATIONS 

The Glazed and Fancy Paper Manufacturers’ Associations and 
the cardboard manufacturers have decided to make a more definite 
organization of their respective lines of manufacturers, and for the 
present O. M. Porter will serve as secretary-treasurer of both 
associations. It is probable that both associations will follow the 
suggestion made in the annual report of Dr. Baker, and unite with 
other similar smaller groups of the industry in the naming of a 
joint secretary to be placed in the general offices of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association. No formal action was taken, but this 
is reported to be the plan under consideration in both associations. 
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East Walpole, Mass. 
West Groton, Mass. 


Hollingsworth & Vose Co. 
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Daily Capacity 100,000 lbs. Mills at 


Rope and Jute Manila Papers 


Fourd. & Cyl. Sand Saturating Papers 
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Rope and Jute Tag Stock Rope and Jute Coating Stock 
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Manufacturers of Iron Tag 


We are prepared to make Special Papers for special 
uses and would be pleased to work out your paper problems 
through our Department of Engineering Methods. 


Offices: 141 MILK STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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TOILET CONVERTERS ASSOCIATION 


Routine business was discussed and new officers elected at the 
meeting of the Toilet Converters Association in the East Room 
Monday morning at 10.00 A. M. The new president is E. H. 
Burton, of the A. P. W. Company, Albany; the vice-president is 
L. C. Jeffress, of the Wortendike Manufacturing Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., and Emmet H. Naylor was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. The executive committee is composed of E. H. Burton, who 
is also a member of the executive committee of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association; L. C. Jeffress; J. M. Ross, of the Saquoit 
Paper Company, and E. C. Sloane, of the Foley Paper Company. 


GUMMED PAPER ASSOCIATION 


The Gummed Paper Manufacturers’ Association faced with the 
question of whether to abandon its organization or to make the 
association a working functioning body, decided that present con- 
ditions demand a closer understanding of business problems by 
business men, and determined upon a more definite organization 
than they have ever had in the past. Affiliation with the American 
Paper and Pulp Association was voted, and C. H. Crowell, of the 
Crowell Corporation, of Brooklyn, was named president, with 
authority to appoint the executive committee. O. M. Porter was 
made secretary. 


The accompanying picture shows the ground wood plant of the 
Nipigon Fibre and Paper Mills, Ltd., as it looked in January, 1921. 

The company is now operating eight three-pocket grinders and 
expects to have twelve in operation by the end of the Summer 
The mill is operated throughout by electricity. 

The grinders are operated in tandems of two by one thousand 
horse power motors for each set, giving plenty of steady power. 

All machinery throughout the mill is operated by individual 
direct connected motor. 

The company controls over 1,500,000 acres of land said to con- 
tain the finest growth of Spruce in the Province of Ontario. 


NIPIGON FIBRE AND PAPER MILLS START GROUND WOOD MILL 


New Pant or NiPicon Fisre AND PAPER MILLs, LTD. 
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COVER PAPER ASSOCIATION 

The Cover Paper Manufacturers’ Association held its annual 
meeting in the East Room of the Waldorf-Astoria at 2.30 P. M. 
Tuesday. After a discussion of routine business the officers for 
the ensuing year were elected as follows: President, F. E. Taylor, 
Advertisers Paper Mills, Holyoke, Mass; vice-president, D. L. 
Quirk, Jr., Peninsular Paper Company, Ypsilanti, Mich.; secretary- 
treasurer, E. H. Naylor; the members of the executive committee 
are, F, E. Taylor, D. L. Quirk, Jr., C. S. Boyd, C. S. Boyd Paper 
Company, Appleton, Wis., and F. E. Taylor is the member of the 
executive committee of the American Paper and Pulp Association. 


PULP ASSOCIATION 


The Pulp Manufacturers’ Association chose the following of- 
ficers at its annual meeting in room 106, Tuesday, at 2:30 Pp. M.: 

President, H. W. Stokes, Philadelphia, Pa.; vice-president, L. M. 
Alexander, Port Edwards, Wis. ; executive committee, E. W. Keifer, 
Port Huron; D. C. Everest, Wausau; Alexander Calder, New 
York city. 


MILL BRISTOL MANUFACTURERS 
The mill bristol. manufacturers discussed a tentative formulated 
trade customs to apply in that branch of the industry, relative to 
sizes, weights, special colors, packing, claims and the like. 


The plant is situated on both the Canadian National Railway 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway with siding into the mill yards. 

The mill is located on the world famous Nipigon River, noted 
for the fine specimens of brook trout caught in its waters; some 
of these wonderful fish caught last year weighed over seven 
pounds. 

The company can load ocean-going steamers right from the 
mill site. 

The officers of the company are James A. Little, president; 
M. D. McAlpin, vice-president; Jacob Seibert, secretary and treas- 
urer. 
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HE hand never tires that holds the pen that glides 
over Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper. The pen just coasts 
over its perfect writing surface—no resistance, no effort. 


And the records written on Brown’s Linen Ledger 
Paper last forever, because time cannot discolor the sheet 
or destroy the legibility of the writing. Brown’s Linen 
Ledger Paper is quality through and through—it is 
made of pure white rags without strong bleaching chem- 
icals. Its great strength makes it ideal for loose leaf sys- 
tems. It pays to reeommend Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper. 


Write for book of samples and test papers 


This 
watermark 
identifies the 
Ledger Papers 


Linen Papers 
Bond Papers ? 
made by the 
L. L. Brown 
Paper Co. 


who make only 


sweet Linen Ledger Papers 


L.L.BROWN PAPER CO. ADAMS, MASS..,U.S.A, 
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TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Sixth Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry Is Held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
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George E. Williamson, of the Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass., Will Head the Organization 
During the Coming Year—Numerous Interesting Meetings Are Held at Which Many Papers of Tech- 


nical Interest Are Read and Discussed—Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas J. Keenan, Shows 
That the Association Is in Flourishing Condition. 
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The sixth annual meeting of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
from Monday to Wednesday, April 11 to 13, 1921. 

On Monday and Tuesday the Standing committees held their 
meetings in the Myrtle Room and Room 107 and it was not until 
10 Wednesday morning that the large meeting was held. 


the greatest efficiency and economy. During the fever of war, 
economies in certain directions were practiced because of stern 
necessity and some lessons were taught at that time which might 
well have been remembered. The spirit of scientific investigation, 
however, received an impetus which has carried it forward in all 
lines of industry mwch. faster than its normal rate of growth in 














: ; pre-war times. This, I consider, is a fortunate condition, for the 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS period through which we are now passing demands that every phase 
In his opening address President Raymond S. Hatch said: of manufacturing activity should be subjected to the closest 


“In reviewing the activities of our Association for the fiscal year scientific investigation and all wasteful and inefficient methods dis- 
just ending I shall leave the report of membership growth and carded. 
finance to our secretary-treas- 
urer and I shall confine myself 
to a review of scientific activi- 
ties in general which bear an 
important relation to our in- 
dustry. 

“Tt is interesting to know that 
during the past year a Techni- 
cal Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry of Great Britain 
has been formed, and a French 
association has been founded by 
the alumni of the paper mak- 
ing school at Grenoble. The 
formation of associations of this 
character indicates more clearly 
than ever the growing impor- 
tance of putting manufacturing 
processes on a sound, scientific 
basis. The services of the tech- 
nically trained man are more in 
demand today than ever, the re- 
adjustment through which busi- 
ness is going at the present time 
will result in much sharper 
competition, and only those or- 
ganizations who realize the ne- 
cessity of searching. out the 
natural laws, which are the 
fundamentals upon which their 
processes are built, will survive. 
For several years business has 
come unsolicited and in great 
volume and, in many cases, it 
has not been considered neces- 


sary or there has not been from their value as textbooks. 


. oii ® . 
enough time available to get at The committee on vocational 
those fundamentals which make Grorce E. WILLIAMSON, PRESIDENT education is now formulating 


“During the past year a cellu- 
lose section of the American 
Chemical Society has been 
formed. This section takes in 
the chemists of the different cel- 
lulose using industries, and the 
activities of this section will, no 
doubt, contribute greatly to our 
knowledge of this complicated 
chemical product of nature upon 
which so many industries de- 
pend. 

“During the year just passed, 
two volumes have appeared 
which deal with paper making. 
I refer to Witham’s Modern 
Paper Making and Sutermeis- 
ter’s Chemistry of Paper Mak- 
ing. No text books on paper 
making subjects written by 
Americans have appeared for a 
number of years until the pub- 
lication of the two volumes men- 
tioned and it is gratifying to see 
Americans contributing to paper 
making literature again. Text 
books issued by the vocational 
education committee of our As- 
sociation and the Canadian As- 
sociation are now beginning to 
appear and in these volumes we 
will have a reference work on 
paper making of which the 
American Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry may well be proud, aside 
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plans for carrying on its educational work in the various paper 
making communities and you will no doubt get the full details of 
these plans when you listen to the report of the committee. 

“T am sure that all members of our association will be greatly 
pleased with the recent action of Congress in which the appropria- 
tion of the Forest Products Laboratory has been increased by ap- 
proximately one hundred thousand dollars. The work which the 
laboratory is doing is essentially a Governmental function, and the 
problems with which they deal are those greater problems which 
are either impossible or impracticable for individual manufacturers 
to attempt. Many of our members have devoted a great deal of 
time in their endeavor to secure adequate appropriations for the 
Forest Products Laboratory and I feel that this action of Con- 
gress fully justifies the efforts which they have put forth in behalf 
of the laboratory. 

“It is perhaps not generally known that the facilities of the 
Paper Section of the Bureau of Standards are at the disposal of 
manufacturing firms for the investigation of paper making prob- 
lems. The Section is well equipped with laboratories for chemical, 
microscopical and photo-microscopical research, and on the prac- 
tical side there is a working pulp and paper mill with a rotary 
boiler, beating and washing engines, Jordan and Fourdrinier ma- 
chine. If a paper manufacturer desires to test out the paper mak- 
ing possibilities of a certain material that has not hitherto been 
used, an arrangement can be made with the Paper Section of the 
Bureau of Standards for the pulping and conversion of the 
material into paper. All that is necessary on the part of the manu- 
facturer is to supply the material and the operator. The conven- 
iences of the laboratory will then be placed at his disposal, provision 
being made for the use of the 
machinery. The only other re- 
quirements on the part of the 
Bureau of Standards is that a 
report on the experiments be 
prepared for the use of the Bu- 
reau. 

“Our members will all have 
an opportunity to see the equip- 
ment of the Bureau of Standards 
at the proposed meeting which 
is to be held at Washington 
this Fall. This meeting is to 
be held in conjunction with the 
Superintendents’ Association, 
and I consider that it will be 
a splendid opportunity, not only 
to see the wonderfully complete 
equipment of the Bureau of 
Standards, but also the two as- 
sociations which are most inti- 
mately connected with the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper will 
be able to get together and get 
acquainted. The superintendents 
and technical men have a great 
deal in common and I am sure 
that both associations will wel- 
come this opportunity to get to- 
gether. I only hope that it will 
be a basis for many future joint 
meetings in which science and 
practice will mingle to their 
mutual benefit. 

‘When our association was 
first formed our membership 
was limited to a few who were 
working along very similar lines 
and who kept in close personal 
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touch. With the growth of the association, that condition has 
gradually changed until now we have lost that personal touch 
in a large organization with many diverse interests. 

“Tt has been suggested by some of our members that the 
association should be sectionalized, and by that term I mean that 
membership should be divided into groups which have common in- 
terests. Attempts have been made in the past to sectionalize our 
meetings so that those members having common interests could 
get together and discuss those problems which vitally affect them. 
These meetings have always proved to be very popular, and the 
interest which has been taken in them leads me to believe that the 
work of our Association could be carried on with a higher degree of 
efficiency if a plan of sectionalizing can be successfully worked 
out. In working out such a plan, however, care must be taken that 
the Association, as such, does not lose its individuality, and as a 
result of it lose the bond between the sections and the Association 
as a whole. Sectionalizing can be carried too far and result in 
just as much inefficiency and loss to its membership as would an 
attempt to hold the association together with no regard to the 
individual tastes of its membership. While I believe in the idea 
of sectionalizing, I wish to emphasize the necessity of a very 
carefully laid out plan so that the Association and membership 
as a whole will not suffer as a result of too thorough division. 

“Another question which has occupied the attention of the as- 
sociation in the past, and which I should like to place before you 
again at this time, is the question of a committee on machinery and 
apparatus. This subject has been brought up and discussed at 
different times during our existence but nothing very definite has 
ever been accomplished. I think it would be a valuable service for 
our members if we had a com- 
mittee who would gather data 
regarding machinery and ap- 
paratus from members who have 
had experience and be in a posi- 
tion to furnish members making 
inquiry with an impartial report 
as to the value of such ma- 
chinery or apparatus, 

“At a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee held in Saratoga 
in September, 1920, it was de- 
cided that the association would 
not publish a journal at the pres- 
ent time, but that a volume con- 
taining transactions and special 
papers would appear three or 
four times a year. You have 
seen the latest volume, and the 
future of its publication is in 
your hands. It is open to orig- 
inal papers by our membership 
and is well fitted for placing 
scientific discussions on mat- 
ters pertaining to the pulp and 
paper industry before those 
who are most interested. The 
program of the present series 
of meetings is before you and 
I sincerely hope that you will 
all return to your respective or- 
ganizations much benefited by 
your contact with other workers 
in the same field. 

“I would especially call your 
attention to the general meeting 
of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, which is to be 
held Thursday morning, April 14, 
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and to which the Technical Association is invited. 1 trust that 
our membership will be represented by a large attendance. 

“In conclusion, I wish to thank the various committees for the 
support which they have given me during the past year, and I 
trust that they will carry on the work which has been started, and 
the work which will come up, with pleasure and profit to them- 
selves and the association.” 


SECRETARY-TREASURER’S REPORT 


Secretary-Treasurer Thomas J. Keenan prefaced his annual re- 
port with the statement that the work of his office would be tra- 
versed to some extent in the president’s address and in the reports 
of the executive committee and the auditing committee. He gave 
a summary of income and expenditures covering the fiscal year, 
February 1, 1920, to January 31, 1921. 

The total cash receipts from contributions to the Vocational 
Education Fund amounted to $11,967.68, which, with a balance on 
hand, February 1, 1920, of $726.42, made a total for the year of 
$12,694.10. Disbursements on vouchers of the committee left a bal- 
ance on January 31, 1921, of $1,109.23 to the credit of the Joint 
Vocational Education Committee. 

Cash receipts of the Technical Association from all sources, in- 
cluding cash on deposit, February 1, 1920, amounted to $16,361.96, 
with total disbursements of $11,217.74, leaving a balance on hand 
to the credit of T. A. P. P. I., January 31, 1921, of $5,144.22. Add 
to this the balance of the Vocational Education Fund of $1,109.23 
and petty cash fund of $40 and there remains total cash on hand 
and on deposit of $6,253.45. 

Mr. Keenan announced that a loss in membership caused by the 
recent advance in membership dues had been offset to a great 
extent by admissions during the year. 


NEW OFFICERS FOR 1921-1922 


The following officers were elected to serve for the ensuing year: 
President, George E. Williamson; vice-president, F. C. Clark; 
secretary-treasurer, T. J. Keenan. To serve on Executive com- 
mittee for three years: George E. Williamson, F. C. Clark, G. N. 
Collins, R. S. Kellogg, George H. Harvey, E. C. Tucker, George 
K. Spence. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


During the interval since the executive committee reported at 
the Fall meeting in Saratoga, September 1, 1920, the activities of 
the association have continued unabated. The joint committee 
on Vocational Education and the Committee on Bibliography have 
issued through the trade press a number of valuable contributions 
to the literature of the industry and these will be the subject of 
comment and review in their respective reports. In addition there 
has been sent out from the secretary’s office at regular intervals 
full and informing accounts of the association’s current activities. 

Far reaching plans for the extension of the work of the as- 
sociation are under consideration. These extension plans will 
render more direct service to our members. The plans are rapidly 
developing and will be brought to the attention of our members 
before the next meeting. The advance in dues adopted by the 
association at the Fall convention in Saratoga Springs has resulted 
in a slight loss of membership, which has, however, been offset to 
some extent by admissions. A membership of 602 was reported 
at the Fall meeting, our roll of members today number 577, show- 
ing a net loss of 25. Your executive committee hopes that mem- 
bers will be prompt in their payment of dues. It does not appear 
to be well understood that according to section 14 of article III 
of the constitution, a member who fails to pay his dues at the 
end of the year is automatically suspended. 

Among the publications issued by the association since the Fall 
convention are a Report on Paper Testing by the chairman of 
the Paper Testing Committee, and Series III of Technical Associa- 
tion Papers. A number of separate publications of committees 
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have been published in the journals of the industry. Technical 
Association Papers, Series IV, is now in preparation and will be 
issued speedily after the close of the present meeting. 

It is recognized that the decision of the association to drop for 
the present the publication of a monthly journal has resulted in an 
enforced change of plans looking to an increase of service to our 
members. It became necessary to develop new plans somewhat 
along the following lines: The formation of groups interested in 
specific subjects in order that the association as a whole may know 
individuals and firms interested in particular problems, is part of 
our plan. It is also proposed to start a systematic collection of 
technical data to be available to our members under certain 
prescribed conditions. There are a number of other phases 
of this plan which will be presented as a whole to the associa- 
tion for consideration and comment. The present condition in the 
industrial world demands the most active efforts of the associa- 
tion, and its success will depend not entirely on the executive com- 
mittee, but mainly upon the wholehearted support of individual 
association members. 

It must be plain to all of us that there is much latent or un- 
used talent among the members of our organization. It is to be 
our endeavor to bring this to the surface and make use of it to the 
advancement of the industry, in the same way as has been exempli- 
fied in the remarkable compilations presented by the committee on 
Bibliography under the respective chairmanships of the lamented 
Henry E. Surface, and our present active chairman, Clarence J. 
West. 

Your committee has met at intervals since the Fall meeting for 
the transaction of business pertaining to the association, election 
of members, arrangements for conduct of secretary’s office, annual 
meeting, etc. Much of this is covered in the president’s address 
and secretary’s report. 


MR. AND MRS. E. R. REDHEAD INJURED 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin R. Redhead were dangerously injured early 
Saturday evening when their automobile was smashed by an ex- 
press car on the Syracuse, Lakeshore and Northern line at stop 
21, just north of Phoenix, N. Y. At the Lee Memorial hospital 
early Sunday morning they were reported in a serious condition. 

Mr. Redhead is one of the most prominent men of Central 
New York. He is 72 years old and is president of the Victoria 
Paper Mills of Fulton and known widely in the paper trade. He 
is also a trustee of Syracuse University and an official of sev- 
eral banks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Redhead were returning home from Syracuse 
and had just passed through Phoenix. It is claimed that a big 
sign board and a clump of bushes obstructed the view at the 
intersection of the highway and trolley tracks near Stop 21 so 
that an automobile coming from the south is hidden from view 
of the motorman. Mrs. Redhead was driving, and just as the 
car, a‘ Franklin sedan rolled on the tracks it was hit by the 
express. The automobile turned end over end three times and 
Mr. and Mrs. Redhead were crushed inside it. 

The express car was stopped as quickly as possible and the crew 
rendered first aid. The crew removed Mr. and Mrs. Redhead from 
the smashed machine and put them in a passing automobile and 
rushed them to Phoenix to the home of Dr. Wilcox. After a 
hasty examination they were rushed to the Fulton hospital in 
the automobile of Thaddeus C. Sweet, former Speaker of the 
New York State Assembly, a lifelong friend of Mr. Redhead. 


PLANS FOR NATIONAL PAPER BOX MEETING 

United States Senator Irvine L. Lenroot will be the chief speaker 
at the convention of the National Paper Box Manufacturers’ 
Association, which will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
on May 10, 11 and 12. The chairman of the banquet on the eve- 
ning of May 12 will be Walter C. Carlson, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Milwaukee. 
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How much bleach do you use 
d Bleach Plant and how much does it cost you? 


Do you want to know how little 


“th 1S it should cost you? 


You have the biggest surprise of 


@q your life still coming to you when 
you find out what an exceedingly 
simple and clean process is used 


in making your own bleach,— 


and, above all, how inexpensive. 
Z The Nelson system is practically 
a fool-proof equipment which 
turns out high grade bleach at a 
L, rock bottom cost. 
Oj cach Our engineering service covers 


the design, construction and put- 

and ting into operation of complete 
bleach plants and electrolytic 

plants for chlorine and caustic 

I Re aL Kei 

a Not simply ready to operate, but 

actually operating. If you wish, 

at four 


we can even supply the men to 
operate it. 


Some recent contracts with companies who are de- 
oS termined to reduce their costs. 
Riordan Company, Limited—Temiskaming, Canada 
Toronto Paper Mfg. Company, Limited—Cornwall, Ont. 
Diesen Wood Company—Wiborg, Finland. 
A. B. Iggesunds Bruk—Iggesund, Sweden. 
The Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co.—Sarpsborg, 
. Norway. 
Titaghur Paper Mills Co., Ltd—Bengal, India. 
Vs pment How about reducing YOUR costs? 
Ask us about it. 


SAMUEL M. GREEN COMPANY 


Incorporated 


ENGINEERS 


Architects—Appraisers—Constructors 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Consumption—Comparisons from Typical Plant. 


Hearne 


Coal has been burned in the form of pulverized fuel for a 
number of years in the various processes requiring a large con- 
sumption of coal such as to generate steam in boilers, to heat 
many: kinds of metallurgical furnaces and in the cement industry. 
Its use in the latter industry was tried in an experimental way at 
least forty years ago. It was about 1894 that the increasing price 
of fuel oil led to further experiments and the permanent adoption 
of pulverized fuel by the Atlas Portland Cement Company. The 
use in this industry spread so that within ten years the practice 
of firing kilns with pulverized fuel became general in cement 
plants. A considerable and varied use of pulverized fuel in the 
metallurgical processes followed rapidly. Some idea of the 
magnitude of the development is indicated by the fact that in 1916 
it was estimated that over 8,000,000 tons of pulverized fuel were 
used annually in the United States. The present consumption is 
undoubtedly much greater. 

As stated above, the cement industry began to use pulverized 
fuel on account of lower cost. In the metallurgical uses, the lower 
cost is an item but the question of very close control to secure 
quality of product is much more important. Then, too, quantity, 
the big demand of American industry, showed its influence on 
the situation. With all of these features favoring the use of 
pulverized fuel, it is not surprising that inventive genius and con- 
tinued research have combined to overcome the minor disadvantages 
and advance the art to a commercial success. It is also not sur- 
prising that power plant engineers have striven to share in these 
advantages which mean cheaper production of power. 
there were 


However, 
some difficulties encountered in boiler practice, of 
which more will be said later, which held back this development 
until recent years. Another influence here was that coal could 
be burned on grates satisfactorily enough under stationary boilers 
to prevent most engineers from launching into this new field which 
was then admitted to be still in the experimental stage. 

Following closely on the first successful power plant installa- 
tions of powdered coal of a few years ago, occurred the big in- 
creases in the cost of coal, labor and power plant equipment. 
This increased the interest in the subject and the number of in- 
stallations so that today it is one of the livest subjects of steam 
engineering and enough commercial plants are in operation to 
furnish ample evidence of a wonderful future. 


What Happens When Coal Burns? 

In an elemental consideration of the subject one might begin 
with the question, Why pulverize a solid fuel such as coal? 
The answer lies in what happens when coal burns. This burn- 
ing is a chemical reaction between the carbon and other com- 
bustibles of which coal consists, with oxygen, with a resultant 
liberation of heat. The chemical reaction called combustion occurs 
when the oxygen is brought into contact with the carbon or other 
combustibles at the temperature required to ignite them. It, 
therefore, requires a thorough commingling of the substances to 
realize the best results. From this it can be seen that the pro- 
portion of surface exposed for contact with the air which sup- 
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plies the oxygen has a great deal to do with the efficiency of the 
process. When lumps of coal are burned on a grate, the air passes 
around and over the particles. To obtain even a reasonably large 
capacity, it is evident that the air must move very rapidly and, 
following the paths of least resistance, will not be evenly dis< 
tributed through the fuel bed. In commercial practice it has been 
found that by supplying a considerable quantity of excess air 
and with more or less mechanical or manual agitation of the fuel 
bed, it is possible to obtain a reasonably high average efficiency. 
The socalled avoidable losses consist of unconsumed combustible 
and of deviations from the practicable minimum of excess air. 
Without going into details, it can be easily seen that the ash or 
noncombustible portion of the coal remains to interfere with 
successive combustion and presents a more or less serious problem 
of ash disposal which further reduces the efficiency of the process. 
The foregoing statements may sound like a condemnation of the 
mechanical stoker, but are merely a plain expression of the ad- 
mitted ‘fact that the mechanical stoker, while much better than 
hand-firing, still has some drawbacks. 


In comparison with what is stated above, powdered coal presents 
a surface area which in proportion to its volume is many: times 
greater than that of the average size particles of coal as burned 
on grates. For instance, a cube of coal one inch on a side has a 
surface area of 6 sq. in. This same coal pulverized so that 
95 per cent will pass through a 100-mesh screen will have a sur- 
face area of approximately 30 sq. ft. or an increase of 720 times. 
It is not practical te burn this powdered coal on a grate because 
the air for combustion would not penetrate readily through such 
a compact bed, and for many other reasons. When burned in 
suspension, it immediately presents ideal conditions to permit 
rapid and efficient combusion. Each particle is surrounded by the 
air for combustion and the short time it remains in the furnace 
is sufficient to burn it completely. It is easy to adjust all con- 
ditions as may be desired and equally easy to maintain those 
conditions indefinitely. The proportion of excess air is determined 
by the furnace temperature desired or by the maximum temperature 
which the refractories will stand. The refuse or ash is either 
deposited in the bottom of the furnace, in the rear chamber of 
the boiler and base of the chimney or is carried out the chimney 
by the waste gases. Usually about 30 per cent will deposit in the 
furnace and 20 per cent in boiler and chimney, leaving 50 per cent 
unaccounted for which must go out the chimney. The latter figure 
can be reduced to about 15 per cent if desired, by means of col- 
lectors in the breeching. In any case, it does not interfere with 
the process of combustion. Thus the reason for pulverizing the 
coal is to deliver it into the furnace in a condition better suited 
to react or burn and to realize a higher efficiency in the process. 

Other advantages beside the high efficiency and simplicity of 
ash disposal are ease of control to meet even a widely fluctuating 
load; high capacity; heating surfaces free from soot and slag; 
minimum draft requirements; low cost for operating labor; and 
the ability to burn easily and efficiently, the very low grade coals. 
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All of the commercial coals of this country and many from foreign 
countries have been burned successfully when powdered, and some 
coals, as for instance, Rhode Island anthracite, lignites and 
Brazilian coal which were formerly considered of little com- 
mercial value, can also be used in the powdered form. Such 
objectionable characteristics as very high ash and sulphur which 
make a coal undesirable if not impossible for burning on a 
grate, make practically no difference if pulverized. The lignites 
and peat deposits of this country offer a big supply of fuel for a 
plant equipped to prepare and burn pulverized fuel. The lower 
cost per ton of such low grade fuels might easily mean an astonish- 
ing saving to plants located where high grade fuels are high in 
price. Also a plant once installed is not limited to certain coals 
but may use a wide variety and thus take advantage of the cheapest 
fuel possible as the market fluctuates, even to the extent of burn- 
ing oil and gas. 


Alleged Difficulties in Burning Pulverized Coal 


A good deal has been written in technical papers about the 
difficulties which have been encountered in attempts to burn pul- 
verized coal under boilers in power plants. In some cases, be- 
cause of the poor design of the burners and furnaces and prepara- 
tion of the coal, the experiment did not even result in better 
efficiency as compared to burning the coal on grates. Then other 
installations which were more or less successful in thermal efficiency 
were commercial failures because of excessive cost for prepara- 
tion of the coal, operating labor and maintenance of machinery 
and brickwork or because the slagging of the ash caused deposits 
on the tubes and in the ash pit which were difficult to remove 
and caused shutdowns. Inability to secure high overload ratings 
from the boilers was another difficulty. In early installations it 
was claimed that the coal must be ground to a fineness of at 
least 90 per cent through a 200-mesh screen, also that it contain 
at least 30 per cent volatile matter. Today some systems are 
burning coal efficiently. where the fineness is only 75 per cent 
through a 200-mesh screen. It is also easy to burn coals low in 
volatile as anthracite coal. 


The biggest lesson learned in the early installations was that 
a boiler plant presents a problem quite different from a cement 
kiln or a metallurgical furnace and it is not practical merely to 
install a burner designed for the latter in any old design of 
furnace under the former. When engineers realized this fact 
and began to study the subject, and designed to suit the problems 


presented, then began the success of pulverized fuel in boiler 
plants. 


A few serious explosions created the opinion that it was im- 
possible to handle powdered coal safely. The liability to ex- 
plosion is not peculiar to powdered coal as any commercial process, 
which produces a dusty condition, as for instance a flour mill, 
is dangerous. A plant using pulverized fuel can be constructed 
sufficiently dustproof so that with ordinary care and cleanliness 
in operation, it will be entirely safe. Powdered coal in bulk can 
be handled with perfect safety and is no more liable to spontaneous 
combustion than the unprepared coal. More often these so called 
“explosions” have been fires which were neither caused by the 
powdered coal nor were they more serious because of it. Any 
boiler plant constitutes a fire risk regardless of how the boilers 
are fired. In case a tube blows out the danger is greater with a 
stoker or hand-fired furnace than with pulverized fuel. In most of 
the systems now in use, the air for combustion is not mixed with 
the coal until the coal is in the furnace chamber or just before it 
enters the furnace. If the coal is not mixed with sufficient air for 
combustion until it is in the furnace, then jt is clear that the only 
chance of trouble is from the powdered coal which leaks out of 
the system and is allowed to accumulate and blow around the 
plant. A powdered coal plant can be kept cleaner and safer than 
a hand-fired or stoker-fired plant. 
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Difference in Design of Plants 


A plant designed and equipped to burn pulverized fuel is not 
greatly different from a stoker-fired plant as the addition of the 
pulverizing equipment is partially offset by the elimination of the 
mechancal stokers. The two plants are identical so far as the un- 
loading, storage and crushing of the coal is concerned. From this 
point, the design changes. In the stoker plant, the coal is crushed 
and delivered to overhead bins for delivery to the stoker hoppers. 
On the other hand, it goes to the pulverizing plant where it is 
first dried and then pulverized. The pulverized coal is delivered 
by a conveyor to small bins at each boiler and finally to the boiler 
by a mechanical feeder which permits of accurate and close regula- 
tion according to the load. This feeder and the burner nozzle are 
outside of the furnace, in fact, there are no moving or metal parts 
inside the furnace. This is an important advantage over a stoker 
which in case of trouble is liable to considerable damage before 
it can be shut down for repair or even before the trouble is noticed. 





36; "4. 


Loputco INSTALLATION AT Morrts & Co’s PLANT, 
OKLAHOMA CIty 


Also it is important that there are usually two or more complete 

feeders and burners for each boiler operating in multiple and en- 

tirely independent of each other. If one should break down, then 

the one or more other feeders and burners will continue to op- 

erate the boiler with very little Joss of capacity and efficiency. 
Location of Machinery 


The machinery required for preparation of the pulverized fuel is 
sometimes located in a separate and independent building and in 
other cases, it is part of the boiler house. The plan of using a 
separate building is favored where a new plant of considerable 
size is being built and it is possible to design the entire proposition 
from the ground up. The separate preparation plant may have 
some disadvantages, but it also has many features to recommend 
it. In some of the plants where old installations are converted 
over to use pulverized fuel, more or less of the preparation plant 
is located in the same building with the boilers. 

In any boiler plant, it is desirable to have more or less storage 
capacity of coal ready for firing. A stoker plant usually has any- 
where from two days to a week’s supply of coal in overhead 
bunkers. A powdered coal plant does not store more than about 
one day’s supply of prepared coal, but the total of this along with 
dried coal and green coal storage in the preparation plant can be 
made as large as desirable so that the plant -is not dependent on 
deliveries, either by rail or from the outside storage plant for daily 
operation. 

The continuity of service of the preparation plant machinery is 
taken care of by dividing up the grinder capacity into several units 
and by sufficient capacity so that it is not necessary to operate 
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twenty-four hours a day to supply the daily requirements of the 
plant. Thus if three grinders are installed with sufficient capacity 
to prepare the coal in from twelve to sixteen hours, it is possible 
to prepare the same amount of coal with two grinders in eighteen 
to twenty-four hours during periods of repair to one of the grinders. 
A pulverized fuel plant may require more handling of the coal by 
means of conveyors than is usually found in a stoker-fired plant. 
There may be four or five conveyors involved as compared to 
only one or two for the latter, but as these preparation plant con- 
veyors are usually short and simple, their cost both for the initial 
installation and for repairs and maintenance is not very much 
greater. Where conditions permit, it is entirely feasible to design 
the plant with the apparatus placed one above another so that most 
of the conveying is by gravity. This would require only one 
elevator and one distributing conveyor. One reason why a con- 
veyor in a stoker plant may be quite expensive is because it must 
handle both coal and ashes. When a pivoted bucket conveyor is 
used and arranged to run through the basement and up at each 
end over the coal bunker, it is usually large enough to deliver a 
day’s supply of coal in not over four hours, often in two hours. 
There is usually only one conveyor of any length in a pulverized 
fuel plant and that is a screw conveyor to deliver the prepared coal 
to the hoppers in the boiler house. A screw conveyor, handling 
powdered coal is simple, reliable and inexpensive as the wear is 
negligible compared to the wear when handling lump coal. The 
disposal of ashes in a pulverized fuel plant is very simple and con- 
sequently does not always warrant mechanical handling. Some 
big plants are being designed without ash conveyors and will wheel 
out the ashes in small industrial cars or wheelbarrows. 


The Drying of Coal 


One of the biggest and most expensive pieces of machinery in 
the preparation plant is the dryer. In the past, it has been con- 
sidered necessary to dry the coal down to 1 or 2 per cent of 
moisture in order properly to pulverize, feed and burn the coal. 
The latest practice indicates that it is not necessary to have the 
coal anywhere near this low percentage of moisture and in some 
cases, it is pessible to operate without using the dryers and to 
design and install the plant without dryers. The Allegheny Steel 
Company has operated for three years without dryers and the new 
Ford Motor Company installation has been built without them. 
There is no doubt, also, that progress will be made in perfecting 
the dryers where they are used so as to reduce the cost of in- 
stallation and operation. There is also the strong possibility of 
development so as to dry the coal either in steam dryers or by the 
utilization of waste gases. 

The net overall efficiency is about the same whether the moisture 
is taken out of the coal by pre-drying or whether the moisture is 
evaporated from the coal in the boiler furnace. There is, if any- 
thing, a slight advantage in favor of the latter. 

The power required in a pulverized fuel plant is not a great deal 
more than that required for auxiliaries in a stoker plant equipped 
with forced draft stokers. The power required to crush the coal 
and for conveyors will be about the same in either case. The 
power required to grind the coal, operate the dryers and for the 
fans where air separation is used, will be at most only a little more 
than the power to drive the stokers and the forced draft fan 
supplying the air to the stokers. The power consumption of the 
powdered coal feeders is negligible. In some pulverized fuel sys- 
tems, a large proportion of air for combustion is supplied under 
pressure while others require only a very small percentage of air 
to be supplied with fans, with the balance drawn into the furnace 
by induction. This latter system naturally saves an appreciable 
amount of auxiliary power over the former. 

The total amount of auxiliary power required in a pulverized 
fuel plant varies_according to the system and the size of the in- 
stallation. Some plants are operating with as low as 20 kilowatts 
per ton of coal. Where cheap hydroelectric power is available as 
is usually the case in a paper mill, the cost of preparation of the 
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coal is a small item. If the auxiliary power is supplied by steam- 
driven units and the exhaust steam is used for heating feed water, 
heating the building or for drying it will be a relatively small item. 
The probability of cheap preparation of the coal on account of the 
aforementioned is one of the reasons why pulverized fuel is attrac- 
tive for a paper mill. 


Considerations Determining Choice of Pulverized Fuel 

In addition to the cost of power for preparing the coal, some 
important considerations determining the selection of pulverized 
fuel are the cost of the coal, the saving in labor, the capacity factor 
and the size of the plant. Naturally, the higher the price per ton 
or per unit of heat value of the coal, the more worth while it is to 
increase the boiler and furnace efficiency, though it is not necessary 
that the coal cost be high to make pulverized fuel pay, as some of 
the largest and best installations in operation are located where 





Fic. 2. 


Loputco FEEDER 


coal is comparatively cheap. Where labor is scarce and demands 
high wages, it must be eliminated as much as possible. The ca- 
pacity factor, or the ratio between the average load and the peak 
load, and the size of the plant are important because of their effect 
on the overhead cost. A small plant running only eight or ten 
hours a day and with a seasonable load is patently not a paying 
proposition for pulverized fuel. A plant of 2,000 horsepower or 
more and operating twenty-four hours a day is about the smallest 
plant where it would pay to put in pulverized fuel unless some 
other conditions are especially favorable. The reason for this is 
the cost of installation for a smaller plant would be practically the 
same as for a plant of the above named capacity. It is not easy 
to lay down many rules by which to judge the feasibility of gen- 
eral propositions and it is more difficult to estimate in advance of 
a careful investigation, what the cost of the installation will be 
and what net saving will be realized. 

There is a general impression that a pulverized fuel plant is 
tremendously expensive to build but this is not the case. If a 
specific plant is taken and an analysis made on the basis of stokers 
and pulverized fuel, including structural as well as equipment cost, 
from coal car to ash car, on a continuous developed horsepower 
capacity, there will be but little difference in the capital expenditure 
required. Carrying this line of reasoning further, a second con- 
clusion will be derived that if firing costs are compared from coal 
car to ash car, the results will not be far apart as the dryer and 
pulverizer are the only two steps in preparing fuel that are not 
practised in modern stoker plants today, and are about offset by 
the smaller cost of running the firing auxiliaries and the reduced 
cost of ash disposal. 

Most paper mills present extremely favorable conditions on every 
one of the points mentioned above. They are usually isolated so 
that coal and labor are high priced. The load is continuous twenty- 
four hours a day and throughout the year. Fluctuations in load 
caused by digesters and stopping or starting of paper machines 
are easily met and high efficiency maintained. 
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Operating Labor 

The operating labor for a pulverized fuel plant, including prepar- 
ation plant, coal and ash handling will be less than the operating, 
coal and ash handling labor for a stoker-fired plant. In many cases, 
the total labor can be cut in half by changing from natural draft 
stokers to powdered coal. In a comparison of two typical plants, 
the coal and ash handling labor including the preparation plant 
will be about the same. One man can operate a comparatively 
large drying and pulverizing plant and this man will be offset by 
less ash handling. In the boiler room a watertender will be re- 
quired in either case. One fireman a shift will take care of as 
many boilers on powdered coal as would require from two to six 
or more firemen operating stokers, depending on the type of stoker 
and design of the plant. At least three and possibly fifteen or more 
men a day would be the saving in labor. 


Pulverized Coal in Electric Production 

The cost for repairs and maintenance of the machinery, stokers 
and brickwork as compared to all machiriery and brickwork of the 
pulverized fuel plant will be more or less in favor of the latter. 
A fair average figure for the pulverized fuel plant is six cents per 
ton of coal, and the stoker plant wWill be at least as much and 
may run as high as fifteen cents per ton of coal. These figures 
will depend to a large extent on the rating at which the boilers 
are operated and on the type of stoker equipment. John Anderson, 
chief engineer of power plants of the Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way and Light Company, made the following statement in a paper 
describing the Oneida street station of the company: 

“Commenting for a moment on the maintenance features of such 
a plant as has been described, it is the writer’s belief, based on two 
years’ operating experience, that the furnace brickwork in a pulver- 
ized fuel installation will stand up equally as well as a stoker in- 
stallation, with a very great advantage in favor of the former due 
to the elimination of all iron work in the furnace or anywhere near 
the high temperature zones of the boiler furnace.” 

This plant of the Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Com- 
pany was the first large installation of powdered coal in a central 
station and the data on results obtained there are as accurate and 
comprehensive as any on the subject available. The paper referred 
to above includes the report of an efficiency test conducted on all of 
the boilers simultaneously under normal operating conditions and 
over a period of four days. This test was not an attempt to make 
maximum efficiencies, but to set a standard as a basis for their 
bonus system of payments to the firemen. The firing was entirely 
in the hands of the regular firemen throughout the test. The re- 
sult was an overall boiler and furnace efficiency of 80.67 per cent. 
That this plant is a success is further indicated by the fact that 
this same company has since built a large new station which is 
equipped entirely for burning powdered coal. As this plant has 
only been in operation a short time, there is no test data available 
yet to show what results are being obtained. However, the indica- 
tions are that this plant will break all existing records for efficient 
production of electricity. This means overall net plant efficiency 
or the number of B.t.u. required in the coal pile to deliver a 
kilowatt to the line. 

Other large power plant installations burning powdered coal 
under stationary boilers are as follows: 

Lima Locomotive Works, Lima, Ohio. 

Allegheny Steel Company, Brackenridge, Pa. 

Morris & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Puget Sound Power and Light Company, Seattle, Wash. 
M. K. and T. R. R., Parsons, Kansas. 

St. Joseph Lead Company, River Mines, Mo. 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In addition ‘to the above mentioned, there is the new plant of the 
Ford Motor Company at River Rouge, just outside of Detroit. 
This is a blast furnace plant and the boilers are designed to burn 
both blast furnace gas and powdered coal, either independently or 


in combination. These boilers are unique in that they are the 
largest boilers that have ever been built. They are rated at 2,640 
hp. each, based on ten square feet of heating surface per hp. and 
will operate normally at 250 per cent of rating with a peak load 
capacity of 400 per cent of rating. Several of the other plants 
listed above have interesting features. The Puget Sound Power 
and Lighting Company uses sludge and other refuse coal from a 
local coal mine. Morris & Co. have burned Texas lignite and as 
a result of their experience several plants are now being planned 
for Texas which will burn this lignite entirely. 
Pulverized Fuel in Paper Mill Plant 

As the title of this paper indicates, the object is to show by a 
comparison what can be done with a concrete example in the ap- 
plication of pulverized fuel to a typical paper mill boiler house. 





Fic. 3. Loputco Eqgurprpep CENTRAL STATION 


The description of pulverized fuel in more or less detail which has 
preceded may seem like a rather lengthy introduction but is deemed 
necessary on account ef the probable unfamiliarity of most paper 
mill men with both the process and the progress which has been 
made to date. 

For the purpose of this comparison a typical plant consisting of 
eight 400 hp. boilers equipped with natural draft stokers and coal 
and ash handling apparatus is assumed. It is also assumed that the 
plant has been in operation for a number of years and that records 
have been kept of the cost of operation, maintenance and repairs. 
The figures used may not be agreed to by all but if some plants 
are doing better, there are also many plants which are not doing 
nearly as well. 


The conversion of the old plant will require tearing out the 
stokers and rebuilding the furnace to burn powdered coal. The 
new furnace will take up about the same space as that occupied by 
the old furnace and the basement ash pit. The only other change 
recessary which is a part of the boiler equipment would be the in- 
stallation of the powdered coal hoppers and the feeders. As the 
feeder is usually attached to the bottom of the hopper and as these 
can be placed in almost any convenient location there is no serious 
difficulty likely to be encountered. It is often easier to install 
pulverized fuel equipment in an old plant than to replace the old 
stokers with modern stokers to obtain higher capacity and better 
efficiency. 

It has been assumed that overhead coal bunkers are already in- 
stalled and will naturally include unloading facilities, a crusher and 
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a conveyor to deliver the coal to the bunker. This will probably 
hold at least several days’ supply of coal for the plant and can be 
used as the storage supply of green coal for the preparation plant. 
lf the preparation machinery is located outside of the boiler house, 
it will be necessary to provide a building and a conveyor to it from 
the old coal bunker. There will be included in the preparation 
plant, a small bunker feeding into the dryer and another small 
bunker for dried coal to permit regulation of the feed to the pulver- 
izers. If a dryer is not required then only one bunker would be 
installed or possibly individual small hoppers for each pulverizer. 
This plant would require two or three pulverizer mills depending 
on the kind of coal to be used, seasonal peak loads and number of 
hours per day that the preparation plant is run. Finally there will 
be a fan and collector for each grinder and a conveyor to deliver 
the prepared coal to the hoppers in the boiler house. 


Cost of Installation 

The complete installation, including all machinery, material, 
buildings and labor will cost about $150,000 to $175,000 if a dryer 
is not used and $25,000 to $35,000 additional for including a dryer. 
This is about as close as the proposition can be estimated without 
exact data and a layout of the proposed plant. 

The saving in labor may best be shown by tabulating the labor 
expense required to operate the stoker installation and the pulver- 
ized fuel equipment. These are shown in Tables I and II respec- 
tively as follows: 





TABLE I. 
Boiler House Labor—Stokers. 
No. of Hourly Total cost 
Number of men and duties man hrs. rate per day 
1 Boiler house foreman on each shift 24 $ 90 $21.60 
1 Watertender on each shift........ 24 65 15.60 
1 Foreman of coal handling....... 9 65 5.85 
2 Coal handlers on each shift....... 48 55 26.40 
1 Ash handler on each shift........ 24 Do 13.20 
3 Firemen on each shift............ 72 65 46.80 
2 Helpers on each shift............ 48 55 26.40 
TREE |e secme che Us dae tek ve Lees 249 $155.85 
Des 66k Be Gas oi aces cok OAR Secs encalon $56,885.25 
TABLE II. 
Boiler House Labor—Pulverized Fuel. 
No.of Hourly Total cost 
Number of men and duties man hrs. rate per day 
1 Boiler house foreman on each shift 24 $ 90 $21.60 
1 Watertender on each shift........ 24 65 15.60 
1 Foreman of coal handling and 
OEORONIIINE 656 s4. aoe on dcbeeas sh 9 65 5.85 
2 Coal handlers for two shifts...... 32 aa 17.60 
1 Coal preparation plant operator for 
eS aera Se ve 16 65 10.40 
1 Ash handler for two shifts........ 16 55 8.80 
{ Fireman on each shift.......... 24 65 15.60 
atNEG So hnc kk vob chen et oe 145 $95.45 
Ananth Gost DOO GRAYS. Sina coer sees vaeks 8b Cec veness $34,839.25 


A comparison of these totals shows an annual saving in favor of 
pulverized fuel of $22,046.00. The saving in labor in maintenance 
is another large item and will be considered in a comparison of 
maintenance of the two systems. 

The biggest single item of saving will be in the decreased coal 
consumption. This plant will probably burn at least 72,000 tons of 
coal per year in the stoker fired plant and at an average boiler and 
furnace efficiency of 66 per cent. The probable average efficiency 
of the pulverized fuel would be not less than 77 per cent. The 
saving in coal would be 10,300 tons a year arrived at by the ratio 
of 66 to 77 as follows: 


66 
72,000 — (72,000 x — = 10,300 


If this coal costs $8 a ton f.o.b. the plant and twelve cents a 
ton for handling, then the annual saving in fuel would be 





10,300 $8.12 = $83,636.00. If a cheaper fuel is available which 
cannot be burned on the stokers, then a still greater saving would 
be realized. A different cost per ton of coal would mean a pro- 
portionately greater or lower total saving. 

The item of maintenance cost in a stoker-fired plant may vary 
considerably in different plants, but a fair average total yearly 
cost in a plant of the assumed size for labor and material for 
stokers and brickwork, coal and ash handling equipment would be 
not less than $8,000. 

Items of Cost and Savings 

Against these various savings resulting from the use of pulver- 

ized fuel, there will be a charge for power to operate the pulver- 


BREECHING 





Fic. 4. Cross Section THROUGH ONEIDA STREET PLANT OF 
MILWAUKEE ELECTRIC-RAILWAY AND LIGHT Co. 


izers and conveyors and for repairs and maintenance. The labor 
tor operation has already been provided for in the operating labor 
in Table I]. The power for crushing and conveying the coal to 
the green coal storage bins will be practically the same in either 
case so no account of it will be made in the calculations. If 
dryers are installed ard operated half of the time, the average 
power consumption wil! be not over 21 k.w. hrs. per ton of coal. 
If current costs one cent per k.w. hr., then the cost of power will 
be 21 cents. The records of several pulverized fuel plants show a 
cost per ton of coal, for lubrication, repairs and maintenance of 
7¥% cents. Thus the total cost would be 2834 cents a ton. In 
addition to this figure, a charge should be made for taxes and in- 
surance which would amount to about %-cent a ton, raising the 
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total to 29% cents. This cost times the total annual coal consump- 
tion of 61,700 would equal $18,200.00. 

Summing up these various major items of costs and savings in 
the operation of pulverized fuel as compared to stokers shows a 
net saving of $95,482.00 as follows in Table 1II: 





TABLE III. 
Tabulation of Costs and Savings. 
BNO topos pegs aes thee cn Gee te elas kab ean $22,046.00 
BE ccs Gretwics s ise cco ae hose us hea eee e aes. 83,636.00 
Stoker plant maintenance ..............-.00005 8,000.00 
ONE UMM? eV. ccivns oss sO abs dake ealeaes $113,682.00 
Charges against pulverized fuel............... 18,200.00 
Net savings for pulverized fuel................. $95,482.00 


EVALUATION OF LIME 


This annual saving is approximately a half of the investment 
necessary to change over an old plant and the improvements will 
therefore pay for themselves in not over two years. A modern 
stoker-fired plant can be designed to operate more efficiently as re- 
gards both coal and labor than the stoker plant assumed in this. 
comparison, so that the savings will not be as large as the fore- 
going figures, but at the same time there will not be the heavy 
investment which is charged to the pulverized fuel in this case. 
The difference in cost between a new and up-to-date stoker-fired 
plant and a powdered coal plant will be so little that there will be 
practically no fixed charges to reduce the savings owing to the 
higher efficiency of the latter. The conclusion in either case is 
that the pulverized fuel power plant will show a decidedly cheaper 
net operating cost in a paper mill. 


BY CAUSTICIZING TEST 


Report to Meeting of Technical Association by Sulphate Pulp Committee, Carl Moe, Chairman. 


It is of importance for the economy of the causticizing process 
to have some means of evaluating the lime. There are wide varia- 
tions in causticity, settling time and bulk of sludge in some mills 
which it seems might be eliminated by proper selection and ra- 
tional handling of the lime. Martin L. Griffin recommends a 
miniature causticizing test for evaluation of lime by which a 
weighed quantity of the lime to be tested is boiled for one hour 
with a weighed quantity of dry soda ash in some excess of the 
equivalent to the quantity of lime taken. After settling, the ratio 
of sodium carbonate and sodium hydroxide is determined in the 
clear liquor by titrating with standardized acid, using phenolphtha- 
lein and methyl orange as indicators.’ 

This principle has been made use of in a tentative evaluation of 
lime in some laboratory experiments, the procedure and results of 
which are set forth in this paper. 


Experiment I 


A solution of 5 grams of sodium carbonate in 180 Cc. of water 
was brought to boiling in a porcelain dish. Then 2.5 grams of 
lime was added and the boiling continued for thirty minutes. The 
solution and precipitate were then transferred to a 250 Cc. volu- 
metric flask. After settling duplicate portions of 50 Cc. of the clear 
solution were drawn off and titrated with .5123 normal hydrochlo- 
ric acid (1 Cc. = .02737 Gm. Na.CO;) with following result: 

Phenolphthalein: 33.2 Cc. and 33.2 Cc. 
Methyl orange: 36.45 Cc. and 364 Cc. 


Experiment II 


A solution of 5 grams of sodium carbonate in 800 Cc. of water 
was brought to boiling in a porcelain casserole. Then 2.5 grams 
of lime was added and the boiling continued for thirty minutes. 
The solution and precipitate were then transferred to a 1,000 Cc. 
volumetric flask. After settling duplicate portions of 200 Cc. of 
the clear solution were drawn off and titrated with .5123 ‘normal 
hydrochloric acid (1 Cc. = .02737 Gm. Na.CO,) with the follow- 
ing result: Phenolphthalein 33.22 Cc. and 33.2 Cc. 

Methyl orange: 365 Cc. and 36.5 Cc. 

It will be noticed that the results of Experiments I and II are 
practically identical, which should indicate that comparative re- 
sults may be obtained by these methods within a wide variation 
of concentration. From the titration results of Experiment II it 
may be calculated that of 999 Gm. of Na.CO, .1806 Gm. was left 
uncausticized, consequently that 999 — .1806 = .8184 Gm. of 
Na.CO, was causticized by .5 Gm, of lime. As .5 Gm. of CaO 
would require theoretically 9453 Gm. Na,CO, for complete caus- 
ticizing, it may be concluded that the lime in the present case 

8184 X 100 

9453 
tained approximately 93 per cent total CaO, consequently the 


showed = 86.65 per cent activity. The lime used con- 





1 Paper, xix, No. 4 


equilibrium of the reaction under the conditions described is 
reached with a considerable amount of CaO not acted on. 
Further experiments were made along the same lines with another 
kind of lime varying the time of boiling, also substituting agitation 
with a mechanical stirrer for boiling. The lime used in the subse- 
quent experiments to be described represented an average sample 
from a carload of fresh lime, intended for sulphate liquor causti- 


cizing. It was rather hard burnt and had the following composi- 
tion: 


Per cent 
UR, ba, ins 3 SRR oir caaitien cbt oaieawee SOLOS 3.40 
Oxides of iron and alumina .................. 1.89 
CAME ORIN icici boxe orecins ceaceedtuse es 84.65 
I OOH 5 a. ois ce cad adn Ca on team 497 
RMINONGNA SONI 5 bi o3 cra toler ealt whoailc euino k a onlin 4.80 


The procedure in all subsequent experiments was as follows: 
\ solution of approximately 5 grams sodium carbonate in 300 
Cc. of water was brought to boiling in a covered porcelain cas- 
serole, then 2.5 grams of lime was added. After the causticizing 
process, solution and sludge were rinsed out in a 1,000 Cc. volu- 
metric flask; then 200 Cc. were taken out of the supernatant solu- 
tion and titrated as previously. The results of the experiments are 
shown graphically on the accompanying chart with temperature 
and time plotted. 

It will be noticed that by continuous boiling 63.2 per cent of 
the total amount of lime has been converted to carbonate after 
thirty minutes and 65.0 per cent after forty-five minutes. One 
hour’s boiling apparently brings forth equilibrium between the re- 
acting bodies under the conditions of the experiments. 

In order to ascertain whether agitation alone would produce 
the same results as boiling, in accordance with results arrived 
at by Sutermeister?, the soda solution was first brought to boiling, 
then the lime was added, the temperature was allowed to drop 
more or less rapidly and a motor driven agitator was kept in mo- 
tion for one hour. The percentage of lime acted on by the sodium 
carbonate after one hour agitation is indicated at the end of the 
curves underneath the horizontal line on the chart. It will be 
seen that the rate of the cooling has a very marked influence on 
the causticity in this particular case. As already mentioned, the 
lime used appeared to be hard burnt, and it is very likely that a 
softer burnt lime would have entered into a more complete reac- 
tion below the boiling point, if thoroughly agitated. 

In proposing the method described in this paper Griffin had in 
mind adjustment of the amount of lime to employ in the causticiz- 
ing process. It seems that it might also give an indication of 
whether the burning has been carried on beyond a point to make 
a desirable product for causticizing purpose by noting the equilib- 
rium at and below boiling temperature. 


2Soda Pulp Monufacture, p. 3, also Chemistry of Pulp and Paper Making, 
p. 100. 
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Shortening Cooking Time by Preliminary 
Impregnation in Production of Sulphite Pulp 


Problem Is Attacked and Experiments Are Carried to Such a Point That Value of Forced Impregna- 
tions as Applied to the Sulphite Process Could Be Definitely Determined at Plant of the Northwest 
Paper Co. at Cloquet, Minn.—Tables Showing Co>king and Strength Data on White Aspen and 
White Spruce Pulped With and Without Impregnation. 


Read at Meeting of Technical Association by Vance P. Edwards,* Appleton, Wis. 





The importance of reducing the cooking time in the sulphite 
process without injuring the quality of the pulp has led to many 
innovations in pulping methods. Stronger acid, dry wood, super- 
heated steam, together with various semi-automatic devices have 
aided in the shortening of cooking time. For a time the use of 
acid fortified with liquid sulphur dioxide looked very .promising, 
and excellent results were obtained on a semi-commercial scale with 
acids analyzing 10 to 15 per cent total sulphur dioxide. At the 
present time, however, economic conditions do not warrant the use 
of liquid sulphur dioxide upon a large scale either in the acid sys- 
tem or when charged directly into the digester. 

In the course of regular cooking procedure the general practice 
is to come up to pressure rather slowly, say in two hours or more, 
or to let the cook soak for a time at a comparatively low tem- 
perature. These precautions insure thorough penetration of the 
chips by the cooking liquor before the temperature is increased to 
a point where burning could take place within the chips. 

It has doubtless occurred to many that penetration could be ob- 
tained by methods similar to those used in wood preservation, and 
in fact, such a procedure using alkaline liquors was patented in 
1867. Kress & Wells in their modified method of pulping by the 
sulphate process’ make use of the same principle and the writer 
knows of commercial attempts to adapt forced impregnation of 
sulphite pulping. : 

We were, therefore, very glad when an opportunity was presented 
through co-operation with D. C. Andrews, of the Northwest Paper 
Company, Cloquet, Minn., to attack this problem and carry the 
experiments to such a point that we could definitely determine the 
value of forced impregnation as applied to the sulphite process. 


Preliminary Tests 


The procedure suggested was to maintain a vacuum on the wood 
as long as desired and to draw the cooking acid in under vacuum, 
afterward applying hydrostatic pressure to force the acid into the 
It was expected that the time elapsing before the cooking 
temperature was reached wculd be materially shortened, and 
that higher yields and more evenly cooked pulp would be obtained. 
Preliminary experiments were made upon aspen and white spruce 
blocks approximately the size of the tree trunks in order to include 
heartwood and sapwood in the test. 


wood, 


Autoclave Tests 


The test blocks were charged into bronze autoclaves and sub- 
jected to a vacuum varying from 17 to 25 inches for 10 to 30 mir- 
utes time. Acid was pulled in until the autoclave was full, then 
pressure of 75 to 80 pounds was applied for 15 minutes, after which 


*Engineer in Ferest Products, Forest Products Laboratery, U. S. Forest 
Service, Madison, Wisconsin. 

'U. S. Patent Ne. 1,266,957, May 21, 1918. 

Report of Sulphate Pulp Committee, by Otto Kress, Paper, May 22, 1918. 


the pressure was released, the autoclave opened and the blocks 
examined. 

Difficulty was experienced in determining the exact limits of 
penetration, and it was decided to use a dye which it was hoped 
would penetrate along with the acid and serve as an indicator. 
Various dyes were tried, but the results obtained were not entirely 
satisfactory. It was felt that the dye indicated only the minimura 
depth of acid penetration, and in certain instances it was very plain 
that the color had filtered out. Similar results have been observed 
in wood preservation. Spraying the freshly exposed inner surface 
of the blocks was attempted, but with unsatisfactory results, prin- 
cipally because the sulphur dioxide gas arising from the acid did 
not permit the formation of a sharp line of demarcation. 

The blocks under test were %, 1 and 2 inches in length with the 
grain, and in no case was complete penetration observed. A photo- 
graph of the treated blocks was not satisfactory principally because 
of the colors used, and it is therefore impossible to illustrate the 
results of the various experiments. In the case of aspen it seemed 
to be definitely settled that the heartwood offers more resistance 
to penetration than sapwood, although channels of heart rot often 
permitted the treating liquor to penetrate thoroughly. Spruce 
did not exhibit the same differences and even penetration was ob- 
tained. 

The effect of high acid temperatures obtained by heating the auto- 
clave with gas in every case was to burn the interior of the blocks. 
Very possibly this was due either to the method of heating or too 
rapid rise of temperature. The advantages possible through the 
use of preheated acid are of far too great importance to allow the 
investigation to end with these few experiments, but this laboratory 
lacks the equipment to carry on the necessary experiments. 


Treating Cylinder Tests 


Several additional tests were made in a glass treating cylinder 
designed to permit observation of the behavior of preservatives 
when used for protecting wood against decay. Kerosene was first 
tried, and although far lower pressure was used than in the auto- 
clave experiments complete impregnation was obtained, both on 
aspen and spruce blocks. This was undoubtedly due in a large 
measure to the low viscosity of the kerosene, which point will be 
discussed later. Experiments were next made weighing the blocks 
before and after treatment. In general, it was found that they had 
taken up impregnating liquor that weighed about one and a half 
times as much as the wood blocks. All tests except the first were 
made with water colored red with an acid dye, but the same diffi- 
culty of determining the extent of impregnation was experienced as 
formerly. 

The aspen wood used varied from 70 to 85 per cent dry and had 
been stored for at least a year in the pulp mill yards. No attempt 
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was made to determine the effect of moisture upon the rate voi 
penetration, but in wood preservation using either creosotes or 
water solutions increased moisture content of the wood decreases 
both the ease of penetration and amount of treating liquor absorbed. 
Tables giving in detail the results of the preliminary impregnatica 
experiments are not felt to be of sufficient importance to justify 
their inclusion in this paper. 
Semi-commercial Trials 

In spite of the rather negative results obtained by the autoclave 
and cylinder impregnation tests it was decided to proceed with 
semi-commercial trials. Accordingly, the experimental sulphite di- 
gester was equipped with a pump capable of maintaining about 27 
inches of vacuum and also a means of charging the acid into the 
digester through the bottom after the cover had been bolted on. 
The procedure in the first few cooks was to load the digester with 
chips, pull a vacuum for the desired time, charge the acid under 
a vacuum until the digester was full, then apply pressure by means 
of a small boiler pump. Generally, 15 minutes elapsed between the 
time the.pump was started and 75 pounds pressure reached. This 
pressure was maintained until the pressure drop indicated that the 
wood had absorbed practically all the acid possible. In the first 
cook the excess acid was not run back into the acid storage tank 
and this resulted in difficulty arising from hydrostatic pressure. In 
the later cooks some acid was drawn off and an attempt made to 
measure the gallons of acid forced into the wood but with unrelia- 


ble results. The difficulty in operating and generally unsatisiac- 
tory results obtained from using vacuum followed by hydrostatic 
pressure led to the abandonment of this method of impregnation, 
and the remaining cooks were made using air pressure alone. More 
reliable impregnation figures were also obtained by using the cali- 
brated glass liquor gauge on the digester. It was found that the 
percentage of impregnation was as great when air pressure alone 
was used as when the wood was subjected to preliminary vacuum. 
Numerous wood preservation experiments made by the Forest 
Products Laboratory confirm this finding, although slightly more 
time was generally required to reach a certain saturation when a0 
preliminary vacuum was used. The main effect of the vacuum, 
however, is to permit the wood to hold more impregnating liquor 
after pressure is released, but as in the method described the 
pressure is maintained throughout the cook; this point is of no 
particular interest. The procedure finally adopted was to charge 
the digester with chips, run in the acid at the top, completely filling 
the digester, and after the cover was bolted on, putting 75 pounds 
air pressure on the digester. .At the same time steam was started 
and it was found unnecessary to maintain the connection with the 
air line for more than a few minutes. The cooking curves fol- 
lowed differed from the usual practice of the laboratory, but this 
was necessary because of the comparatively low pressures which 
commercial digesters can withstand. In general, acid composition 
was kept constant, the variables being temperature and_ time. 


TABLE I.—COOKING DATA ON ASPEN AND WHITE SPRUCE PULPED WITH AND WITHOUT 


PRELIMINARY 


IMPREGNATION. 


Cooking 
Lbs Water liquor per Time 
chips in 100 Ibs. Length of Impregnation to Maximum 
Cook B. chips Acid wood Vacuum vacuum Pressure Time Temp. Amount 100°C. temp. 
No. Species Lbs. Gal Gal Gal. in. Min. Lbs. Min. *c. Kind Gal. Hrs. "Cc 
448 Aspen 71.6 4.4 56 85.2 None ve ae Ja 1.00 153 
449 Aspen 67.2 4.2 54 86.7 None oa os a 1.00 154 
450 Aspen 62.9 4.8 56 96.7 i ofa ad 1.00 153 
451 Aspen 65.05 4.9 53 89.0 sees me ne idee ae <n) oo 1.00 153 
453 Aspen 76.7 5.9 Dig. full ae 20 24 75 22 30 Hydraulic 11 75 145 
464 Aspen 89.4 4.1 61.7 73.7 26 30 75 Cont. 32 Air 4.5 75 144 
465 Aspen 64.8 1.8 57.0 90.7 25.50 20 75 Cont. 26 Air 4.0 75 148 
467 Aspen 67.9 2.4 61.6 94.3 None 75 Cont. 23 Air 11.5 75 148 
470 Aspen 66.6 3.1 56.0 88.7 _ None 6s 75 _ Cont. _ 26 Air 8.7 75 155 
471 Aspen 2 inch blocks—all indications pointed to a satisfactory ccok but upon blowing found interior soft but badly burned. 
473 Aspen 68.4 3.1 58.5 0 None oe 75 Cont. 25 Air 11.3 75 148 
475 Aspen 68.5 3.7 51.0 79.8 None S% ‘e's wd 1.00 153 
478 Aspen 66.4 3.5 55.0 87.3 None te a aS os 1.00 148 
452 White spruce iter a Fuad news 15 10 65 what a Hydraulic = 75 145 
454 White spruce ee a awe eee 20 25 75 15 31 Hydraulic 7.7 75 149 
455 White spruce 64.0 1.3 54 86.5 25.50 20 75 | ee Hydraulic 4.5 1.00 152 
458 White spruce 50.4 0.7 55 103.0 24.50 35 (8% Ibs. liquid SO, put in) 1.00 148 
466 White spruce 67.9 1.5 61.6 90.8 26 40 75 Cont. 29 Air 2.5 75 147 
468 White spruce 75.4 1.5 56.2 77.6 *None ss 50-75 Cont. 23 Air 5.8 75 149 
469 White spruce 64.80 1.2 57.3 90.2 None 75 Cont. 24 Air 8.0 75 161 
472 White spruce 70.05 1.2 56.2 81.9 None 66 Cont. 28 Air 7.5 75 131 
*474 White spruce 61.6 1.2 60.6 100.5 None 75 Cont. 29 Air 7.8 75 149 
476 White spruce 63.5 1.1 58.3 93.5 None wate Se % 1.00 153 
Acid Combusticn 
Gas Com- Pulp yields Bleach 
Cooking Total Maximum Blow pressure Total Free bined Screen- Per consump- 
Cook time time pressure pressure at blow SO, SO. SOz Crude ings Screened cord tion 
No. Species Hrs. Hrs Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. % % % % % % Lbs. % 
448 Aspen 8.00 8.00 100 70 10 5.49 4.32 1.17 49.0 0.2 48.8 1,120 5 
449 Aspen 7.00 7.00 100 70 10 5.49 4.39 1.10 51.4 0.3 51.1 1,175 8 
450 Aspen 7.00 7.00 100 70 10 4.15 3.00 1.15 53.3 0.6 52.7 1,210 8 
451 Aspen 8.00 8.00 100 64 4 3.57 2.51 1.06 52.8 0.4 52.4 1,205 9 
453 Aspen 3.00 4.10 100 60 15 5.04 4.00 1.04 51.0 0.8 50.2 1,155 38 
464 Aspen 5.00 5.75 75 52 10 4.65 3.65 0.99 55.1 1.3 53.8 1,236 13 
465 Aspen 4.25 5.25 75 53 1 4.40 3.47 0.93 53.5 1.3 52.2 1,200 17 
467 Aspen 4.00 4.50 75 57 7 4.80 3.74 1.06 54.90 1.5 53.40 1,228 18 
470 Aspen 4.50 an: ae, 0 4.40 3.42, 0.98 5259 099 5160 1,187 21 
471 Aspen 2 inch blocks—all indications pointed to a satisfactory cook but upon blowing found interior soft but badly burned 
473 Aspen 5.00 5.00 78 54 3 4.72 3.68 1.04 0 1.5 53.5 1,230 18 
475 + Aspen 7.00 7.00 100 70 10 5.14 4.03 1.11 51.1 1.2 49.9 1,149 36 
478 Aspen 7.00 7.00 75 55 4 4.54 3.44 1.10 53.5 0.8 52.7 1,213 12 
452 White spruce 1.75 2.00 75 56 on 5.00 4.00 1.00 Very raw a 
454 White spruce 4.75 6.67 75 75 18 5.00 4.00 1.00 Spruce blocks—burned. 
455 White spruce 5.75 6.75 75 56 0 5.17 4.16 1.01 62.2 ° 2.2 60.0 1,440 42 
458 White spruce 5.50 7.25 75 51 6 3.56 2.32 1.24 60.4 8.0 52.4 1,257 42 
466 White spruce 5.00 5.75 75 61 12 4.86 3.86 1.00 48.88 0.68 48.20 1,155 39 
.468 White spruce 5.25 5.25 75 51 0 5.00 3.99 1.91 52.43 5.23 47.2 1,130 36 
469 White spruce 3.50 3.50 78 78 0 4.96 3.95 1.01 57.53 0.43 57.10 Le wee’ 
472 White spruce 11.00 11.00 75 40 14 5.46 4.56 0.90 49.2 0.4 48.8 1,170 20 
*474 White spruce 5.50 5.50 77 55 3 5.16 4.16 1,00 54.8 3.3 51.5 1,235 36 
476 White spruce 8.00 8.00 75 64 4 4.97 3.80 1.17 46.8 0.9 45.9 1,102 17 


*Duplicate of 468. 


For cooks 464 to 474, inclusive, a pressure of 75 pounds was maintained 


from the start until three-fourths of an hour before blowing. 
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Detailed cooking data are given in Table I and strength tests, to- 
gether with condensed cooking information, in Table II. 

Cooks 448 to 451, inclusive, 475, 478 and 476 are standard cooks 
and made for comparative purposes. For cooks 448 to 451 the 
aspen chips were screened very carefully and the resultant pulp 
was therefore exceptionally clean. For cooks 475 to 478 this was 
not done, and the sheets from these cooks can better be compared 
with those from the impregnation cooks for cleanliness. 

Before going further it will probably be well to explain certain 
column headings which are possibly ambiguous. In Table I, yields 
of crude pulp, screenings and screened pulp are based upon the 
bone-dry weight of the wood; yield per cord upon the assumption 
that the ordinary piled cord of rossed wood 4 by 4 by 8 feet con- 
tains 100 cubic feet of solid wood. The weight per cubic foot for 
spruce was taken as 24 pounds and of aspen 23 pounds. 

In Table II the percentage impregnation was estimated from 
the gallons of acid driven into the chips and the bone-dry weight 
of the wood. The strength tests, with the exception of the tearing 
test, are all well known. The tearing test was made using a 
machine developed at the laboratory, and which is considered reli- 


able. 


For comparative purposes it might be said that a sheet which 


will test 1 pound tear per pound weight is very satisfactory. 


TABLE II.—STRENGTH AND CONDENSED COOKING DATA ON ASPEN AND WHITE SPRUCE PULPED WITH 


The aspen cooks were made with the purpose of reducing time 
and obtaining an easy bleaching stock. While time was reduced 
and a high yield of good pulp obtained, in no case did the bleach 
consumption approach that of the longer cooks. In general, and 
under normal conditions, bleach consumption will vary inversely 
with the yield. This assumption does not hold true comparing 
the standard and impregnation cooks, though among themselves 
the standard cooks agree very well. 

No obvious reason appears for this peculiar behavior but with 
such short cooking times it is possible that the acid composition 
is not the most satisfactory. This, however, has not been worked 
out. 

Strength tests on aspen are not of great interest and in the 
case of cooks 465, 470 and 475 are affected to an appreciable 
extent by the heavier sheet tested. 

The same color discrepancy held with the spruce pulps but 
here strength, yield and screenings, are of prime importance. This 
darkening of the sheet, however, would not be sufficiently serious 
to prevent use of the pulp in news or the darker colored wrappings. 
In order that the relative merits of papers from these cooks may 
be judged, Table III has been compiled. The cooks are arranged 
in order of screenings, yield of screened pulp is shown in the next 


AND WITHOUT 


PRELIMINARY IMPREGNATION 


Coox1nc Data 


Acid Composition Impreg- 
Yield Bleach nation 
Maximum Total Free Combined screened consump- on 
Cook Species Method of temp. Time SO2 SOz SO2 pulp tion B.D. 
No. pulping |; Hrs. % % % % % % 
448 Aspen Regular 153 8.00 5.49 4.32 1.17 48.8 5 None 
449 Aspen Regular 154 7.00 5.49 4.39 1.10 51.1 8 None 
450 Aspen Regular 153 7.00 4.15 3.00 1.15 52.7 8 None 
451 Aspen Regular 153 8.00 3.57 2.51 1.06 52.4 9 None 
453 Aspen Vac. & press. 145 3.00 5.04 4.00 1.04 50.2 over 38 120 
464 Aspen Vac. & press. 144 5.00 4.65 3.66 0.99 53.8 13 42 
465 Aspen Vac. & press. 148 4.25 4.40 3.47 0.93 52.2 17 51 
467 Aspen Pressure only 148 4.00 4.80 3.74 1.06 53.4 18 135 
470 Aspen Pressure only 5 4.50 _ 4.40 3.42 0.98 51.6 21 109 
471 Aspen Pressure only 2” blocks—burned interiors 
4.75 3.60 1.15 
473 Aspen Pressure cnly 148 5.00 4.72 3.68 1.04 53.5 18 137 
475 Aspen Regular 153 7.00 5.14 4.03 1.11 49.9 8 ews 
478 Aspen Regular 148 7.00 4.54 3.44 1.10 52.7 12 
452 White spruce Vac. & press. 145 1.75 5.00 4.00 1.00 Very raw 
454 White spruce Vac. & press. 149 4.75 5.00 4.00 1.00 Spruce blocks burned 
455 White spruce Vac. & press. 152 5.75 5.14 4.16 1.01 60.0 over 42 58 
458 White spruce Vac. & press. 148 5.50 3.56 2.32 1.24 52.4 over 42 ses 
466 White spruce Vac. & press. 147 5.00 4.86 3.86 1.00 48.2 39 30 
468 White spruce Pressure only 149 5.25 5.00 3.99 1.01 47.2 over 36 64 
469 White spruce Fressure only 161 3.50 « 4.96 3.95 1.01 57.1 ee 103 
472 White spruce Pressure only 131 11.00 5.46 4.56 0.90 48.8 20 89 
474 White spruce Pressure only 149 5.50 5.16 4.16 1.00 51.5 over 36 105 
476 White spruce Regular 153 8.00 4.97 3.80 1.17 45.9 17 ihe 
StrenctH Data 
Average Bursting Ave. Average tear 
Ream Mullen Bursting strength break. Average in .01 Ib. 
Cook weight test Thickness strength per .0001 length Double stretch per Ib. 
No. Lbs. Lbs. Inches per Ib. inch Meters folds % weight 
448 74.6 20.7 -0061 .277 .344 3336 3.0 1.07 
449 67.9 21.0 0055 .309 .379 3463 4.0 1.11 
450 79.2 23.7 .0063 -299 -376 3518 5.0 1.05 
451 67.9 25.7 0054 381 479 4100 5.0 1.29 
453 79.0 27.2 0067 .354 406 3574 3.0 1.17 
464 87.8 31.8 .00705 .362 451 3787 5.4 1.06 Pressure cont. 
465 102.0 45.3 .00796 445 .569 4187 19.0 1.28 Pressure cont. 
467 95.3 44.4 .00800 -466 .554 4750 13.0 1.43 Pressure cont. 
470 119.0 58.9 .0091 495 644 4194 45.0 1.54 Pressure cont. 
471 
473 121.0 53.9 .0090 445 .599 4285 20.0 1.49 . Fressure cont. 
475 110.0 38.8 0082 .352 475 3844 13.0 1.48 No impregnation 
478 61.4 25.7 .0048 418 -533 4097 9.0 1.31 No impregnation 
452 
454 
455 46.0 36.2 .0033 -786 1.098 6800 698.0 1.48 7 
458 40.5 28.9 .0029 714 994 6262 468.0 1.32 5 Liquid SOz charged at end of 
vacuum 
466 44.5 41.0 -00305 922 1.350 8340 535.0 2.48 -952 Continuous pressure 
468 41.5 35.2 .0029 -850 1.210 6685 415.0 2.21 -694 Continuous pressure 
469 50.9 37.1 0036 .630 1.030 6581 647.0 1.87 -776 Continuous pressure 
472 58.6 51.4 0039 877 1.310 6833 997.0 2.94 -950 Continuous pressure 
474 50.9 53.3 -0037 1.050 1.440 7652 818.0 2.07 -830 Continuous pressure 


No impregnaticn 
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permit a comparison the two cooking curves are included. Fig. 1 
illustrates the ordinary method of controlling digester pressure, not 
starting relief until 100 pounds is reached. For cooks following 
the curves shown in Fig. 2 the relief is started at 75 pounds. 
column. Then follows the standing of each cook in the order of 
various strength tests. As an example: 


Bursting strength. Bursting strength. 


Cook Points per pound Points per pound 
474 1,050 1 

466 0.922 2 

472 0.877 3, etc. 


Therefore, the cook which has the lowest number of total points 
should be the best. This particular grading assumes that each 
strength test is of equal value in determining the worth of a sheet. 
Also, certain differences in tests are so small as to be within the 
experiment error and furthermore, the intervals between grades 
are not regular. In addition to strength rating the color rating 
has also been noted in the same manner. While this method of 
judging papers is open to criticism it at least affords a means of 
comparing various papers when the samples themselves are not 
available. 

If the need for such rating exists it would not be a difficult 
matter to adopt standards for various grades of paper in each 
case, so weighting the tests as to emphasize the desired qualities. 


TasLe II].—Grapinc or Putps sy STRENGTH TESTS 


os $4 2 2 

f 3 z ey no's, $ a - 3 

oe fs os . #5 3 5 2 “ 3 % fs s 
8 52a BR Sm ge $6 OC ; = 4 

5 a S © =) te = a & a oO 
458 8.0 52.4 7 8 a 5 8 35 8 8 
468 5.2 47.2 5 5 8 8 4+ 30 6 5 
474 3.3 51.5 1 2 2 4 5 14 3 3 
455 2.2 60.0 6 4 4 7 7 28 5 7 
476 0.9 45.9 4 7 3 1 3 18 4 1 
466 0.7 48.2 2 1 6 2 2 13 2 4 
469 4.43 57.1 8 6 5 6 6 31 7 6 
472 0.4 48.8 3 3 1 3 1 11 1 2 


According to this method of rating cooks 472, 466, 474 and 
476 are graded in the order named. No. 472 approached a 
Mitscherlich cook in method of treatment and quality of pulp; 
Nos. 466 and 474 were made by the modified method, while No. 


476 was a standard laboratory cook. Thus it is seen that forced 
impregnation, shorter time and lower temperature produce a pulp 
more nearly approaching that made by the slow cook process than 
the regular laboratory quick cook. 

In considering the adaptation of this suggested method of pulping 
to plant practice it is well to direct attention to some of the factors 
which will have much to do with its ultimate success. 

Various species offer quite different resistances to impregnation 
and as an example are shown two graphs by which the absorption 
of creosote by white spruce and aspen can be compared. It will 
be noted that aspen absorption is somewhat erratic, very probably 
due to difference in samples. However, when chipped the wood 
is so shattered that complete penetration would doubtless be ob- 
tained for all woods, although the amount of liquor absorbed 
would vary with each species. 

Investigations into the effect of temperature upon both the 
rate of impregnation and penetrance of wood preservatives have 
very clearly indicated that, owing entirely to decreased viscosities, 
increased temperatures have resulted in increased impregnation. 
Within certain lower limits of viscosities, comparable with water, 
the increase in penetrance for very small decreases in viscosities 
is extremely rapid. Ordinarily one does not think of the viscosity 
of water changing appreciably with temperature but a glance at 
the following compilation taken from the Smithsonian Physical 
Tables shows that such is the case. 

Although no authority exists for substituting water viscosities 
in the curve equation as derived from creosote it is almost certain 
that the changes will be of the same order. 

With that end in view, using the curve equation— 

xy == QZ; 

where, — x = the longitudinal penetration in inches and 

y = the absolute viscosity in dynes per square centimeter ; solving 
for x we have in the following table: 


TABLE IV.—VIscosiTy AND CALCULATED PENETRATION OF WATER AS 
AFFECTED BY TEMPERATURE 


Temperature Absolute Calculated 
Degrees viscosity dynes penetration 
Cent. per sq. cm. inches, 
0 0.0179 1634 
25 0.0083 36% 
50 0.0055 54% 
75 0.0038 79 
100 0.0028 107 


TABLE I.—COOKING DATA ON ASPEN AND WHITE SPRUCE PULPED WITH AND WITHOUT PRELIMINARY IMPREGNATION 


Cooxine Data 


Acid Composition 


Impreg- 
‘ Yield Bleach nation 
Maximum : Total Free Combined screened consump- on 
Cook Species Method of temp. Time SO2 SOz SOz pulp tion B.D. 
No. yulping *C Hrs. % lo % % % % 
469 White spruce ressure only 161 3.50 4.96 3.95 1.01 57.1 oums 103 
516 White spruce Fressure only 159.5 4.50 4.73 3.60 1,13 54.3 over 48 106 
519 White spruce Pressure only 158 5.50 5.05 4.78 1.27 52.3 33 96 
468 White spruce Pressure only 149 5.25 5.00 3.99 1.01 47.2 over 36 64 
474 White spruce Pressure only 149 5.50 5.16 4.16 1.00 51.5 over 36 105 
515 White spruce Pressure only 148 5.50 4.81 3.61 1.20 55.2 over 48 104 
517 White spruce Pressure only 148 5.50 4.83 3.44 1.39 57.8 over 48 126 
473 Aspen Pressure only 148 5.00 4.72 3.68 1.04 53.5 18 137 
505 Aspen Fressure only 148 5.25 4.70 3.61 1.09 53.8 26 135 
Strenctu Data 
Average Bursting Ave. Average tear 
Ream Mullen Bursting strength break. Average in .01 Ib. 

Cook weight test Thickness strength per .0001 length Double stretch per Ib. 
No. Lbs. Lbs. Inches per Ib inch Meters folds % weight 
469 50.9 37.1 0036 .630 1.030 6581 647.0 1.87 -776 Continuous pressure 
516 50.0 44.5 esas 888 1.129 8031 307.0 1.93 Wes Continuous pressure 
519 51.4 46.7 -909 1,191 7431 668.0 2.09 Continuous pressure 
468 41.5 35.2 -0029 -850 1.210 6685 415.0 2.21 -694 Continuous pressure 
474 50.9 53.3 .0037 1.050 1.440 7652 818.0 2.07 -830 Continuous pressure 
$15 54.7 52.3 ots .956 1.139 7761 224.0 1.36 “ane Continuous pressure 
517 49.1 51.6 eves 1.052 1.337 7988 317.0 1.74 Continuous pressure 
473 121.0 53.9 -0090 445 .599 4285 20.0 1.49 ones Continuous pressure 
505 68.9 38.0 sien 551 -662 5090 5.8 1.52 Continucus pressure 
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If this relationship holds, the use of hot acid would materially 
increase the rate of penetration aside from savings in other direc- 
tions. However, unless some arrangement can be made to hold 
the gas in the acid it will probably be impossible to use a tem- 
perature much over 38° Cent. atmospheric pressure, and this most 
mills are now doing. However, the pressures delevoped -ly 
sulphurous acid solutions at increased temperatures are not high 
and it should therefore be a comparatively simple matter to con- 
struct an intermediate charging tank between the acid storage 
tanks and the digesters, where the hot acid could be kept under 
moderate pressures. As previously mentioned, the possibilities 
opened up by the use of hot charging acid are very interesting and 
it is unfortunate that equipment is not available for investigation 
of this phase of pulping. More important than the rapid impreg- 
nation would be the really enormous savings in steam consumption 
and the elimination of relief gas coolers. 


If cooking is to be carried on more rapidly, greater acid, steam, 
relief tower and wet room capacity must be provided. While 
none of these need be considered in experimental operations, each 
becomes of importance when plant equipment is used. 

The possibility of shortening very materially the preliminary 
treatment of Mitscherlich cooks is apparent and the resulting saving 
in time would be of even greater benefit than in the quick cook 
process. In any case the percentage shortening of time would 
be greater than the laboratory cooks indicated because of the 
longer time generally required in plant operations to come up 
to pressure. There would also be some saving in steam but 
this feature is probably not of great importance. In the pulping 
of saw mill refuse, where the chip lengths are quite variable, the 
use of preliminary impregnation should be the means of elim- 
inating the trouble which is usually experienced when pulping this 
type of material, either alone or mixed in with regular chips. 

While these experimental cooks are very promising it still 
remains for a mill scale trial to be made under such conditions 
as will demonstrate the value of the modified method. This, we 
hope wiil be accomplished in the near future. 


Conclusions 


These few experimental cooks have served to demonstrate that 
woods can be pulped successfully in appreciably shorter times and 
at lower temperatures by the use of preliminary impregnation. 
Both yield and pulp quality have been improved though color 
and ease of bleaching are not entirely satisfactory. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT 


In the original report upon this modification of the regular 
sulphite pulping method it was pointed out that very possibly the 
difficulty experienced in obtaining a white colored and easy bleach- 
ing stock might be due to lack of sufficient lime in the cooking 
acid. Furthermore, it was discovered that the testing chemicals 
used in the first series of cooks had been incorrectly standardized 
and that the amount of lime present was lower than supposed. 
Accordingly, a series of five spruce cooks and one aspen cook 
were made using a higher combined. Conditions of time and 
temperature remaining practically the same as in the former runs. 
For purposes of rendering comparison easy the data on these 
cooks which were duplicated from the previous report are included 
in Table I and the type of cooking curve followed is that shown 
in the original report as Fig. 2. 


White Spruce 
Cooks No. 469, 516 and 519 can probably be compared, the 
most important variable being time, although temperature and acid 
composition were not quite the same. The most striking difference 
lies in the brighter color shown by cooks No. 516 and 519, the 
latter being the brightest of the series. It is possible, of course, 
that this difference may be caused by either the increased time or 
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the higher combined, but in any case the advantage over pulp from 
No. 469 is very marked. The differences in yield are not any 
more than would be expected under the changed cooking conditions, 
though the screenings in No. 469 appear quite low. This is 
doubtless because the pulp was run. through the shredder before 
being put over the screen, which préeedure was not followed in 
the case of No. 516 and No. 519. In average strength, the sheets 
grade in about the following order: 519, 516 and 469. The fold, 
however, on the latter pulp is comparatively high, although the 
pop test and breaking length are much lower than the others. In 
general appearance and feel paper from cooks No. 516 and 519 are 
far superior. It was found practically impossible to bleach pulp 
from No. 469 and 516, but that from No. 519 gave a satisfactory 
color at 33 per cent which, however, is quite high. It is very 
interesting to note that pulp from No. 519 was brighter in color 
than either cooks No. 472 and 476 covered in the previous report. 
In fact, the pulp obtained from No. 519 is unsurpassed by any 
produced in this study. 


Duplicates were next made of cooks No. 468 and 474, in order 
to determine the effect of the varying combined upon the pulp. 
These cooks are numbered No. 515 and 517. The most striking 
difference is that of color and beyond a doubt the larger amount 
of lime in the cooking acid is responsible. Further, the yield of 
screened pulp is much higher when the higher combined is used 
and the amount of screenings lower. None of the pulps, however, 
are easily bleached. In general, tiie pulps produced, using a higher 
lime, are superior in strength to those in which the smaller amount 
of lime was used, although both No. 468 and 474 are superior 
on folding tests, cook No. 515 being the poorest of the series. 


Aspen 
Cook No. 505 was made duplicating No. 473 using a trifle higher 
combined. The results, however, do not indicate that any advan- 
tage was gained in this particular instance by the use of increased 
combined but it was noted that the pulp deteriorated in color very 
decidedly overnight. In view of the results obtained on spruce, 
it is felt that further work should be done along this line. 


Conclusions 


It is very evident from these experiments that in using the 
modified method of pulping it is necessary to change the acid 
composition to take care of the increased speed of the chemical 
reaction. The purpose of the lime in sulphite acid is to remove 
from the sphere of reaction the decomposition products formed 
by reaction of a sulphite acid and the lignin complexes. Evidently, 
when these complexes are formed more rapidly than usual, it is 
necessary to have higher concentrations of lime present in the 
solution. Increased yields, decreased screenings, and stronger pulp 
also accompany the use of higher combined and any objection 
which may have existed to the use of this modified method is 
now removed. It remains, however, for a mill scale trial to dem- 
onstrate finally the feasibility of the idea. 


WANTS CANADA TO RATIFY 1911 TREATY 


Ratification by the Canadian Government of the reciprocal trade 
agreement signed at Washington in 1911 was urged in the House 
of Commons at Ottawa Wednesday by W. S. Fielding, who intro- 
duced a resolution to that effect. _ 

The resolution, made as the House went into the Committee 
of the Whole and seconded by W. L. MacKenzie King, read: 

“In the opinion of the House the Government should bring in a 
measure to approve, ratify and .confirm the agreément respecting 
reciprocal trade between the United States atid Cafada signed at 
Washington on January 21, 1911, by the Honorable P..C. Knox on 
the-part of the United States an@_by W.. S--Fielding and the late 
William Patterson-dn- the part of Canada, which agreement re- 
mains on the statute book of the United States.” 
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The Groundwood Committee has investigated a subject, “The 
Hall Process of Grinding Wood,” that has marked one of the 
greatest steps forward in the scientific manufacture of ground- 
wood pulp. This process is known to some extent by all ground- 
wood pulp manufacturers; some have a clear conception of what 
it accomplishes, while others have but a hazy idea of the sub- 
ject and no definite working knowledge of it. 

The Groundwood Committee has based the material and the 
statistics in this report entirely on a questionnaire sent to the 
mills operating under this process, and has endeavored to present 
the subject from three angles, that of the grinder room, the paper 
machine room and the press room. 

So far as we can discover, any effort to improve groundwood, 
or the methods of making groundwood, that can be connected 
with this process, date back only to 1914. To be sure there were 
spasmodic efforts made in this direction from time to time, but 
until that year, there appeared no one with sufficient zeal or 
initiative to inaugurate a sufficiently broad series of experiments 
to insure the finding of the “Better Way,” if such a way were in 
existence. The first thought along this line concerned the prepa- 
ration of the wood to be ground, and a tank was rigged up for 
the purpose of steaming or boiling it before grinding, and at the 
same time a great deal of thought was given to the subject of 
various types of burr, and the influence of certain burrs on the 
quality of the pulp, particularly with respect to the fibre length. 


Suggestions Accidental 


It may be of interest to note that the suggestion to groove the 
stone came first in an entirely accidental manner. It was observed 
one day that certain of the pulp-grinding stones, as they came 
from the quarry, were dressed differently from the others. This 
dress evidently put on by a tool working across the face of the 
stone and parallel to the shaft on which the stone would be 
hung, seemed to leave the face of the stone in the shape of flat- 
topped ridges, and from this suggestion there eventually worked 
out a burr, the action of which was to shape these ridges, and to 
separate them by grooves. In actual practice it was found that 
these grooves performed a most important function, namely, that 
of providing a recess in which pulp ground under one pocket 
could escape regrinding under the other succeeding pockets, thus 
preserving intact the particles of fibre so necessary to the forma- 
tion of a perfect sheet of paper. 

With these two ideas co-ordinating, namely, the preparation of 
the wood by boiling and the use of a marker or grooving burr 
crossed with an 8-cut spiral burr, the first working experiment 
was made at the mill of the St. Regis Paper Company in Sep- 
tember, 1914, with the result that about twenty-five tons of paper 
were made without the addition of sulphite to the ground wood. 
This pulp ran well on the machines and had a good pop test. 
That it ran equally well on the presses is attested by the fact 
that. it went through without any criticism, and it will be re- 
membered that in 1914 publishers were not iuclined to withhold 
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criticism where it was thought due. It was found, however, that 
the additional labor involved, the expense of live steam, etc., 
rendered the boiling process too expensive, that even though 
sulphite could be dispensed with wholly or in part, there was no 
important money saving effected, so the practice of boiling the 
wood was discontinued, and attention turned wholly to the grind- 
ing of the raw wood, keeping in mind the fundamental idea of 
preserving the fibre length as much as possible. 


Reduction in Sulphite Used 


This practice proved so successful that important reductions 
were made possible in the amount of sulphite used. 

About this time important changes in the control of the St. 
Regis Company had the effect of transferring the field of ex- 
periment to the Taggart Mills, owned and operated by the late 
George C. Sherman. Here the same general effect followed the 
introduction of the burrs and practice inaugurated at the St. 
Regis mill. 

Soon after, these burrs and their system of operation were in- 
troduced into several other mills which we will designate ‘as No. 
1,23; ee, 

No. 1. Here the demonstrator used the 3% marker and crossed 
it with an 8-cut spiral. 

No. 2. Used 3% marker and the 8-cut spiral but determined to 
dispense with the marker temporarily, using instead of the marker 
a 14-diamond. 

No. 3. The same as number two. From this point on the 
marker and the diamond were generally used. It was found 
afterwards that a more even grade resulted from the use of the 
No. 4 marker and the diamond than from the spiral burrs. 

To obtain the largest possible amount of real usable fibre from 
each block of wood should be the aim of every progressive 
pulpmaker. When he has accomplished as much as he can along 
this line he can still strive to obtain the maximum production 
from each stone, from the horsepower available, and from each 
dollar of payroll. 

The Hall process enables the pulpmaker to approach the first 
goal ‘closely. He can keep the surface of each grindstone in such 
a condition that a very large part of its surface is in active grind- 
ing condition. He can also keep this grinding surface smooth, 
thereby eliminating the production of slivers. Still further he can 
keep this smooth surface open and free from glazed spots thus 
eliminating the production of very short fine fibres or flour. In 
this way the two sources of loss are controlled and the result is 
a close approach to the largest, possible yield of pulp from the 
wood used. 

Machine Can Be Run Faster and Safer 


From another point of view, the paper machine can be run faster 
and safer with this pulp than with pulp that is constantly vary- 
ing in freeness over wide ranges. The sheet made from this 
pulp is easy to press out and consequently easy to dry. The 
supplying of the paper machine with more uniform stock cuts 
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down the number of adjustments that the machine tender has 
to make to meet varying stock conditions. This permits him to 
pay more attention to the mechanical condition of his machine 
which is very necessary in these days of running machines much 
above the speeds for which they were designed. 

The grinder room is the only place affected when installing the 
Hall process, and here only a few changes are required, such 
as raising the stock dam to deepen the stock pit, and equipping 
the grinders with a doctor board to prevent the stock from being 
carried around with the stone. There is no need to change the 
original layout of the groundwood mill. The dressing put on 
the surface of the stone is the most important feature of the 
process, as this is what does most to produce the long, strong and 
uniform fibre desired. 

First of all, the pulp stone is trued up until it is perfectly round 
and free from sand holes or other imperfections. Then the 


pattern is applied by means of a special flat bottom burr and a. 


diamond burr. A heavy impression is never put on the stone, 
light and frequent dressings being the rule. No fixed schedule 
is worked out, each stone being studied for its hardness and 
ability to retain its pattern and sharpened when necessary. Not 
more than a fifth of all stones are sharpened at one time. 

It was found by your committee that the effect of the Hall 
process varied with different mills, but all reported that this 
process produced beneficial results. The degree of success de- 
pends entirely on the man in charge of the groundwood mill 
and how closely he watches the stones and the resultant pulp. 


Saving of 50 Per Cent 


One mill reported a saving of 50 per cent in the amount of 
sulphite used. They had formerly used 27 per cent and under 
this process they were using but 13 per cent. They also reported 
an increased grinder room production and a greater yield from 
a cord of wood. 

Another mill reported a saving in sulphite of 25 per cent and 
an increase in paper machine production. 

Another mill claimed that by running their grinder room under 
this process, they could grind wood with an expenditure of but 
54 horsepower to a ton and could use but 14 per cent of sulphite 
on their paper machines. 

Still another informed your committee that they could run 
for weeks on a wholly groundwood sheet and that their per 
cent of sulphite never ran above six. 

The installation of this process by mills using groundwood 
in either small or large proportions in the manufacture of paper 
would increase materially the amount of paper from a cord of 
wood and in that way conserve the stumpage of this country and 
lessen the amount of cut needed to supply our mills. 

This saving in wood or stumpage is accomplished in two 
ways: First, by decreasing the use of sulphite, which takes ap- 
proximately two cords of wood to each ton of pulp produced, 
or more than twice as much wood as is needed to produce a ton 
of mechanical pulp. Secondly, by obtaining a higher yield from 
a cord of wood under this process than by any other system or 
process. 

In the case of the reduction in the amount of sulphite, and 
the consequent saving in wood, a 100-ton news print mill formerly 
used 25 tons of sulphite daily or 50 cords of wood. The use of 
this process cut the sulphite consumption in half. As a result 
only 25 cords of wood were needed to make the required amount 
of sulphite. 

The groundwood mill formerly had a yield of 2,100 pounds 
to the cord (rossed) and 1,820 pounds to the rough cord. After 
installing this process the yield was 2,350 pounds to the rossed 
cord and 2,000 pounds to the rough cord. 

Wood used before installing this process: 
50 cords to make 25 tons sulphite. 
83 cords to make 75 tons ground wood. 


133 cords used in manufacture. 

Wood used under the Hall Process: 

25 cords to make 12% tons sulphite. 

88 cords to make 88 tons of groundwood. 

113 cords used in manufacture. 

This saving of 20 cords a day amounted to over 6,000 cords 
in the course of a year and comprised 15 per cent of the com- 
pany’s total. cut. 


Other Factors of Value 


Besides this saving in wood, there are several other factors 
that add to its value. First, there is a slower depreciation of the 
woodlands. Second, there is less labor cost per ton, due to the 
smaller amount of wood to be ,handled. Third, greater grinder 
reom production with the same equipment and horsepower. 

However much these might amount to, the greatest saving or 
the ultimate effect of the process would be, that every seventh 
year the mill could be operated without any expense for wood. 

The reduction in sulphite by the substitution of this ground- 
wood does not reduce the quality of the paper in any way, rather 
it seems to improve its running qualities on the presses. There 
are a number of press room superintendents who express a 
preference for paper fade under this process with a low per cent 
of sulphite. 

One has informed your committee that the paper received at 
their press room made under this process, ran better than the usual 
run of paper. It had a better finish, took ink better, was stronger, 
and had more stretch. 

Another expressed himself as follows: “We have during the 
past year and a half used in our press rooms considerable paper 
made under the Hall process and can say that the results ob- 
tained in regard to the running, printing and general service 
cf this paper have been satisfactory in every way. In fact it has 
been much more satisfactory than some of the paper which is 
made according to the regular standards of grinding wood and 
using sulphite as carried on in most of the news print mills in the 
country.” 

It is of the utmost importance in the Hall process of making 
groundwood, that the process be watched closely; when this is 
attended to, the results obtained in making paper when the stock 
goes to the machines are very satisfactory, indeed, from the press 
room standpoint. 

If the press rooms throughout the country could have paper 
made under the Hall process, with the system carried out cor- 
rectly, and other conditions being right, the result would be sat- 
isfactory to publishers in general. 


FITZDALE PAPER CO. ADDS NEW MACHINE 


The Fitzdale Paper Company, at Fitzdale, Vt., is installing a 
new Bagley and Sewall Kraft 164-inch machine, a high grade 
steam-electric power station, and a beater room 400 feet long in 
the bag factory. The power station has two batteries of 1,100 
horsepower each, Sterling boilers, and Westinghouse Under Feed 
Stokers together with a chimney 9% by 225 feet of buff brick 
erected by the Custodis Company. There is also a large Cochrane 
heater and a Beaumont ash handler. The 2,000 kilowatt con- 
densers and the switchboards are of Westinghouse make. A 15-ton 
overhead crane has been put into the power station by the Blethen 
Company. The beating department is equipped with Mitts-Merrill 
agitators and a shredder of the same make which saves a great 
deal of time in the beating room. All the stock pumps are Worth- 
ingtons and Bird screens have been installed. The paper machine 
is driven by a Badenhausen steam engine direct on the main line. 
The usual overhead cranes have been put in and heating and 
sprinkler devices have been installed by the Jennessen Company. 
The Hill Clutch Company supplied the shafting. Sixty-three new 
houses have been built for the employees near the plant. George 
F. Hardy, of New York, was the consulting engineer in this work. 
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Present and Probable Future High Cost of Coal Is at Least One Perfectly Good Reason Why It Is 
Going to Pay from Now on to Look After Power Plant Efficiency—While Some Water Wheels That 
Have Been Operating Thirty or Forty Years Are Still Doing Good Work, a Large Number of Them 
Should Be Scrap Heaped and Replaced with Modern High Efficiency Wheels. 


Read at Meeting of Technical Association by Charles M. Allen, M. S., Professor of Hydraulic Engineering, Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. 
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Before taking up the main subject of the paper, it might be 
of interest to describe briefly the apparatus used in the brake 
testing of water wheels after installation.* 

It was on account of the ability of this apparatus to successfully 
handle loads up to 5,000 hp. and more, that made it possible to 
make several hundred brake tests of water wheels in the field. 

The Alden dynamometer is a more or less highly organized 
form of Frony brake and usually consists of several smooth 
circular revolving cast iron disks keyed to a shaft which trans- 
mits the power; a non-revolvable housing having its bearings upon 
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Turee-Disk ALDEN DyNAMOMETER 
*See Transactions A. S. M. E., Vol XXXII, p. 275. 
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the hubs of the revolving disks; and a pair of thin copper plates 
in contact with each cast iron desk, the plates being integral with the 
housing. (See Fig. 1.) Through a system of piping, water under 
pressure is circulated through chambers between the units, each 
consisting of a disk and its copper plates, and between the outer 
plate at either end and the wall of the housing. The water pres- 
sure is regulated by hand or in some cases by an automatic valve. 

Another system of piping circulates oil for lubricating the sur- 
face of the copper plates next to the revolving disks. Oil is 
usually forced through the circulating system by means of air 
pressure -on a considerable supply of oil contained in.a pressure 
tank. The oil enters the chambers at the circumference and is 
forced along the radial grooves of the disks to the hub and 
discharged through the bearings. When oil appears at the main 
bearings of the dynamometer it indicates complete lubrication of 
all the moving parts. When the dynamometer is in use, water 
passes through the chambers of the housing and between the 
several units of plates and disks and by its pressure tends to 
force the plates against the side of the revolving disk. This 
pressure increases the friction between the disks and the plates, 
and this friction offers resistance to the rotation of the disks. 
The construction resembles that of a constantly slipping friction 
disk clutch. The resistance to turning imposed by the friction 
plates and disks is balanced by the weighing apparatus. The 
power transmitted from the wheel under test tends to rotate the 
housing. This tendency is counteracted by the dead weight on 
the scale pan suspended from levers or by means of platform 
scales, The weighing apparatus by which the power absorbed is 
measured is delicately adjusted on knife-edge bearings. By means 
of the overhead lever the load is not only weighed and measured, 
but also serves to take the weight of the housing from the bear- 
ings on the hub of the revolving disks. It is possible to take from 
the bearings not only the weight of the dynamometer, but also the 
weight of the shaft in horizontal units. In vertical setups, the 
weight of the brake is taken off by counterbalancing. By this 
means no additional load is put on the wheel bearings due to the 
weight of the dynamometer. (See Fig. 3.) 

To calibrate the dynamometer requires simply the determination 
of the distance from the center of the shaft to the knife edge 
bearing of the lever rod and the ratio of the overhead lever and 
the standardization of platform scales. It is also necessary to 
determine the initial load on the dynamometer due to the unbal- 
anced effect of piping, fittings, arms, stops, lever and scale plan. 
This is done at the time of test and with the apparatus as used. 
On a horizonal setup the usual method employed consists in dis- 
connecting the shaft coupling and raising the dynamometer so that 
level parallel irons can be placed under the shaft. By means of a 
strut under the knife edge on the end of the lever the correct 
weight of the initial load is then obtained by the use of platform 
scales. (See Fig. 2.) 

A brake test in the field has several advantages over an electrical 
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test. With the brake test, the wheel can be operated at various 
speeds at different gate openings, and in this way complete char- 
acteristics of the wheel determined. This is not possible with the 
electrical test because the speed of the wheel must be the same 
for all gate openings unless the generator is given an individual 
rheostat load and even then any wide variation from the normal 
speed throws in some doubt as to the efficiency of the generator 
under these new speed conditions. The dynamometer can be easily 
calibrated on the ground where all parties interested can check 
up all measurements and be absolutely sure the true output of 
the wheels is determined. 

The water measurements of wheel discharge under test very 
often introduce a good many difficulties. The particular setting 
of the wheels is a determining factor as to what method of measure- 
ment shall be used. However, in most cases, some one of the 
standard methods can be used which will give results sufficiently 
accurate for all commercial requirements. 

During the past twenty-five years’ experience in making field 
tests of water wheels including both new and old installations 
and covering a territory including nearly all of the United States 
east of the Mississippi and also the province of Quebec, an excel- 
lent opportunity was given to find out how water wheels have 
been set up and operated. 

It is a curious fact, but one well worth contemplating, that ia 
a large number of manufacturing plants using both steam and 
waterpower, the steam plant usually receives most excellent atten- 
tion, while the waterpower plant gets little if any. Waterpower 
users in such plants do not fully realize that the horsepower devei- 
oped by the water wheel is just as powerftil and just as valuable 
(though apparently not as respectable) as one developed by the 
steam engine or turbine. Some people seem to think waterpower 
costs nothing after the wheels are installed, perhaps because they 
do not get a water bill every month, while with a steam plant 
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DyNAMOMETER SET Up IN PLace or GENERATOR READY 
For TEst 


the monthly coal bill makes a different impression. The above 
applies to isolated plants that own their water rights. For example, 
a paper mill on a perfectly good water privilege capable of fur- 
nishing the entire power demand of the mill but actually making 
up from 1000 to 2000 Kw. by steam simply from lack of attention 
in operating and properly equipping the hydraulic plant. 

The present and probable future high cost of coal and its trans- 
portation is at least one perfectly good reason why it is going 
to pay from now on to look after power plant efficiency. On 
acount of this increased cost of fuel a large number of small water- 
powers can be developed and successfully financed today that had 
to be passed by only a few years ago. 


The purpose of this paper, however, is to point out how existing 
plants may be operated more efficiently. In a large number of 
cases, the first thing to do is to determine the present operating 
efficiency. This point has been sadly neglected in the past. In 
hydroelectric stations it is just as important to know the “water 
input” as the “watt output” if a plant-is to be successfully operated. 
In these stations the switchboard is usually covered with all kinds 
of instruments, both indicating and recording, but having to do 
only with the electrical output. Very seldom will any apparatus 
be found that either records or indicates the water input. 

In groundwood mills, it is just.as important to know how 
much water is used under a given head as to know the ground- 
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wood output of the plant if the highest operating efficiency is to 
be attained. As an example of what is sometimes found, a mill 
comprised of six units of 2,000 hp. capacity was operated over a 
year where the rule was never to run a grinder unit unless it 
was run at full gate. Power and efficiency tests were made and 
it was found that very little if any more power was developed 
by the wheels above .85 gate, but that the discharge continued 
to increase up to full gate. After the tests were made, the 
wheels were never opened above .85 gate and practically enough 
water was saved by runing five units at .85 gate to operate the 
sixth unit. The saving was immediately noticed in the mill, 
and whereas this mill had’ been buying pulp from Canada it now 
furnishes all it needs. 


Experience in testing wheels in place has shown that although 
there are some water wheels that have been operating even 
thirty to forty years and are still doing good work, yet a much 
larger number should be sent to the scrap heap and replaced with 
modern high efficiency wheels. 


One of the principal causes of low operating efficiency is due 
to improper settings cf wheels. It is impossible to make a poor 
wheel an efficient one by placing it in a good setting, but an 
efficient wheel can be tremendously crippled by placing it in a 
poor setting. By setting is meant the intake, casing or flume, 
draft tube, and tail race. 


A marked improvement in wheel settings has been made in 
the past ten years, but there is still room for more, especially by 
some wheel builders. Generally speaking, the wheel manufacturers 
who have conducted the greatest number of actual tests in the 
field are the ones most capable of putting in the best installations. 


In many cases, the mill or factory has grown from small 
demands of power to larger and in order to meet these demands 
larger wheels have been installed in the original settings. With 
the exception of a few rare cases, this is bad practice so far as 
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You pay for a certain number of Horse Power 


How much of this horse power actually 
works for you? How much slips away? 


Important Facts about Steam Cylinder Lubrication 


HE steam cylinder oils used in 
your plant may not be relatively a 
large item of expense. At first 


thought the question may arise: Why 


bother much about cylinder oils? 


But steam cylinder lubrication has an 
importance in your plant far out of pro- 
portion to the cost of the oil. 


It is one of the most important factors 
in power production. 


Two cylinder oils which look and test 
exactly alike may show vast difference in 
performance—and therefore in production 
costs. With one cylinder oil the loss of 
power through excessive friction will run 
up to many horse power. With oil of the 


correct quality that horse power loss will 
be reduced by a large percentage. 

For example: 

Careful comparative tests were made 
on a slide valve engine. The comparative 
results, using different qualities of cylinder 
oils, follow: 


ge 


friction load 
* to total load 
Percentage 


— Percenta 


co 


Ordinary cylinder oil 
Better grade cylinder oil 16. 
The Correct Gargoyle Steam Cylinder Oil |14.4 

In other words, the Gargoyle Lubricant 
gained for the manufacturer—on that one 
engine alone—4% over one oil and 1.6% 
over theother. And horse power makesprofit. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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—— is but one of the many hundreds of similar 

experiences which might be cited. Not only do 
Gargoyle Steam Cylinder Oils reduce frictional load 
and yield fullest power, dut they accomplish this re- 
sult with less lubricating oil. 


Much of the horse power bought and paid for by 
power users is never converted into useful work. It 
spends itself as unnecessary friction against the 
inner metal surfaces of the engine. This wasted 
horse power wears out the engine and cuts down 
production. 


The Vacuum Oil Company, as lubricating spe- 
cialists, provides a scientifically correct lubricating 
oil for every mechanical need. The crude oils used 
in producing Gargoyle Lubricating Oils are selected 
solely for their ability to yield the highest quality 


lubricants. 


We have shown thousands of plants—both at home 
and abroad—how to get the horse power they pay 
for instead of losing a large percentage of it through 
needless and destructive frictional loads. 


Gargoyle Lubricating Oils correct for all mechan- 
ical equipment—steam cylinders, turbines, compres- 
sors and pumps— may be obtained promptly through 
our nearest branch. Stocks are carried in principal 
cities throughout the country. 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 


New York Minneapolis Chicago Boston 
(Main Office) Indianapolis Des Moines Kansas City, Kan. 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia Detroit 
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A grade for cach type of service 
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CORRECT LUBRICATION 
for these Important Machines 





Beaters 


Beater bearings, generally unnecessarily hot, 
will run cooler if the stock leakage is 
eliminated and oiling is regularly attended 
to. The regular use of Gargoyle D. T. E. 
Oil Extra Heavy overcomes beater lubrica- 
tion difficulties. 





- Jordans 


Because of the high speeds and heavy pressures 
which are always present, and the side pull 
on bearings when belt driven, it is necessary 
to use a heavy bodied oil. For this pur- 
pose we recommend Gargoyle Etna Oil 
Heavy Medium. 


os Machines 


Y For bearings of the 
paper machine, sub- 
WS jected to induced heat 
from steam used for 
ZSSNY drying, an extra heavy 
iW bodied oil is required 
such as Gargoyle 
D. T. E. Oil Extra Heavy. 

The rolls at the wet end subjected to mois- 
ture and heavy pressure demand a compounded 
oil which will resist the washing tendency and 
maintain a perfect oil film. We recommend 
Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil Heayy X for 


these specially trying conditions. 








Paper machine production ‘is directly de- 
pendent upon uniform speed. Calender bear- 
ings are subjected to heavy pressures and 
high frictional heat. The regular applica- 
tion of Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil Extra 
Heavy insures uniform speed, and conse- 
quently minimizes ‘‘broke.” 
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Who will be pleased to co-operate in making installations of 
the following: 
Nash Hytor Vacuum Pump 
Nash Hytor Vacuum Pumps Bird Save-All 
Nash Hytor Air Compressors Bird Continuous Beater 
Jennings Hytor Dryer Bird Inward Flow 
Exhaust Units Rotary Screen 


Walpole Screen—Bird Strainer Valve—WOODCOCK and 

WALKER FELT CLEANING APPARATUS, BILLING- 

HAM SYSTEM for DEINKING and DEFIBERING WASTE 

PAPERS—FARNHAM SUCTION ROLLS—O’Neill Cylin- 

der and Fourdrinier Wires—Huband and Nash Supported 

Deckles—Nash Wire and Felt Guides—Armstrong Steam 
Traps—Meyer Governor 





Bird Inward Flow Rotary Screen 


O’NEILL NICKEL ALLOY WIRES 
~ For Paper and Pulp Mills 


The O'Neill Nickel Alloy Wires have 
demonstrated by their performance in 
some of the largest mills of this coun- 
try, that their life and service show 
approximately 400% better invest- 

-ment for the pulp and paper manufac- 
turers. Upon request testimonials will 
be gladly submitted. 


JOSEPH O’NEILL WIRE WORKS 


PORT CHESTER = : : NEW -YORK 
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the efficiency in the use of water is concerned; and in a good 
many cases very little if any power was obtained. As an example 
of this type of practice, a plant was operated by wheels that had 
increased the capacity of the plant from a unit of 700 to a unit 
of 2,800. New wheels had been installed in the old flumes to get 
this increased capacity, but at the cost of a very marked decrease 
in efficiency. Not only that, but the main shafting had been kept 
the same and was only replaced when it broke. The policy of 
the concern was to repair damages after the breakdown and charge 
it up to an act of Providence. 

If after testing, the plant is found to be down in efficiency, a 
first class engineer should be consulted. It then becomes a matter 
of good engineering and arithmetic as to whether the possible 
increased efficiency will finance itself. A considerable increase in 
power and efficiency can be obtained at little or no expense by 
simply taking as good care of the waterpower installations as is 
ordinarily given to steam power plants. For example, water 
wheels should be inspected every month or two to make sure 
the shafts are lined up, that the runners have the proper clearance, 
are free from debris, etc. There are too many operators as well 
as men higher up that never give water wheels much thought until 
something happens. In some plants it takes the oldest living 
employee to tell not only when the wheels were last inspected, but 
sometimes where they are located. A breakdown can often be 
avoided and a much higher. operating efficiency secured by a 
continuous systematic inspection. 

Trash racks should be kept free; a considerable loss in head 
occurs at this point from neglect. This loss in head becomes a 
greater loss in power because if the wheels were properly chosen 
for the normal head, any reduction causes the wheel to operate ut 
the wrong speed for best efficiency, especially at the part gate 
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ioads. The loss of head at the racks in low head plants may 
become a serious one. For example, a plant consisting of ten 
or eleven units of approximately 2,000 hp. each having racks 29 
ft. long and having actumulated bark, etc., to a depth of 16 to 
17 feet from the bottom uses only the upper 12 to 13 ft. of rack, 
primarily because the man whose business it was to keep the racks 
clear had rake handles only that long. 

If old style vertical wheels stand idle during low water periods, 


Fic. 5. Four-Disk DyNAMoMETER; Capacity 3,000 Hr. at 200: R.P-M. ~~ 
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the buckets very often become covered with tubercles which 
unless cleaned decrease their efficiency, sometimes from 10 to 15 
per cent and the power from 20 to 30 per cent, depending somewhat 
on the size of the wheel. 

It is always advisable to send a man who understands instruc- 
tions if it is to be his job to clean runners and guide vanes. This 
remark is caused by experiences of this sort where men were sent 
in to clean the runners and all that they did was to scrape off 
the slime and collection of dirt from the outside of the wheel 
casing and give it a coat of red paint, not even touching the guide 
vanes and buckets. 

Obstructions in the draft tube and tail race causing water to 
back up, thus reducing the head, are all too common. One of 
the worst cases of this sort occurred at a new hydroelectric 
plant where the wheels had been operating about a year, and 
comparatively little power was obtained. A test was called for, 
and the actual horsepower of the unit showed about 100 instead 
of 800, the guaranteed output. Investigations were made, and it 
was discovered that the boiler makers had built a staging plat- 
form directly under the end of the vertical draft tube and this 
platiorm for some unaccountable reason was left in. The only 
possible chance the water had of getting through that unit was 
between the cracks in the planks. While this sort of thing 15 
unusual, it only goes to show how some things get by. 

Not opening head gates wide enough owing to a poor rig or 
laziness on the part of the operators is a very frequent cause of 
reduced head and is really inexcusable. Quite a large number of 
new plants have been operated for a considerable time before a 
test was made and were found to have been operated with the head 
gates partly closed,—the only excuse offered was that operators 
were afraid the gates would stick if they were opened any wider 
(The same reasoning applied all the way up.) A good many 
old plants have been operated during their life with head gates 
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partially closed, one plant in particular having been operated 
twelve years with the gates opened only 8 ft. instead of 18 ft. 
thus losing nearly 2 ft. head between forebay and open flume, the 
reason for this being that bolts in the gate stems hit a channel 
iron which ran along the entire front of the power station. 
Apparently the loss in head had either not been discovered or 
else was not thought of enough importance during that time. 
Records show that the head was taken from the forebay to tail 
water instead of from the head water in the open flume. 

If the head gates are used frequently, and they should be in 
most plants, power-operated gates of some sort should be installed. 
They should pay for themselves in a short time not only in the 
saving of labor, but in the increased efficiency of the plant because 
of more frequent inspections. If wheels are shut down any 





considerable length of time on account of low water, the head 
gates should be closed and cindered to prevent all possible leaks. 
The wheel gates are not usually tight enough for this purpose. 
In one plant what is commonly known as the “bull gang” made 
up of eight or ten huskies, spent a considerable portion of their 
time opening.and closing head gates and sluice gates by means 
of jack screws and chain hoists, and at a time when labor costs 
were at their highest. 

In the groundwood mills, tests have shown that wheels are 
often operated at the wrong speeds for maximum power and 
efficiency. The accompanying charts give curves showing the 
proper speeds to operate the wheels to give maximum horsepower 
for different heads and gate openings. These charts combined with 
the use of a tachometer on the wheel shaft and net head gages 
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give the groundwood foreman all the power data he needs to get 
the maximum output from his units. On general principles, the 
maximum output of groundwood will occur when the wheels are 
developing their maximum power. In some plants groundwood 
foremen apparently insist on running the wheels at some definite 
speed regardless of whether the wheels are designed to run at 
those speeds or not. For example, in a grinder room consisting 
of eight units, the normal speed of the wheels was 190 r.p.m. In 
order to meet that speed, especially large grindstones were installed 
and yet the foreman of that room insisted on running the wheels 
at 240 r.p.m. When a test was being made at this plant, his 
attention was called to the appearance of the various tail races. 
The wheels under test were operated at the best speed and its 
tail race presented a quiet and undisturbed condition, while ail 
the others were very much disturbed and agitated. 

Much could be said concerning the use of available flow in 
plants having several units. In general, the load should be so 
proportioned as to get the most power out of the water used. 
The daily operating head should be kept as high as possible, except 
for special reasons, such as peak loads or emergency causes. 

It may seem that the examples used to illustrate the various 
shortcomings in water power plants are exaggerated, but they 
are all taken from actual conditions. 

It should also be stated that a large number of water wheels 
have been tested and found to be up to and above their guarantee. 
This is especially true of the more modern large units. Within 
the last few years, several large vertical hydroelectric units under 
test have shown an aver-all efficiency of 90 per cent. 

In order to operate existing plants up to their maximum effi- 
ciency, more regular attention should be paid to the actual oper- 
ating conditions of each essential part of the hydraulic layout. 
Eternal vigilance coupled with common hydraulic horse sense 
will in a large measure accomplish this purpose. 
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The Committee on Coated and Processed Papers has taken up 
for consideration at this time a study of casein, which is an article 
of so much importance in the industry. 

Casein is a proteid compound found variously in the animal 
economy, but especially in milk of which it is the chief constituent. 
When coagulated by acids or rennet it forms the principal ingredi- 
ent in cheese. Milk contains between 2.9 per cent and 3.5 per 
cent of casein, depending on the source and composition of the 
milk. The amount that is extracted depends upon the method of 
precipitation and the amount of washings that the casein requires. 
Casein is produced by one of three methods, that is, sulphuric, 
muriatic and lactic precipitation. Each acid gives a casein which 
has different properties and requires using in somewhat different 
manner in order to obtain the most desirable results. 

The muriatic and sulphuric processes are divided into two classes, 
depending on whether or not the curd is pressed to expel the ex- 
cess moisture or whether it is cooked for that purpose. 

The general method of preparing muriatic or sulphuric casein 
is as follows: 

The skim milk is heated to a temperature of not over 120° Fahr.; 
the approximate amount of acid required is then diluted with about 
four times its quantity of water and added slowly to the milk, 
with constant agitation. The curd as it forms should be thoroughly 
worked in the milk in order to expel all of the free acid possible 
to complete precipitation of the curd with as little excess of acid 
as is possible. When a complete precipitation of the curd results 
the whey should be drawn off and the curd well covered with 
water at a temperature of about 110° Fahr. The curd should 
then be washed thoroughly in this water by hand, the water 
drained off as carefully as possible and the curd then put into 
presses to eliminate as much of the water as is practical. 

This refers to the pressed casein. If on the other hand a cooked 
casein is desired, the wash water is added to the curd, as sug- 
gested above, the curds thoroughly stirred into the water and 
then heated by live steam to a temperature of about 180° Fahr., 

at which temperature the curds “fuse,” so to speak, get very soft 
and stick and by their congealing action, eliminate much excess 
of water which they originally possessed. The wash water is 
then drawn off, the curd cut into reasonably small pieces and 
allowed to cool and upon cooling the curd is extremely hard and 
tough and contains only about 50 per cent moisture. The curd 
is then passed through breakers in order to prepare it for the 
dryers and is dried in a current of dry warm air at a temperature 
from 120° to 135° Fahr., depending upon the velocity of the air. 

In producing lactic acid casein, this is nearly aways done by 
allowing the lactic acids to develop naturally in the milk. The 
action is hastened by the addition of a small quantity of starter, 

or sour milk; when the milk is “set.” 

The temperature is then raised to 85° Fahr. and maintained 
at that temperature as nearly as possible until the milk has 
properly soured or loppered. The best time to retard this sour- 
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ing action is when the loppered milk breaks with a clear fracture 
from the finger when immersed in milk. The loppered milk should: 
then be heated by means of a steam jacket or by live steam to a 
temperature of about 130° Fahr., when the curds harden and 
settle to the bottom of the vat, permitting the whey to be drawn 
off without loss of curd. If a steam jet is used for heating the 
loppered milk, care should be exercised not to heat too rapidly 
as the violent agitation may break the casein up sufficiently to 
prevent proper separation of the whey. Wash water should 
then be drawn off the curd as usual and the curd may then ve 
pressed in the usual manner. 

The foregoing gives the method of producing the five grades 
of casein which are most generally known and used for manu- 
facturing purposes. The main differences in the different grades 
consist of their viscosity when in solution—the sulphuric and 
muriatic cooked caseins have the highest viscosity, the muriatic 
pressed curd is next in viscosity, sulphuric pressed next and 
the lactic casein the lowest in viscosity. The viscosity above 
mentioned refers to caseins when all dissolved in the requisite 
amount of borax for a complete solution. However, each grade 
of casein yields different results by the use of different alkalies; 
therefore, a formula should be selected with great care depend- 
ing upon the grade of casein which it is desirable to: use. 

There is considerable difference of opinion as to which form 
of casein gives the best results, that is, requiring the least amount 
of alkali to dissolve it, having more strength and which spreads 
better on the coated paper. Undesirable factors may be the result 
in some cases of not using the correct formula for dissolving the 
casein. Casein with a higher viscosity is obtained by combinations 
of soda ash, trisodium phosphate and borax which give very free 
flowing solution and sizing of good strength. 

On various tests made it was found that the clay carrying ca- 
pacity as described by Mr. Sutermeister gave the self-soured or 
lactic acid precipitation caseins first place in strength, while sul- 
phuric was next, sulphuric and muriatic next and muriatic straight 
as the last. As to distinguishing the different grades of casein, 
the matter of experience enters into this largely and one experienced 
in handling and testing casein can usually identify the grade by 
its general properties when being dissolved. . 

The viscosity should be taken into consideration, the change of 
color of the solution as it progresses as well as the increase of 
viscosity during the process of solution. A simple test, however, 
as a guide for grading the different samples of casein is to make 
a water extraction, providing the casein is unalkalied; then testing 
the water extraction for sulphates and chlorides in the usual 
manner. 

The muriatic caseins show a milky color while going into solu-, 
tion and become thick and stringy when taken betweerr the fore- 
finger and the thumb and rubbed and then spread apart. It will 
snap off before you have spread your fingers very far apart while 
the lactic caseins_will give .a long stretch. .In actual operations 
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the amount of casein used per 100 pounds of clay is very marked. 
The difference between the various kinds of caseins will show a 
variation in dry pounds ranging from 13% pounds of casein to 100 
pounds of dry clay to 20 pounds of casein to 100 pounds of clay. 

To determine the solubility of casein it is well to try different 
solvents. There are certain caseins of good quality that no amount 
of straight borax will dissolve completely. It is well, therefore, 
to modify the borax test in the following manner: A casein which 
comes to our attention is first tried for solubility by using 100 
grams of casein to 15 grams of borax. If the solution is complete 
it requires no further test. If it is not complete we make other 
tests up to and including 18 per cent of borax. If this does not 
effect a complete solution use a combination of borax and soda 
ash and let the precipitation proceed in the usual way. A casein 
which will not dissolve completely in 15 per cent or even i8 
per cent of borax usually dissolves in 3 per cent of borax and 9 
per cent of soda ash and yields a casein which dissolves perfectly 
for a casein generally used in factories where casein is used for 
various purposes. 

In the manufacture of casein the degree of temperature: has 
a direct bearing on the solubility of the casein; washing, too, has 
an effect that by having a high fat content will form a saponifi- 
cation and an insoluble residue although it will contain some free 
acid, but there are caseins which show no trace of free acid, but 
in the manufacture has been heated too high and thus has given 
rise to the formation of an insoluble compound. Heating is an 
extremely important step in the precipitation of casein and great 
care should be exercised never to heat the milk above 120° Fahr. 
A somewhat lower temperature at certain seasons of the year 
is preferable. 

Casein is a body of an essentially acid character which is in- 
soluble in water; the addition of alkali, however, neutralizes the 
acid and forms a compound which may be considered as a casein- 
ate of the base employed. The caseinates of ammonium, sodium, 
potassium and lithium are soluble, while those of the heavy metals 
are not, but since the latter do not come into consideration in the 
coating industry and since for reasons of expense lithium and 
potassium are never employed we are concerned almost entirely 
with solutions prepared with ammonia or some of the compounds 
of sodium. Of the latter the following have been proposed and 
used from time to time: silicate, sulphite, phosphates, hydroxide, 
carbonate, borate, etc., but while the phosphates, carbonate and 
borate are still very generally used the other three are not com- 
monly employed. As a standard solvent for use in testing we have 
then the choice of four alkalis, but because of the difficulty of 
handling ammonia and of keeping it at a definite strength it is 
practically debarred. Of the three sodium salts the carbonate has 
the disadvantage of causing much foam which necessitates extra 
care in making the test while the other two are easily obtained 
of good purity and are of about equal solvent power. There is 
really very little to chose between these two, but since borax has 
been for a good many years the alkali most used in solubility tests 
there seems to be no good reason for changing now. 


Solubility 


The sample of casein should be ground so that it will pass a 20- 
mesh sieve and after grinding the entire sample is thorough'y 
mixed. Of this ground casein 100 parts is mixed with 400 parts 
of water and J5 parts of commercial borax and the mixture heated 
and stirred till solution has taken place. In making this test the 
following precautions should be observed: at least 50 grams of 
casein shall be taken for each test; the heating must be by means 
of a steam or water bath and blowing live steam directly into the 
mixture should not be practised; the temperature at which the 
solution is made shall not exceed 180° Fahr., nor the time of 
stirring ten minutes. A casein to fulfil this test must give such a 
complete solution that no undissolved particles are observed when 
the solution is stirred in a glass vessel or when a clean knife blade 





is dipped to the very bottom of the solution and then withdrawn. 
Nearly all of the high grade caseins of the present day will pass 
this test, though as noted above there is an occasional lot which 
requires slightly more alkali. There is also another class of caseiris 
which, when tested in this way, show a little insoluble residue, 
generally in the form of white flakes which may or may not dis- 
solve on further heating or the addition of a little more alkali. 
The acceptance or rejection of a casein of this class depends on 
the particular purpose for which it is to be used and on the judg- 
ment and experience of the one in charge of the tests and no 
general rule can be laid down to follow in all cases. 


Strength 


The next quality to be considered in judging a casein is its 
strength. As stated above the purpose of the casein is simply to 
make the clay, or other mineral matter, adhere to the surface uf 
the paper so that its strength may be stated as the amount of 
casein required to make a given amount of clay adhere so firmly 
to the paper that it would not be removed by ordinary printing 
processes. By many the strength of a casein has been considered 
to be proportional to the thickness of the solution or to the firm- 
ness of the so called “jelly” formed when the solution is cold. Still 
others judge by the length of threads formed when the solution 
is pressed between the thumb and finger and then pulled apart; 
that which gives the longest threads being considered the strongest. 
Many careful comparisons have failed to establish any definite 
relationship between such tests and the actual amount of casein 
used in practice so that a more rational method is desired. 

One hundred grams of clay, which has been dfied at 100° Cent. 
are weighed out into a thick-walled porcelain cup, 70 Cc. of water 
are added and the cup set to one side to allow the water to saturate 
the clay. While this is taking place 50 Gm. of casein are weighed 
into a tarred beaker, 190 to 200 Cc. of water are added and then 
the amount of alkali which has been found to give a complete 
solution is stirred in and the solution completed by heating on a 
steam bath. If 200 Cc. of water, or a little less, are used, the 
completed solution will weigh a little less than 250 Gm. and it 
should then be brought up to this weight by adding hot water so 
that each gram of casein is represented by 5 Gm. of solution. The 
clay and water are next thoroughly worked up to a smooth paste 
by means of a copper rod which has been flattened into spatula 
form for a distance of about three inches and which has had the 
flattened end turned over nearly at right angles to enable it to work 
out lumps which may settle on the bottom of the cup. The cup, 
clay and copper spatula are weighed and then enough of the casein 
solution (30 Gms.) poured in to equal 6 Gm. dry casein. This is 
then mixed thoroughly with the clay and a thin coating applied 
to a small sheet of paper which is marked 6 and put to one side 
to dry. The cup and its contents are once more balanced up and 
5 Gm. more solution added and mixed in; the sheet spread with this 
is marked 7. This process is repeated till the amount of casein 
reaches 11 parts for the original 100 parts of clay, and unless the 
casein shows unmistakable signs of poor manufacture or subse- 
quent deterioration it is seldom necessary to carry it further. 

In spreading the sheets for this test a brush may be used bunt 
it has been found more convenient to apply the coating by means 
of a thin steel scraper which is made from an old saw and bent 
into an arc so that it may be held in the hand and drawn across 
the paper with its surface nearly parallel to the latter. The edge 
of this scraper must be ground perfectly true and smoothly polished 
so that it may not leave scratches, it should also be as light as 
possible, otherwise it will be difficult to regulate the amount of 
coating applied. When using this scraper the paper should be 
supported by a perfectly flat surface, such as a machined brass 
plate, so that the coating may be applied uniformly. 

When the individual test sheets are thoroughly dried they are 
inspected and two positions selected on each in which the coating 
appears of a uniform thickness on looking through it at a strong 
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light. After marking these positions a short stick of sealing wax 
is melted on one end, applied to the paper with moderately firin 
pressure and allowed to stay till fully cold. The melting of the 
wax may be done by means of a gas flame if care is used that it 
does not burn, but a better way is to make a copper box with a 
flat top which can be heated by blowing steam into it and to stand 
the pieces of wax on end on this box till they are sufficiently melted 
to adhere to the paper. 

When the wax is cold the paper is held down firmly by a finger 
on either side of the wax and the latter is removed by a steady 
vertical pull. If insufficient casein were used the surface of the 
wax will be covered with a thin coating of clay but no fibre; when 
enough casein is present the fibres of the paper will be found 
adhering to the wax to the very edge, while at the transition point 
between weak and strong the wax will show fibres in the centre, 
but an edge which is bare except for clay. A characteristic record 
for a casein of good grade would be about as follows: 


6 Gm. per 100 of clay—Clay but no fibre adheres to wax; too weak. 
7 Gm. per 100 of clay—Fibre in center, but clay only on edges; 
transition point. 


8 Gm. per 100 of clay—Fibre adheres over full surface; strong 
enough. This casein would be said to 
be strong enough with between 7 and 
8 parts per 100 of clay. 


In interpreting this test it must be remembered that it does not 
mean that in practice 7 to 8 pounds of casein will hold 100 pounds 
of clay and give a coating which will print without picking, for 
it is found that owing to the different conditions in coating parer 
on a large scale, a much larger amount will be required. It has, 
however, been demonstrated repeatedly that the strengths as shown 
in the laboratory tests are directly proportional to the amounts 
which it is found necessary to use in actual work, so that if one 
casein tests 8 parts and another 10 parts per 100 of clay in the 
laboratory it is perfectly safe to say that the manufacturer of 
coated paper will have to use more of the latter than of the former 
to produce the same result. It is on this basis, as a strictly com- 
parative test, that the method justifies itself, 


In performing this strength test a number of precautions must 
be observed, since if they are not, the value of the test, even in a 
comparative way, is very slight. It has been found that the quality 
and fineness of the clay used exerts a remarkable influence on the 
test, the finer clays requiring much more casein than those of 
coarser texture. This necessitates keeping a supply of clay on 
hand and before this is gone selecting another sample by com- 
parison with the first so that it may be certain the new gives the 
same test as the old. This is not always an easy task and it 
is sometimes necessary to make strength tests with the same casein 
on a half dozen different samples of clay before the proper supply 
can be secured. This same method of testing has to be applied to 
the paper used when the old supply runs out, only in this case both 
the casein and clay are the same and the paper to which they are 
applied varies. The causes which make the papers differ in the 
amount of casein required to hold clay on their surfaces are not 
entirely known but some of the contributory causes are variations 
in sizing, surface finish, and the beating of the fibres. Even with 
a knowledge of the way in which these factors influence the re- 
sults it is not always possible to tell what a given sample of paper 
will do, so that the only satisfactory way is to make a practical 
trial. Another point to which attention must be paid is the thick- 
ness of the coating applied, as this has considerable influence on 
the wax test. It is often found that the thicker portions of the 
coating will give a much lower strength than the thin parts on the 
same sheet and this is the reason for the careful selection of points 
of uniform thickness when applying the wax. There are un- 
doubtedly other factors which exert some influence over this test 
but these three are the most important and if the precautions noted 
above are carefully observed the test will give concordant results. 


Moisture 

Commercial caseins contain on an average about 9.64 per cent 
moisture and the maximum should not be over 12.3 per cent. If 
much more than this is present the casein is very difficult to grind 
as it is more or less elastic and therefore resists crushing. This 
tends to set a practical limit to the amount of moisture which can 
be left on drying a casein and intentional moistening as a means 
of increasing the weight is probably never practiced because of the 
danger of the casein spoiling subsequently. 

The most common procedure is to dry a sample at 100 to 105 
degrees Cent. and if this temperature is maintained for 2% to 3 
hours the weight will be practically constant. A long series of 
tests showed that different caseins do not behave in exactly the 
same way on drying but in general it may be said that sufficient 
decomposition of the casein to cause an appreciable error does not 
occur below 115 to 120 degrees Cent. and that exposure to 105 de- 
grees Cent. for as long as 18 to 20 hours does not interfere with 
the results. 

Color and Odor 


A good casein should have a clean pleasant odor and should be 
neither moldy, musty, nor rancid. The color should be light yellow 
or cream and there should be no dark brown portions or black 
specks, Bright orange particles indicate that the casein has been 
burned in drying. 

Acidity 

Weigh into a clean beaker 20 gm. casein. Measure into beaker 
100 cc. hot distilled water, stir well and filter into another beaker 
keeping as much of solid casein in first beaker as possible. Repeat 
washings four times, each with 100 cc. of hot distilled water, col- 
lecting all washings with same beaker. Bring volume of washings 
up to 500 cc. Divide into two portions of 250 cc. each and titrate 
with fifth normal NaOH using phenolphthalein as an indicator. 


Insoluble Matter 


Let the above solution settle one hour. 
solution) and to the lumps in the bottom 
cc. water, stir and decant. Repeat once, 
105 degrees Fahr. and weigh. Microscopic 
made to determine its source. 


Decant (saving the 
of the beaker add 50 
then dry at not over 
examination should be 


Ash 


Weigh 5 gm. into a porcelain dish and ignite until ash is white 
or grayish white (casein must not be ashed in platinum as it at- 
tacks the metal). Cool in desiccator. 


Alkali 


Add about 5 cc. distilled water to the ash and warm. Then 
add 1 or 2 drops phenolphthalein. If the ash is alkaline, titrate 
it with tenth normal HCl. Ash of pure casein should not be alka- 
line to phenolphthalein or to methyl orange. If it shows alkalinity 
it should be treated qualitatively for borax, Na.COs;, and sodium 
phosphate and calculate the titration to Na,O. 


Starch 


Warm a portion of the sample with distilled water. 
add a few drops very dilute iodine solution. Blue color indicates 
starch. If added alkali has been found in the casein, make solution 
slightly acid before adding iodine solution. 


Cool and 


Viscosity 
Make up mixture using same percentages of ingredients, as i: 
mill mixture. Use 100 gm. of casein in mixture. Cook to 145 de- 
grees Fahr. for fifteen minutes and cool to 80 degrees Fahr. Place 
mix in cup of MacMichel viscosimeter and determine viscosity. 


Grease 


Weigh out about 5 gm. of casein into a dried extraction thimble 
and extract in Soxhlet apparatus with ether. Extract four times. 
Dry, weigh and report loss as per cent fat. 
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New Weightometer for Soft Stock, Chips and Acid 


The Need of an Accurate and Practical Method of Weighing Chips, Soft Stock, Etc., Led to the 
Development of the Allen Weightometer—Figures Showing the Application of the Weightometer as 
Designed for Soft Stock—With Appropriate Changes in Design This Weightometer Can Be Used for 
Weighing Chips in Sulphite or Soda Pulp Mills—May Be Used for Other Purposes. 


Read at Meeting of the Technical Association by E. J. Trimbey. 
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The pulp and paper industry is one which from the nature of 
the raw materials used does not lend itself to accurate accounting 
methods. The foundryman can weigh his raw materials and know 
exactly how much comes into the plant but in the pulp and paper 
industry aside from the filler, sulphur, lime and other minor in- 
gredients, no exact measurements or records can be kept. 

To be sure wood is bought by the cord, but what is a “cord”? 
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is to be used at once, most mills resort to the use of thickeners 
and pump it in the form of “soft stock.” With pulp pumped to 
the beaters or mixing machines as “soft stock,” an intelligent 
guess was the best that could be hoped for as regards the relative 
proportions and the quantities used. The development of a prac- 
tical and reliable consistency regulator did much to eliminate this 
uncertainty, and a consistency regulator which controls the stock 
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The answer seems easy enough, it is a pile four feet high, four 
feet wide and eight feet long, or 128 cubic feet; but in practice 
two cords seldom contain the same cubical contents of solid wood, 
this being dependent among other things on the average diameter 
and length of the sticks and the manner of piling. Varying as it 
does with the kind of wood, the length of time stored, and the 
conditions under which stored, the same cubical content of solid 
wood does not represent the same yield or content of usable pulp. 

After the pulp has been made and passed on to the paper mill 
man he has no means of knowing just how much he is getting. 
The cost of lapping and handling pulp is so great that, where it 
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as it is being pumped from the pulp storage tanks to the beaters 
or mixing machines is now standard equipment in all up-to-date 
mills, 

For some time past the News Print Service Bureau has been 
endeavoring to bring about the adoption of a uniform cost ac- 
counting system in all mills; if such a system were to be adopted 
two things would need to be known; namely, how much actual 
pulp producing wood came into the mill, and how much of each 
kind of pulp was used. For this purpose, the “cord,” varying 
as it does, is not sufficiently accurate as a measure of the wood 
used, and the “good judgment” of the beater man is surely not 
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accurate enough as a measure of the proportional parts of pulp 
used, though up to the present time they have been, apparently, 
the best to be had. 

In the case of the sulphite mill especially, it is difficult to de- 
termine accurately the wood used. Samples of the chips can be 
taken for moisture tests, but the automatic methods of weighing 
which are fairly satisfactory for coal, ore, and other heavy sub- 
stances do not seem to be practical for weighing chips. When 
the pulp is used as “soft stock,” even though the consistency regu- 
lator can be depended upon to maintain a uniform consistency, 
none of the metering methods or devices which are applicable to 
water or ordinary liquids are suitable at the ordinary consistencies 
at which the stock is pumped and used. 

It was the need of an accurate and practical method of weighing 
chips, “soft stock,” etc., which led to the development of the Allen 
Weightometer. 

Application for Soft Stock 


The application of the Allen weightometer as designed for 
“soft stock” is shown in Fig. 1. Stock from the storage tank a 
is pumped to the weightometer b, a portion going to the consistency 
regulator c, which controls the addition of the necessary amount 
of water to the suction of the pump d, so that the stock going to 
the weightometer is always at the exact consistence desired; the 
stock which goes to the consistency regulator returns to the chest 
a, while the stock passing through the weightometer goes to the 
chest e, from which it is pumped by the pump f to the beaters or 
mixing machines. In chest e is a float operating a by-pass valve in 
b so that when the level in e reaches a certain point the weightom- 
eter becomes inoperative and the stock returns to a until such 
time as the level in e falls, when the weightometer automatically 
begins to operate. 

Fig. 2 shows the arrangement of parts of the weightometer 
itself, it consists of a hexagonal rotor 1 with shaft carried on 
ball bearings 2, which are attached to the scale beams 3, one on 
either side of the vat 4; these scale beams are supported on 
knife-edge bearings 5, and the weight of the rotor and the stock 
it contains is counterbalanced by the weight 6. At the top of the 
vat 4, is an inlet compartment 7, supplied through the pipe 8, 
and with a spout 9, for directing stock into the rotor. At 10, 
is an overflow for returning the excess to the supply tank, and 
at 11, is the by-pass valve for returning all the supply to the 
supply tank when the receiving tank for metered stock reaches 
a predetermined level; this by-pass valve is operated by a float. 
The baffle 12, is installed to divert all the stock through the by-pass 
valve when it is open. Attached to the side of the vat 4, is a revo- 
lution counter which records the number of times the scale beams 
3 are raised and lowered. 

Attached to each compartment of the rotor is a projecting arm 
13, which engages with a stop 14, connected to the end of the vat, 
this prevents further rotation while a trigger 15 falls into place 
behind arm 13 and prevents any backward movement. Stop 14 
is so located that when arm 13 is between it and trigger 15 the 
upper compartment of the rotor will be in such a position that its 
center of gravity will be some little distance ahead of the vertical 
plane passing through the center of the rotor. 


Operation Described 

The operation of the weightometer may be described as follows: 

Stock enters 7 through pipe 8, passes over baffle 12 and through 
spout 9 into the top compartment of the rotor. As the stock con- 
tinues to flow the weight increases until the combined weight of 
rotor and stock just balances the counterweight 6. When this 
point is reached that end of the scale beams 3 mounted on the 
knife-edge bearings 5 is depressed and arm 13 slips below stop 14; 
at this instant, since the compartment was in such a position that 
its center of gravity was off center as regards the main shaft, ro- 
tation begins. When a movement of about two inches has taken 
place the incoming stock is diverted into the next compartment as 


it comes into piace, and the filled compartment begins to empty. 
The weight of the counter weight is such that the scale beams 
tip before the compartment is full and in this way no stock leaves 
the first compartment until the rotor has moved a sufficient distance 
to divért the incoming stock into the next compartment. In this 
way it is impossible-for stock to be flowing both into and out of a 
compartment at the same time and so affect the accuracy of the 
meter. As soon as some of its load has escaped, the counterweight 
again elevates the scale beams carrying the rotor and when the next 
arm 13 comes around it lifts the trigger 15 which immediately 
drops into place behind it, and the rotor comes to rest with arm 
13 between 15 and the stop 14. The dash-pots 16, are installed 
one on either side of the vat.to absorb the momentum and cause 
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the rotor to come to rest without too much shock. A recording 
counter 17 gives a record of the number of charges dumped, and as 
each charge consists of the same weight of wet stock and the con- 
sistency regulator will maintain the average consistency within 
two or three hundredths of one per cent consistency, the total 
dry weight for the period is readily obtained. 


The weightometer may be used for determining the amount of 
stock furnished from one department to another, or to determine 
the entire output of the pulp mill so as to have a daily check on 
the yield per cord, or per hundred-weight of wood used. Where 
baled papers are purchased and after washing and de-inking are 
used as a part of the furnish this gives a ready means of determin- 
ing the yield of usable pulp obtained, and the proportion of shrink- 
age in shipments from different firms. 

With appropriate changes in design this weightometer can be 
used for weighing chips in a sulphite or soda mill. With moisture 
determinations at regular intervals, and the accurate weight of the 
chips,.the amount of available pulpmaking material going to the 
digesters is known, as recent tests have shown that the available 
yield of pulp varies directly with the air-dry weight of the wood 
regardless of kind or quality. 

Another point in the mill where this weightometer can be used 
to good advantage in the interest of more accurate accounting is 
to determine the amount of raw acid made. With the rotor made 
of the proper acid-resisting materials the acid coming from the 
Jenssen towers or the milk of lime system can be weighed before 
being pumped to the raw acid storage tanks. 

The Allen weightometer is not limited to paper mill use alone 
but can be used for weighing grain, coal, and many other materials. 
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STEAM ECONOMY IN DRYING AND DRIVING MACHINES 


Written for Heat, Light and Power Committee of Technical Association by R. W. Leeper, Power Engineer, Management 
Enginering and Development Co. 


One of the most vital factors in paper mill operation is that 
of steam supply for drying the product, heating the mill and, in 
locations where hydroelectric power is not available, driving its 
machinery, and with steam supply at hand the most economical 
use of this supply comes immediately under consideration. With 
the steadily increasing fuel costs of the past few years this ques- 
tion of economy in the use of steam may mean the difference 
between profit and loss in the manufacture of its product, as with 
a steam horsepower year running $175 and upwards, the saving of 
even a few pounds an hour means a material saving per ton of 
product. In order to secure the most economical operation it is 
essential that all factors entering into the use of this steam for 
drying, heating, and power demand be considered carefully in 
order to determine in every instance the relative values of the 
different methods of utilization. 

For the purpose of this article two classes of paper mills have 
been selected which we shall designate Class A and Class B. 

Class A will include those mills using steam power exclusively 
for drying, heating and power demand, and Class B mills where 
steam is required only for drying and heating, hydroelectric power 
being available for the entire power requirements. 

This separation is drawn clearly for the purpose of this article. 
There are a large number of paper mills throughout the States 
and Canada which will come partly in Class A and partly in Class 
B. Conditions under the foregoing classifications exist, however, 
in many mills, and such mills only are considered in this article; 
but conclusions can be applied to the individual unit where hydro- 
electric power is available for but a part of its load, the re- 
mainder being supplied through steam power, thus combining Class 
A and Class B in proportion to the quantity of the two power 
supplies. 

In mills under Class A where the entire mechanical load is 
driven through steam power, power for driving paper machines 
must be derived from the same source as that for driving the 
balance of equipment. In mills under Class B, the situation is 
different, in that with practically continuous drying demand, a 
steam supply must be at hand, and further this steam supply must 
preferably be low pressure steam, as the generation of low pres- 
sure steam in a boiler plant is not economical. Energy between 
high pressure steam as delivered from boiler plant and low pres- 
sure steam as supplied the dryers is therefore available, and it has 
been common practice to direct this energy to the driving of the 
machine itself, the rest of the equipment being driven with hydro- 
electric power. It can be readily seen, therefore, that in mills 
under Class B power derived from steam supply is limited to 
that available from drying demand and also from heating demand, 
except that this latter demand is exceedingly variable, and as power 
requirements must be continuous very little value can be placed 
upon the fluctuating supply to heating equipment. In Class A mills 
power required for driving paper machines can be derived froia 
the same source as that for the rest of the equipment, steam prime 
movers being considered mill units, power from which is dis- 
tributed to all equipment including paper machine. Under Class B 
the steam prime movers, however, must be considered for opera- 
tion of the paper machines only. 

For Class A mills there are at least seven arrangements of prime 
movers that can be considered: 
1—The installation of two or more reciprocating engines; one 





variable speed noncondensing driving variable parts of paper 
machine, the remainder of reciprocating engine equipment being 
condensing and either driving equipment other than the paper 
machines direct, or electrically through a generator and its 
accompanying motors. 

2—The installation of two or more steam turbines; one noncon- 
densing and the remainder condensing, these turbines replacing 
reciprocating engines under No. 1, utilization of the power 
therefrom being the same as under arrangement No. 1 
electrically. 

3—The installation of a noncondensing variable steam engine, for 
folding paper machine drive and one or more condensing turbine 
generator sets for balance of mill load. 


4—The installation of high and mixed pressure turbo-generator, 
the high pressure unit to be noncondensing, all exhaust steam 
in excess of that required for drying and heating to be delivered 
to low pressure stages of the mixed pressure unit, machine to 
be driven electrically. 

5=The installation of one or more turbo-generators of the ex- 
traction type, extraction steam being supplied paper machines 
for drying, to heaters or any other locations demanding low 
pressure steam, the remainder of steam input going to con- 
densers, machine to be driven electrically. 

6—The installation of one or more noncondensing reciprocating 
engines, all exhaust steam over that required for drying and 
heating to be delivered to low pressure stages of a mixed 
pressure turbine, the high pressure section acting as a governor 
to hold a constant output. Machine is to be driven direct by 
noncondensing engine. 

7—The installation of a high pressure condensing turbo-generator 
set, thus furnishing entire power requirements electrically, paper 
machine driven by variable speed motor supplied from a motor 
generator set and steam for drying and heating being taken 
from the live steam supply through a reducing valve before 
delivery to dryers and heaters. 

For Class B mills where steam is required only for drying and 
heating, there are at least four arrangements that can be considered: 
1—Variable speed noncondensing reciprocating engine driving vari- 

able shaft, exhaust being supplied for drying and heating with 

live steam make-up. 

2—Constant speed reciprocating engine direct connected to gen- 
erator for supplying power to variable speed motor driving 
paper machine. 

3—Back pressure steam turbine direct connected to generator, 
machine being driven as in arrangement No. 2. 

4—Motor generator set supplying power to variable speed motor 
driving paper machine, motor generator set being supplied 
from hydroelectric sources, drying supply being received from 
high pressure steam through a reducing valve. 


For the purpose of this article a unit producing fifty tons every 
twenty-four hours has been selected. This unit will require 
approximately 1,800 hp. of which 250 hp. is required to drive the 
variable section of the paper machine, leaving 1,550 hp. for the 
remainder of the mill. An hourly supply of 12,500 pounds of dry 
exhaust steam, assumed in this article at 12 pounds pressure, is 
required for drying and in addition 2,500 pounds an hour for 
five months for heating. Live steam is supplied the prime mover 
at 150 pounds pressure at an assumed cost of 75 cents per 1,000 
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pounds, Assuming 300 days operation per year, and reducing these 
figures to a daily ton basis, there will be required annually for 
drying and heating an average of 1,950,000 pounds of steam per 
daily ton. In the following paragraphs steam consumption and 
cost figures are given for arrangements outlined above for mills 
under both Class A and Class B. 


A-One 

The annual steam consumption of an engine delivering 250 hp. 
to variable speed shaft will be approximately 1,490,000 pounds 
per daily ton to which must be added 585,000 pounds of high 
pressure steam for drying make-up and heating requirements. To 
supply the balance of power load (1,550 hp.) 2,880,000 pounds cf 
steam per daily ton must be added, making a total live steam 
consumption of 4,955,000 per daily ton, equivalent to a cost of 
$3,720. 

If remainder of load is driven electrically in place of directly 
through reciprocating engine or engines 201,000 pounds must be 
added owing to efficiency of generators, making a total consump- 
tion under this condition of 5,156,000 pounds per daily ton, equiva- 
lent to a cost of $3,865. 

The cost of power installation under No. 1 with all reciprocat- 
ing engines driving direct is approximately $2,650 per daily ton. 
With load other than that of paper machine driven electrically, 
this cost will be increased to $3,230 per daily ton. 


A-Two 


The steam consumption of a noncondensing turbine generator 
set delivering 250 hp. to variable speed shaft is approximately 
1,800,000 pounds per daily ton, to which must be added 247,000 
pounds of high pressure steam for drying make-up and heating 
requirements. To supply the balance of the power load (1,550 
hp.) approximately 3,112,000 pounds of steam per daily ton must 
be added, making a total live steam consumption of 5,159,000 pounds 
per daily ton, equivalent to a cost of $3,870. The cost of power 
installation is approximately $2,698 per daily ton. 


A-Three 

The steam consumption of an engine delivering 250 hp. to vari- 
able shaft plus the live steam required for make-up is approxi- 
mately 2,075,000 pounds per daily ton as in Class A-l1. To supply 
the balance of power load (1,550 hp.) through a condensing 
turbine generator set approximately 3,112,000 pounds of steam 
per daily ton must be added, making a total live steam consump- 
tion of 5,187,000 pounds per daily ton, equivalent to a cost of 
$3,880. 

The cost of power installation including complete electrical drive 
except variable speed section of machine which is driven direct by 
noncondensing engine, is approximately $2,442 per daily ton. 


A-Four 


The steam consumption of two turbines, one high pressure non- 
condensing, the other mixed pressure condensing, the entire load 
being driven electrically, including motor generator set and single 
motor drive for the variable speed shaft, requires approximately 
5,083,000 pounds of live steam per daily ton, equivalent to a cost 
of $3,820. 

The cost of power installation is approximately $2,742 per daily 
ton. 

In making this calculation two units of equal capacity were 
selected, the capacity of the two being required to carry the load, 
however, it was found that these calculations hold true as long as 
the relative capacities of the two units selected are not too widely 
variant. 

A-Five hg yee a 

The steam consumption of an extraction type turbine generator 
set of sufficient capacity to drive the entire mill electrically, all 
steam for heating and drying being extracted therefrom, is ap- 


proximately 4,710,000 pounds per daily ton, equivalent to a cost 
of $3,540. 

The cost of power installation, including motor drive for the 
variable speed shaft is approximately $2,580 per daily ton. 


A-Six 

The steam consumption of one or two noncondensing engines of 
sufficient capacity to drive the entire paper machine, is approxi- 
mately 2,188,000 pounds per daily ton. To the excess exhaust 
steam over that required for drying and heating, there must be 
added approximately 2,720,000 pounds of live steam for the mixed 
pressure unit supplying the balance of power (1,400 hp.), making 
a total live steam consumption of 4,908,000 pounds per daily ton, 
equivalent to a cost of $3,680. 

The cost of power installation, with the entire plant except the 
paper machine driven electrically, is approximately $2,564 per 
daily ton. 

A-Seven 

The steam consumption of a standard condensing turbine gen- 
erator set of sufficient capacity to drive the entire mill electrically 
is approximately 3,670,000 pounds of steam per daily ton, to which 
must be added high pressure steam required for drying and heat- 
ing or approximately 1,872,000 pounds, making a total steam con- 
sumption of 5,572,000 pounds per daily ton, equivalent to a cost 
of $4,180. 

The cost of power installation, including motor generator set 
and single motor drive for variable speed section of paper machine, 
is approximately $2,604 per daily ton. 

Herewith are given steam consumption and cost figures for ar- 
rangements outlined for Class B mills. 


B-One 


The steam consumption of an engine delivering 250 hp. to the 
variable speed shaft, will be approximately 2,075,000 pounds per 
daily ton as in A-1, equivalent to a cost of $1,550. 

The cost of the power installation including only the engine and 
accessories therefor is approximately $280 per daily ton. 


B-Two 


The steam consumption of an engine direct connected to a 
generator that will deliver through a suitable motor 250 hp. to 
the variable speed shaft, is approximately 2,112,000 pounds per 
daily ton, equivalent to a cost of $1,585. 

The cost of power installation is approximately $689 per daily 
ton. 

B-Three 


The steam consumption of a noncondensing turbine direct con- 
nected to a generator that will supply 250 hp. to the variable speed 
shaft through a suitable motor, is approximately 2,048,000 pounds 
per daily ton, equivalent to a cost of $1,535. The cost of power 
installation is approximately $526 per daily ton. 


B-Four 


The live steam consumption for heating and drying, all power 
being supplied electrically, is 1,872,000 pounds per daily ton, equiva- 
lent to a cost of $1,400, to which must be added the cost of power 
required for driving the variable speed shaft of paper machine. 
Assuming a power cost of $27 per hp. year this is approximately 
$190 per daily ton, making a total cost of $1,590. 

The cost of power installation, including motor generator set 
and single motor drive for variable speed shaft, is approximately 
$395 per daily ton. 

Summary 


Plan Class A Mills 


Annual costs per daily ton 


Sn sig FRE et - Steam Installed 
A-I’ Engines one noncondensing, the  re- 

mainder condensing direct drive........... $3,720.00 $2,650.00 

Same as foregoing, except load other than 

paper machine electrically through engine.. 3,865.00 3,230.00 
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C lation ars Saves Fuel and In- 
nin Paper Mills 


Every dryer as hot as dry 
steam will make them. 





Write 


FARNSWORTH COMPANY 


Conshohocken, Pa. 


Temperature properly con- 
trolled. Highest temperatures 
where they should be. 


High circulation steam 
through the dryers. 


Condensation held under oa“ 
sure and fed into boiler hot 


Boiler Feeder feeding sindins 
sate and make up water into 
boilers within 2 or 3 degrees of 
temperature steam in dryers. 





Canadian Farnsworth Company 
Toronto, Canada 


Installation simple, mainte- 
nance low. 
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MCMAHON PATENT FRICTION CLUTCHES 


Our Style B patent friction clutch has been adopted as 
standard by many of the paper and pulp mills, and many of 
the mills have equipped their old machines with our clutches. 


Specify McMahon F riction Clutches 


Specify our Style B Friction Clutches-when ordering new machinery and provide 
against future clutch troubles, loss of production, and subsequent expensive changes. 


We guarantee our clutches to give satisfaction on calender and dryer drives of fast 
running machines and all other places. 


Write Us for Catalog and Full Information 


MANUFACTURED BY 


McMAHON & CO., Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


J.A.& W. BIRD & COMPANY 


Established Over 83 Years 
88 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers and Importers of High Grade 


CASEIN 


Agents in United States and Canada for 


Highest Grade SATIN WHITE 
QUICK AND SLOW STRONG ADHESIVE GUMS 

| IMPORTERS of all kinds of WAXES, Oils and Acids 

| Dealers in all kinds of ALKALIES for CASEIN COATING and paper mills | 

| SEND for our QUOTATIONS and Samples Address, CASEIN DEPARTMENT : 
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A-2 Noncondensing turbine, hp. condensing 


(UEDO-SONEPRIOE : BOIB: 56 oo. 5 cw dbeb aces ec scaes 870.00 2,698.00 
A-3 Engine noncondensing as in No. 1 and a 

condensing turbine generator set........... 880.00 2,442.00 
A-4 Noncondensing turbine, MP turbine gen- 

EE RE Go ccdtans ci cad cuenats kak weet 3,820.00 2,742.00 
A-5 Extraction type turbine generator........ 3,540.00 2,580.00 
A-6 Noncondensing engine and MP turbine.... 3,680.00 2,564.00 
A-7 High pressure turbine ............ese0e: 4,180.00 2,604.00 


Summary 


Plan Class B Mills Annual costs per daily ton 
B-1 Noncondensing variable speed engine....... $1,550.00 $280.00 


B-2 Noncondensing constant speed engine...... 1,585.00 689.00 
B-3 Noncondensing turbine generator .......... 1,535.00 526,00 
BS ee WE WE in so vin na ckcccrencscass 1,590.00 395.00 


Assuming fixed charges of 15 per cent per year on the invest- 
ment necessary for each arrangement the following tabulations are 
a comparison of total costs per daily ton; minimum total charges 
being fixed at 100 per cent for both A and B mills. 


Annual cost per daily ton 


Plans Steam Fixed Charges Total Percentages 
A-1 $3,720.00 $398.00 $4,118.00 105 
3,865.00 485.00 4.350.00 111 
A-2 3,870.00 401.00 4,276.00 109 
A-3 3,880.00 366.00 4,246.00 108 
A-4 3,820.00 411.00 4,231.00 108 
A-5 3,540.00 387.00 3,927.00 100 
A-6 3,680.00 385.00 4,065.00 103 
A-7 4,180.00 391.00 4,571.00 116 
B-1l 1,550.00 42.00 1,592.00 100 
B-2 1,585.00 103.00 1,688.00 106 
B-3 1,535.00 79.00 1,614.00 101 
B-4 1,590.00 59.00 1,649.00 104 


In arrangements as outlined the efficiency of electrical equip- 
ment driving variable speed section of machine has been taken 
into consideration, also moisture in exhaust or extracted steam. 
Further, it has been assumed that transmission losses in the driv- 
ing of equipment other than paper machine, assumed for the unit 
in question as 1,550 hp., will be the same from driving pulley for 
a direct mechanical drive (either engine or turbine) as that from 
the terminals of the generator for this same load furnished elec- 
trically through generating equipment driven by this same engine 
or turbine. 

In tabulations under Class A mills it will be noted that the 
extraction or bleeder type turbine arrangement, A-5, shows the 
highest efficiency and further this arrangement is especially adapted 
for installation in Class A mills, in that during each twenty-four 
hours dryer steam is shut off a paper machine for a certain period 
either for washing up, during breaks, or other causes, and this 
period may be of but a few minutes or may extend to many min- 
utes. During such periods there is no drying demand and for a 
back pressure unit exhaust steam may be by-passed to the air, as for 
such short periods this prime mover cannot be shut down. The 
extraction type of turbine is such that only on demand does steam 
leave the casing other than for power purposes, and therefore 
during such periods as drying steam is shut off there is no loss, 
as in the case of the back pressure unit, and while it is impossible 
to even attempt an approximation of the losses from such a cause 
an inspection of the roof of a paper mill unit operating with back 
pressure equipment will convince even a layman that a fair pro- 
portion of the company’s profit is being dissipated in thin air 
through the exhaust head. Without doubt should actual losses 
through a back pressure unit be recorded, and these losses taken 
as equivalent to a saving for the extraction type, the percentages 
shown for these two arrangements would be much more in favor 
of the extraction type of installation. 

An installation of a noncondensing engine or turbine, excess ex- 
haust from which is utilized in the low pressure stages of a mixed 
pressure turbine, functions similarly to an extraction turbine. How- 
ever, such a combination is more expensive. Unless each unit is 
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of a capacity as demanded by the total load, there are two liabili— 
ties present where there is but one with the extraction type; the 
efficiency is no better and more space is required. 

Under Class B mills—arrangement B-l—direct engine drive 
proves to be the most favorable, being 1 per cent lower in total 
cost than arrangement B-3. Should licensed engineers be required! 
for reciprocating engines and not for turbines, this 1 per cent 
difference will be more than offset and arrangement B-3 will be 
the more favorable. 


Modern practice is demanding higher and higher machine speeds, 
and with these high speeds the sectional drive is fast coming into 
use. Arrangement B-3 is adapted for such an installation in that 
turbo-generator set would supply power to sectional motors driv- 
ing paper machine in place of the single variable speed motor 
as described under this arrangement. The efficiencies with sectional 
drive would be slightly lower than those figured for arrangement 
under B-3, but there is not sufficient difference to warrant a sepa- 
rate calculation. 

There are, of course, many other factors entering into selection 
of such equipment, such as flexibility, ease of arrangement, con- 
dition of steam exhausted therefrom, drying and heating demand, 
initial steam pressures, etc. It is impossible in this article to take 
into consideration these variable factors and it also may be a ques- 
tion especially in a present unit that a higher steam cost is 
justified on account of the high initial investment demanded for 
an installation of more efficient equipment. © 

For a new mill under either Class A or Class B conclusions 
reached in this article under present day fuel costs may he taken 
as a true basis for the selection of steam prime movers. For re- 
placement of equipment in an operating mill under either Class 
A or Class B, or for new equipment, or replacement equipment, 
for a mill in an intermediate class, conclusions in the preceding 
paragraphs may be applied, but the conditions for the mill in 
question should be investigated carefully, as the many factors 
present might show an arrangement more profitable to the operator 
than that decided upon at first sight. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ST. MAURICE VALLEY 


J. E. Aldred, president of the Shawinigan Water & Power 
Company, in an interview in Montreal, says that in the near future 
his plan for the establishment of a line of steamers to ply betweem 
Three Rivers, Que., and the United States ports, will likely be 
put into effect. The port of Three Rivers, he said, lends itself 
admirably to such a scheme, the harbor there possessing the essen- 
tial natural facilities for handling the business emanating from 
the new paper mills there, together with that from up the St. 
Maurice. 

“Steamers plying between Three Rivers and United States ports, 
such as Baltimore, for example, could carry the diversified products 
of the district such as pulp, paper, chemicals and so forth, directly, 
or almost so. to their destination and return with cargoes of es- 
sential products. such as coal, sulphur, and other raw materials, 
used in the manufacture of the Canadian commodities. Transporta- 
tion costs constitute a vital element in the industrial field, and we 
feel that these can be reduced to the advantage of the many in- 
dustries which have been attracted to the province by reason of the 
splendid power facilities offered.” 


BAEDER, ADAMSON & CO. EXPANDS 


Baeder, Adamson & Co., Philadelphia, are erecting a 35-foot 
addition to their plant in Port Richmond which occupies a plot 15 
by 200 feet. Two Jusey and Jones machines recently have been 
installed. The firm has now a capacity of eight tons per day of 
all rope Manila for sand paper, kraft, rope and jute for cement 


and lime sacks and other purposes. The glue department recently 
was much enlarged. 
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MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


COATED BLANKS 
OFFSET BLANKS 
CARDBOARD 
and 
COATED FIBRE 
BOARD 


OUR BOARDS LAY FLAT 
AND REGISTER 


“*Twere Done Well, 
"Twere Done Quickly, 
"Twere Well.” 


Announcing the removal of our 
office from the Columbia Bank 
Building to larger and more conven- 
ient quarters, 1924-25-26 Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh. 


‘Our confidence in the future war- 
rants expansion. We have a larger 
organization and better facilities, 
with an indelible desire to distribute 
paper upon a mutually satisfactory 
basis. Our equipment will make it 
easier to market Fine and Coarse 
Papers, as well as Boards, in greater 
volume. We invite correspondence 
as to developing potential and actual 
markets for special or regular 
grades. 


THE STEWART 
PAPER COMPANY 


Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BRINER ECONOMIZER USING ONLY WASTE 


HEAT FOR VENTILATING MACHINE ROOM 


Read at Meeting of Technical Association by W. H. Howell, Jr. 





We are indebted to E. A. Briner, ventilation engineer, for the 
data and figures submitted in this paper. These results he obtained 
in the machine room of the Champlain Mills of the New York 
and Pennsylvania Company, the writer not having the time and 
the facilities to make these tests personally. The results obtained, 
from a ventilating standpoint, are the nearest to perfection ever 
obtained in this machine room, and the economy is apparent, as 
no live steam is used to obtain the results. 


We are all familiar with standard practice of machine room 
ventilation, or, more or less familiar, as this problem has been a 
difficult one, especially in mills located in the north country where 
the atmosphere averages zero or below during the winter months. 

The usual practice has been to heat fresh air from outdoors 
by carrying it over steam coils, blowing it into the room, and 
taking out the moisture from the dryers, either by having openings 
in the roof, or with exhaust fans. This system has been quite 
highly developed, and gives satisfaction, provided it is properly 
installed. 

At the mill referred to, this old system was in use, but as the 
production was increased about 100 per cent, it was found to be 
inadequate. The matter of supplying additional ventilation was 
taken up, but as there was no surplus of boiler horsepower to 
be used in heating, and additional boiler horsepower was so 
expensive to install during the war, it was deemed inadvisable io 
put in the new equipment. After taking up the matter of using 
the waste heat for heating incoming air, with several concerns 
who would furnish ventilating apparatus of the standard make, 
but would not consider using the waste heat from the dryers, 
the writer got in touch with Mr. Briner. It was pleasing to 
find Mr, Briner had been working along these lines, and felt 
he could build an economizer to heat fresh air with the waste 
heat from the dryers. Unfortunately, during the war it was 
impossible to get material, so the installation was delayed about 
one year, and just put in operation this fall. The results are 
entirely satisiactory. 

We are now ventilating our machine room with two fans. One 
exhaust fan is used for pulling moist air out of the machine 
hood to the economizer, and a supply fan distributes the warm 
air to various points in the room. The hot outgoing air and the 
fresh cold air criss-cross each other in the economizer without 
actual contact except through corrugated plates. The object of 
the corrugated plates is to enable the closest possible contact for 
transmission of heat from hot moist air to the cold fresh air, 
at the same time separating the moist air from the dry air. Both 
fans are belt-connected to a single 20 hp. constant-speed electric 
motor. 

The test which follows shows that in average winter weather 
(34 degrees above zero) the economizer is able to raise the outdoor 
air to 107° Fahr. for distribution in the machine room in quantity 
sufficient for all ventilating purposes, and equivalent in heat units 
to 77 boiler horsepower continuously for twenty-four hours with- 
out the use of any steam whatsoever, either live steam or exhaust 
steam. This result is accomplished solely by utilizing the waste 
vapor going out of the machine hood and still leaving a large 
quantity of vapor available for other heating purposes. 

It was found that 107 degrees was too warm for the comfort 
of the operators, and a certain amount of moist air was conse- 


quently allowed to escape into the atmosphere without passing 
through the economizer, so as to bring air temperature supplied 
to the room down to 98 or 100 degrees, resulting in a mean room 
temperature of about 80 degrees and 70 per cent moisture. Of 
course, on the underside of the roof where most of the hot air 
was distributed, the temperature was higher, about 90° Fahr-. 
and quite dry, namely, 50 per cent moisture, which is 20 per cent 
less moisture than is required for the growth of any of the roof- 
destroying fungi generally held responsible for socalled rotting 
and destruction of roof planks. 


It is also interesting to note that as our heating medium 
or waste vapor is only at a temperature of 115° to 120° Fahr., 
a much milder heat is possible. This was taken advantage of 
by the use of about ten down-pipes carried to within four feet 
of the floor so as to provide fresh tempered air around shipping 
doors, doors to other departments and to certain otherwise wet 
points on the floor so as to keep floors dry. 

Room Conditions: The following table gives a good idea of 
the room temperature and conditions as taken on the day of the 
test, December 17, when a light snowstorm prevailed outside under 
very moist conditions. It also must be remembered that in all 
probability there are very few machine rooms in the country as 
small as this machine room in porportion to the output. 


Temperature Per cent 

F, Moisture 
At wet end of machine: 5.6.0 cicecccececes 78Y% 75 
Opposite 10th dryer from wet end........ 86 63 
Opposite 10th dryer from dry end........ &4 69 
PS MGW CANOR ioe oo ve'cee c's dnc cesicwes< 75 74 


Temperature out of doors................. 34 Wet Snow Storm 


Fan Data from Test: At the time test was made, the exhaust 
fan was running at constant speed of 192 revolutions per minute 
and supply fan was runing at 295 revolutions per minute and sup- 
plying 29,000 cubic feet air per minute, raising it from outdoor 
temperature of 34° Fahr., to 107° Fahr., or a rise of 73 degrees. 
This figures out 77 boiler horsepower in heat units. If outdoor 
air had been zero or considerably below zero, the results would 
be still better as regards higher recovery of heat. 

The outgoing moist air had a temperature of 117° Fahr., and 
a relative humidity of 96 per cent of complete saturation. After 
passing this moist hot air through the economizer its loss im 
temperature was 19° Fehr., or 98 degrees. Upon leaving the 
machine it contained approximately 29 grains water per cubic 
foot, of which 11% grains were condensed in heating up the 
incoming air. Provision is made for carrying away this con- 
densed water which is in reality pure distilled water and amounts 
to 300 gallons per hour in round numbers, this is further evidence 
of the authenticity of results obtained. The condensation of 
the vapor is the best evidence that the vapor has given up its 
heat to the incoming air. 

Provision for Heating When Paper Machine is Not Running 
or Paper Breaks on the Dryers: A couple of auxiliary pipe coil 
fan heaters are provided in the installation for taking care of any 
possible heating load on Sundays or during a shut down. A 
thermostatic control set for 80° Fahr. was arranged for admitting, 
live steam to those heaters if in severe weather the temperature 
of the supply air should fall below 80° Fahr. Thus fag the 
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economizer has proven so efficient in keeping well above the 
80 degrees that the live steam valve is kept closed. : 

Originality of the Idea: So far as we know, this is the first 
practical use of the idea on a large scale for heating and ventilating 
a machine room without the use of steam from the boiler plant. 
By its means first class ventilation conditions are assured in a 
place that was formerly regarded as a very difficult and expensive 
operating problem. Of course, the intention is also to use such 
waste heat in some cases to assist drying operations in summer. 

Horse Power in Heat Units Going to Waste from All Paper 
Machines: Throwing away all the waste heat of the drying 
process has been standard practice for years. At the present 
price of coal this practice will soon be regarded as crude engineer- 
ing which must be displaced by something which is an asset and 
a producer and not a constant operating loss. We give below 
the surprising figures of the approximate amount of waste heat 
going out of roof ventilators over the dryers for machines of 
various output. We have expressed the heat units in equivalent 
boiler horsepower. 


Tons of Paper 
per 24 hours 


Waste Heat in Boiler Hp. Going 
out Roof Ventilator 


10 50 
20 100 
30 150 
40 200 
50 250 
60 300 
70 350 
80 400 
90 450 
100 500 


A great many pulp and paper mills of today are operated by 
water-power exclusively or are run condensing. All their drying 
is done with live steam. Such live steam must be used with 
great economy. 
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Preliminary Nature of the Results 


The figures given in this test were taken with considerable care, 
yet is thought that they do not represent complete possibilities of 
the economizer, as future tests in colder weather might show. 
The results, however, were so important that it was thought 
advisable to give them out as indicating what may be expected 
along this line in the near future, at which time more complete 
data, illustrations, etc., can be presented. Other Briner eecon- 
omizers are under construction in Canada where they will be 
exposed to the severest climatic conditions. 


In checking up our figures of heat gained through the use of 
economizer with heat absorbed from outgoing moisture we found 
that there was apparently five more boiler horsepower given up 
than we have claimed in this test. Our explanation of this is 
that same leakage of cold air into moist air caused it and so 
we have properly omitted the five additional boiler horsepower 
from the results. 


With present experience to guide us, we can attain greater 
accuracy in future tests, as the heat gained for ventilation should 
be accurately acounted for by the heat lost in going through 
economizer. 


Economy Effected: Every mechanical device must sooner of 
later face a commercial reckoning, so we will set down how much 
the equivalent ‘heating and ventilation will cost if it has te be 
produced with live steam from the boiler plant. Assuming a 
recovery of only 65 boiler horsepower, and a coal consumption of 
four pounds of coal per hour per boiler horsepower, with -ceal 
at $10 per ton as fired, we get 


65 X 4 X 24 equals 6,240 pounds, or 3.12 tons 

See Te OR irk he nd eWaniw es aaxemes $31.20 a day 
EGE OROOUIE CURIOUS 6 5 os Xicink cscs ccccabes ya 5 
Net saving 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Read at Meeting of Technical Association by Charles J. West, Chairman 


The Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry is 
probably unique in that, among its standing committees, it has a 
Committee on Bibliography. This was the result of plans made 
by the Committee on Publications, who stated in their report for 
1916 that 

“It is also planned to prepare a bibliography of the pub- 
lications on pulp and paper.” 

Shortly after, this committee was divided into a Committee on 
Abstracts and a Committee on Bibliography. Henry E. Surface, 
of the Forestry Division, Department of Agriculture, was appointed 
chairman of the latter, which position he held until his unfortunate 
death in the summer of 1920. Mr. Surface was peculiarly fitted 
for this work, because he was prominently connected with the 
work on papermaking conducted by the Bureau of Plant Industry 
and the Forestry Bureau, and also because he had done consid- 
erable bibliographic work for the government. 


The work of the committee is entirely dependent upon the co- 
operation of the members of the association and of librarians and 
bibliographers who realize the value of such work. Mr. Surface 
associated with him Dard Hunter, of Chillicothe, Ohio, who is an 
expert on hand-made papers, and later Robert W. Sindall, the well 
known English paper technologist. The success of the work is 
evidenced by the appended list of contributions. The several 
bibliographies so far published will be found to aggregate about 
245 solid pages (8 x 12, double column), divided according to years 
as follows: 1916, 5; 1917, 13; 1918, 6; 1919, 47; 1920, 110; 1921 
(to March 24), 64. These have appeared in Paper (Contributions 
1-15) and the Paper TrApe JourNAt (16-25). It was, and still is 





the hope of the committee finally to compile a general bibliography 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry, which will be conveniently ar- 
ranged for the use not only of the Technical Association, but 
also of the general technical public. 

It will be noted that the Appendix (list of contributions) shows 
that the committee’s publications have developed three phases: 
First, “book” literature; second, research contributions by various 
paper research institutions and organizations; and third, reading 
lists or references (“book” and “analytical”) on special subjects 
within the pulp and paper field. Despite the number of contribu- 
tions, there is comparatively little duplication; among the “book” 
titles such as there is has been purposely made to correct errors or 
augment descriptive data in earlier published lists. In spite of 
the work already published, the field of “books” alone has not been 
adequately covered by the committee’s contributions because library 
studies continue to develop new titles, even without exhaustive 
search. 

The present work of the committee is directed largely along 
the lines of the third phase, that is reading lists on special subjects. 
It is felt that the special lists are of greater value at present 
than further compilations of lists of books, in view of the fact that 
this phase of the work has been fairly well covered by the earlier 
contributions of the committee. The following lists are in course 
of preparation: 

A Reapinc List on SuLPHATE Krart Putp, by Clinton K. Taytor. 

MARBELLED Papers, by Dard Hunter. 
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ANALYTICAL PROCEDURES. 
PAPER TEXTILES. 


Papermaking Library 


During the past year, the following notice was issued from the 
secretary’s office: 


A Library of Papermaking 


To Members of the T. A. P. P. L: 

All of us, from time to time, notice titles of books, pamphlets or 
catalogs which we feel would be very interesting reading, and 
which might contain the answer to one of our problems. If we 
knew that we could write to one person, and either secure the pub- 
lication, or information as to where it might be purchased or bor- 
rowed, we would feel more inclined to follow up these leads. The 
Committee on Bibliography proposes, therefore, to attempt such a 
service for the members of the Technical Association. Our idea is 
to build up, as rapidly as possible, a library of papermaking, which 
would be available, through loans, for a limited period of time, to 
the industry. 

Our beginning must necessarily be small, as books are very ex- 
pensive. As the Association grows in numbers, we hope that the 
Executive Committee will be able to appropriate a definite amount 
each year to the building up of such a library. Meantime, we must 
depend upon the generous cooperation of our friends in the indus- 
try. We have had such cooperation on the part of a number of 
manufacturing organizations, who have sent us their advertising 
literature which is much more than mere advertising. 

This first letter is addressed particularly to those who are in a 
position to send us advertising literature, pamphlets, reprints and 
books bearing upon the pulp and paper industry. From time to time 
lists of accessions will be published, and distributed to members of 
the Association. In this way they will be kept in touch with the 
recent developments. 

May we ask the hearty cooperation of all those interested in the 
industry? Please send us your publications, and also names of 
books, pamphlets, catalogs, etc., which you feel properly belong in 
such a collection. These will be secured as far as possible and 
made available to all. It is obvious that success in such an under- 
taking can come only through the assistance of the entire industry. 

Clarence J. West, 30 Charles River road, Cambridge, Mass.* 


Response to this note was not very general, which, while not 
surprising, is to be regretted. It is impossible to keep in touch 
with all the books and pamphlets, and advertising literature being 
issued, and it would be comparatively simple for every friend to 
add the chairman’s name to their mailing lists. The committee 
would then be in a position to ‘keep all the Association informed 
of new materials. Please help us in this way. 


Manual of Papermaking Terms 


During the past year, Mr. Hunter, member of the committee, 
called the attention of your chairman to the desirability of a 
manual of papermaking terms. 

Shortly after this letter, a note was found in the World’s 
Paper Trade Review to the following effect: 


Suggestions are being made that a dictionary or manual of terms 
used in the paper and pulp industry should be compiled. Dr. H. P. 
Baker, a new secretary of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, has mentioned the need of such a work in America, and Pro- 
fessor Schwalbe, Germany’s leading pulp and paper expert, has 
written a book on terminology in the paper and pulp industry, this 
book being endorsed by the trade associations of Germany. It has 
been suggested that such a terminology should exist in all the prin- 
cipal languages spoken in papermaking countries. A combination of 
them would be a valuable technical dictionary facilitating interna- 
tional intercourse among the scientists as well as the practical 
papermaking experts of the world. 


The matter was then taken up with Secretary Baker, who wrote 
that he felt that the proposition was one which could best be 
handled by the Technical Association, but that he personally, and 
as secretary of the American Faper and Pulp Association, would 
be willing to cooperate in any way possible. This is a work, which, 
to be successful, must have the hearty support of every member 
of the association. As soon as work is sufficiently under way to 


1The present address of the Chairman is: National Research Council, 1701 
Moss Avenue, Washington, D. C 
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permit, a prospectus of the book should be published, and criticism 
and suggestions invited. The work will be under the immediate 
direction of Dard Hunter, of Chillicothe, Ohio, to whom all cor- 
respondence should be addressed. 


The committee desires again to express its appreciation for the 
cooperation which has been given to date, ‘and earnestly requests 
those interested in this line of endeavor to assist the work of the 
committee until such time as the Technical Association can fur- 
nish proper financial assistance. 


Appendix 
No. 1. 

United States government publications pertaining to pulp and 
paper. Henry E. Surface. 

Paper, xix, No. 4, 25-30 (Oct. 4, 1920). 

This is a second edition, revised and enlarged, of “A list of 
United States public documents pertaining to pulp and paper,” by 
Henry E. Surface, Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
v, No. 7, 614-616 (July, 1913). 

No. 2. 

Handmade paper and its watermarks: A biblography. Dard 
Hunter. 

Paper, xx, No. 12, 20-26 (May 30, 1917). 

No. 3. 

American and foreign paper trade periodicals: A list of sub- 
scribers maintaining permanent files. Frederick C. Clark. 

Paper, xxi, No. 4, 90, 92, 94, 96, 98, 100 (Oct. 3, 1917). 

No. 4. 

_Bibliographic standards. Recommended for the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry. Henry E. Surface. 

Paper, xxi, No. 22, 150, 152, 154 (Feb. 13, 1918). 

No. 5. 
Government paper bibliography: United States government pub- 


lications pertaining to pulp and paper—Supplement No. 1. Helen 
E. Stockbridge. 


Paper,. xxii, No. 11, 38, 40 (May 22, 1918). 

This is supplementary to the association committee’s contribution 
No. 1, by Henry E. Surface. 

No. 6. 
Bibliography of paper deterioration. H. M. Lydenburg. 
Paper, xxii, No. 19, 12-13 (July 17, 1918). 

No. 7. 

Literature of the paper industry. A bibliography adapted from 
Akesson-Everling-Fluckiger. M. Hubbard. 

Paper, xxi, No. 23, 54, 56, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70, 72, 74, 76, 78, 
80 (Feb. 12, 1919). 

No. 8. 

Forest product statistics. Adapted from a compilation by U. S. 
Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics. Appendix: Bibliog- 
raphies of official publications, by M. Hubbard. 

Paper, xxiii, No. 26, 11-14 (March 5, 1919) ; xxiv, No. 1, 15-17, 
38 (March 12, 1919). 

No. 9. 

Paper research literature. (I.) A list of contributions by mem- 
bers of the U. S. Forest Service, Forest Products Laboratory: 1910- 
1918. With appendix of contributions by other members of the 


service; 1877-1918. Compiled by Etta L. Matthews. Appendix, by 
Helen E. Stockbridge. 


Paper, xxiv, No. 8, 259-264 (April 30, 1919). 
No. 10. 

Paper research literature. (II.) A list of contributions by mem- 
bers of the Forest Products Laboratories of Canada: 1913-1918. 
With appendix of contributions by other members of the Canadian 
Forestry branch. Compiled by Eva M. Smith. 

Paper, xxiv, No. 9, 15-16 (May 7, 1919). 

No. 11. 
Paper research literature. (III.) A list of contributions by mem- 


nae A the U. S. Bureau of Chemistry; 1904-1918. Edward O. 
eed. 


Paper, xxiv, No. 13, 15-16 (June 4, 1919). 
No. 12. 
Paper research literature. (IV.) A list of contributions by mem- 


bers of the laboratory of Arthur D. Little, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
1889-1918. { 


Paper, xxiv, No. 17, 24-26 (July 2, 1919). 
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No. 13. 
British patent office library accession. A select bibliography of 
cellulose, paper and allied subjects. M. Hubbard. 
Paper, xxv, No. 4, 32, St eh See oe Coat: 1 
re No. 9, 15-19 (Nov. 5, 1919) ; No. 10, 25 (Nov. 12, 1919). 
Paper research literature. (V.) A list of the contributions by the 
staff of L’Ecole Francaise de Papeterie (French School of Paper- 
gy at the University of Grenoble), compiled by Prof. Bar- 
illion 
Paper, xxv, No. 23, 20-22 (Feb. 1, 1920). 
No. 15. 
L. C. card references for paper men. 
raphy of the arts, er 
with extensive emendations fr 
index cards, by M. Hubbard. 
Paper, xxvi, No. 7, 150, 152-158, 160, 164, 168, 173, 174, 176, 178, 
180, 182, 184, 186, 188, 190, 192, 196, 198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 
210; No. 8, 11-15, 25-28 (April 21, 28, 1920). 
No. 16. 
Filter paper: A reading list. Compiled by Clarence Jay West. 
Paper Trade Journal, \xxi, No. 15, 34, 36, 38, 40 (Oct. 7, 1920). 


No. 17. 
(VI.) A list of the contributions by 


A descriptive book bibliog- 
and economics of paper. Compiled 
om the Library of Congress printed 


Paper research literature. 
the staff of the Koniglichen Materialpriifungsamt zu Berlin-Lichter- 
felde West (Royal Testing Institute of Berlin). Originally com- 
piled by William Herzberg. Translated and augmented by Clar- 
ence Jay West. 

Paper Trade Journal, \xxii, No. 17, 48, 50, 52, 54, 56, 58; No. 18, 
52, 54, 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 (Oct. 21, 28, 1920). 

No. 18. 

Paper reasearch literature. (VII.) A list of the contributions 
by members of the Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 
1910-1920. Compiled by F. A. Curtis. 

Paper Trade Journal, 1xxi, No. 19, 48, 50 (Nov. 4, 1920). 

No. 19. 


The sizing of paper: 
West. 

Paper Trade Journal, 1xxi, No. 20, 50, 52, 54, 56; No. 21, 110, 112, 
114, 116 (Nov. 11, 18, 1920). 

No. 20. 

History of papermaking in the United States. 
Maude V. Dickinson. 

Paper Trade Journal, 1xxi, No. 21, 176, 178, 180, 182, 
(Nov. 18, 1920). 

No. 21. 

Blotting paper: A-reading list. Compiled by Clarence Jay West. 
on ee Trade Journal, \xxi, No. 22, 48, 50, 52 (Nov. 25, 1920). 
No. 22. 

The bleaching of paper. Compiled by Clarence Jay West. 
oar Trade Journal, 1xxi, No. 24, 36, 38, 40, 42, 48 (Dec. 9, 1920). 
No. 23. 
2This contribution will be reprinted by 


River Road, Cambridge, Mass., 
be obtained upon request. 


A reading list. Compiled by Clarence Jay 


Compiled by 
184, 186 


Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
as Bibliographic Series, No. 


30 Charles 
6, and may 





Papermaking materials. Compiled by Clarence Jay West? 

Paper Trade Journal, \xxi, No. 25, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54, i No. 
26, 54, 56, 58, 60, 62; Ixxii, No. 1, 30; 32, 34, 36, 38, 6, 23, 30, 
1920) ; No. 2, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54; No. 3, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40: No. 4, 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44; No. 5, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68; No. 6, 58, 60, 62, 
64, 66, 68; No. 7, 64, 66, 68 70, 72: No. 8, 48, 52, 54, 56, 58, 60; 
8 . 54, 56, 58, 60, 62; No. 10, 48, 50, 52, 54, 56 (Jan. 6-March 3, 
No. 24. 

Bibliographie de la Papeterie. (A bibliography of papermaking). 
Charles Dumercy. Translated by Dard Hunter. 

Paper Trade Journal, 72, No. 11, 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66; No. 12, 
54, 56, 58, 60, 62. 
No. 25. 

Paper manufacture. A bibliography compiled by H. H. B. Meyer. 

Paper Trade Journal, 72, No. 13, 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66; No. 14, 
No. 15 (March 24, 31, April 7, 1921). 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Read at Meeting of Technical Association by George E. Williamson, Chairman. 


Work on the preparation and publication of the textbooks and 
pamphlets on “The Manufacture of Pulp and Paper” has been 
continued without interruption since the last annual meeting of 
our association. You have received progress reports from time 
to time through the trade press and in particular at the Fall meet- 
ing of the association in Saratoga Springs last September. 

It is with a feeling of gratification that the committee is able to 
report the completion of Volumes I and II of the textbooks. 
Volume I was first exhibited at the annual meeting of the Tech- 
nical Section of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association in Janu- 
ary. It is expected that Volume II will be presented for the first 
time here today. 

The preparation of the subject matter for these books has been 
a task so much greater in magnitude than was even anticipated, 
that it is doubtful if any of your committee would have had the 
audacity to recommend that funds be raised and the course in pulp 
and papermaking developed had they known what was before them. 
Nevertheless, the results of the work have already borne fruit, 
and we are confident of ultimate success, even greater than was 
first thought possible. 

But it is only through the untiring and indefatigable efforts of 
our editor-in-chief, Mr. J. N. Stephenson, and those who have as- 
sisted him in his work, that the results so far obtained have been 
made possible. The arduous work done by Mr. Stephenson and 
his assistants will, undoubtedly, constitute one of the finest ex- 
amples of unselfish and devoted service which has ever been ren- 
dered the pulp and paper industry on this continent. 

To give you an intimate picture of the progress of the work done 
and the conditions in which we find things at the present time, 1 
quote from a report recently received from Mr. Stephenson: 


“Volume I contains four sections entitled Arithmetic, Elementary 


Applied Mathematics, How to Read Drawings, and Elements of 
Physics. Each of these sections is numbered independently from 
first to last, so that each really forms a textbook of the subject 
treated. The index is unusually complete and any reference can 
be located very quickly as each page bears both the number of the 
section and the number of the page. The editor has already re- 
ceived a number of very complimentary references to the excellence 
of this first volume and the committee may be assured that the 
book will meet with general approval and fulfill its purpose. The 
price of Volume I is $5 per copy in United States funds. Plans 
of advertising and distributing Volumes I and II, and the others 
as they appear, will doubtless be completed at the April meeting. 

“All the type has been set for Volume II and zinc cuts prepared 
for the illustrations. This volume will include Mechanics and 
Hydraulics, Elements of Electricity, and Elements of Chemistry. 
These sections are numbered 1, 2, and 3 respectively, and the pages 
are numbered independently from 1 to the end of each section. 
The last galley proofs are now in the mail and the page proofs 
for sections 1 and 2 have been returned to the printer. Page 
proofs for section 3 should begin to come through in a few days 
and will no doubt all be approved and returned to the publisher 
before the end of the month so as to insure the publication of the 
second volume on time. 

“With regard to Volume III, we have been requested by the 
publisher to hold the manuscript until at least 75 per cent of it is 
completed. There are nine sections: (1) Kinds and Properties of 
Pulpwoods; (2) Preparation of Wood; (3) Manufacture of 
Mechanical Pulp; (4) Manufacture of Sulphite Pulp; (5) Manu- 
facture of Soda Pulp; (6) Manufacture of Sulphate Pulp; (7) 
Treatment of Pulp; (8) Refining of Pulp; (9) Analysis of Pulp 
and Raw Materials. The sections on ‘Treatment of Pulp’ and 
‘Testing of Materials’ may be said to be ready for the printer. 
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The section on ‘Sulphate Pulp’ is receiving the final touches. The 
original draft of the sections on ‘Soda Pulp’ and ‘Bleaching’ are 
now being checked up finally by the editor after having been re- 
viewed and criticised by a number of practical experts. The second 
on ‘Groundwood’ is just about completed by the author and more 
than half of it has been sent to the editor. The section on ‘Wood 
Preparation’ will be delivered within a week, some of it having 
already been published and requiring only to be reedited. The 
section on ‘Sulphite’ is due in three weeks and the section on ‘Re- 
fining’ should come along shortly after, That material will keep 
the editor at home nights for some time. The committee has reason 
to hope that Volume III will be ready at the fall meeting. 


“Volume IV takes up the manufacture of paper and draft of all 
but one section has been received by the editor. Several of these 
are still out for criticism by others in the industry and this method 
of reviewing the work has proved exceptionally helpful in insur- 
ing that the books will represent the very highest standard of in- 
formation and treatment of the special matter. The thanks of the 
committee are heartily extended to those who have given such 
valuable service in the reading of these manuscripts. 


“Volume IV will contain the following sections: (1) Character 
and Preparation of Rag and other Fibres; (2) Treatment of Old 
Papers; (3) Beating; (4) Sizing; (5) Loading; (6) Coloring; 
(7) Paper Machines. 

“It is expected that Volume IV will be completed at the end 
of the year and certainly by the next annual meeting of the Can- 
adian Association and that Volume V will be ready for the next 
annual meeting of the Technical Association. 


“Volume V will continue the Manufacture of Paper. Several 
sections are already in hand and one, namely that of Handmade 
Papers, is in type. Other subjects to be treated in this volume 
are Tub Sizing, Finishing Operations, Coated and other Treated 
Papers, A Dictionary of Papers, possibly with a glossary of pulp 
and paper mill terms, and a section on General Equipment. The 
part of this section dealing with Pumps is practically completed 
and the section on Electrical Equipment is well under way. There 
will be an appendix for tables, formulas, etc., and members of the 
association are invited to submit any handy information that would 
likely prove of value in such a place. 

“The editor wishes to thank the many friends of the industry 
who have given generously of their time in assisting in the work 
and to state that the relations of the committee with the publishers, 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company, of New York, have been very 
happy indeed and the preparation of the work, which is an ex- 


ceptionally large and complicated affair, is going along very 
smoothly. 

“The committee has erigaged a draftsman to work under the im- 
mediate direction of the editor in the preparation of the pencil 
drawings for our illustrations, while the Scranton force has been 
reduced to the associate editor and two draftsmen who do any 
necessary tracing and put on the final touches to make the drawings 
most satisfactory for producing illustrations for the books. The 
many complimentary references to these illustrations indicate that 
the trouble and expense put by the committee on this phase of the 
work are fully warranted. 

“Respectfully submitted, 
“J. N. STEPHENSON.” 
Work Should Not Be Delayed 

Our committee wishes to urge upon the members of the Techni- 
cal Association who are contributing to the subject matter for the 
textbooks and are reviewing manuscripts that this work be not 
delayed. It will be physically impossible for our editorial staff 
to complete its task within the time estimated by the editor if we 
as individuals do not attend to these matters with promptness. 
Most of us are, undoubtedly, busy men in spite of the present con- 
ditions of business, and it is very easy to put off from day to day 
work of this kind. It is only fair to Mr. Stephenson, however, 
to eliminate delays in any part of the work we may be called upor 
to do. 

To Submit Financial Report 

A financial report will be submitted by the secretary of our 
committee, Mr. R. S. Kellogg. Owing to the fact that the task 
which this committee set. out to do is far greater than anticipated, 
and that the time required will be longer than originally thought 
necessary, the question of funds becomes of importance. Thus far, 
we have been able to make our collections without difficulty and 
pay our bills promptly, but we are now nearing the “bottom of 
the barrel,” and must, undoubtedly, obtain more money to com- 
plete the job. The Technical Section of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association has appropriated $5,000 in addition to the $10,000 
originally granted, and it is, undoubtedly, up to us to do our 
share. Unfortunately, it is more difficult for us to raise funds, 
inasmuch as we must depend on individual subscriptions. 

However, from the report of progress made, from a careful 
examination of the volumes already published, and from a knowl- 
edge of all that has been accomplished and is now under way, we 
believe there will be little difficulty in obtaining the small amount 
of additional money necessary to bring the task to a successful 
conclusion, 


EFFECT OF VARIABLES ON BLEACHING EFFICIENCY 


Report to Meeting of Technical Association by Soda Pulp Committee, George K. Spence, Chairman. 


While from practical experience in bleaching soda pulp, I have 
always found that best results have been obtained when the tem- 
perature was about 120° Fahr. many authorities insist that the 
bleaching temperature should not be permitted to go above 100° 
Fahr, 

These same men when actually cornered on the question will 
admit that they are using a higher temperature on their stock, but 
will offer the excuse that they are cramped for space and must 
raise the temperature in order to get out the required amount of 
stock daily. 

The experiments outlined in this paper were conducted in order 
to determine the effect produced by varying the temperature and 
consistency of the stock in the bleaching operation. 

A sample of Northern poplar stock well cooked by the soda 
process was procured, some of the water removed, the stock well 
mixed and preserved in air-tight containers, after first having de- 
termined the moisture content. 


Some of the same stock was used for all bleaching experiments. 

The different consistencies were obtained by diluting samples 
of this prepared stock with distilled water. If mill water con- 
taining any appreciable amount of organic coloring matter had 
been used in this dilution, the varied consistencies would have had 
a more marked effect on the bleaching results. 

Electrolytic bleach solution was used, after having been filtered 
before being tested in order to eliminate any chance of the com- 
parative results being affected by the presence of grout. 

At the completion of the bleaching operation each sample was 
divided and one half treated with acid, after which each part was 
washed separately and made into sheets for comparison. 

The standard sheets were made by taking some of the same 
stock used in the experiments, diluting to a 6 per cent consistence, 
bleaching at 118° Fahr. to 120° Fahr. and treating the bleached 
stock with acid. 


The different standards were made by using respectively 10-Ib., 
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94-lb., 9-lb., 8%4-lb., etc., down to 6-lb. of 35 per cent bleach 
per 100-lb. of airdry fibre, or in other words, from 60 per cent 
to 100 per cent of a 100-Ib. bleach figure. 

These standard sheets were used in matching all sheets made 
during the experimental runs. 

The following tabulation will show the effect of varying the 
consistence of the stock from 3 per cent to 7% per cent and the 
bleaching temperature from 95° Fahr. to 145° Fahr. 

It will be noted that the acid-treated samples of 7% per cent 
stock bleached at 108° Fahr. to 110° Fahr. and also that bleached 


118° Fahr. to 120° Fahr. are marked 100 per cent plus. This was 
because these two samples were a little brighter than the standard 
made by bleaching a 6 per cent consistence stock at 118° Fahr. to 
120° Fahr. with 10-lb. of bleach per 100-lb. of air-dry fibre. 

This tabulation is self-explanatory and shows that increasing 
the consistence improves the color and shortens the bleaching 
time. It also shows that increasing the bleaching temperature up 
to 120° Fahr. improves the color and shortens the bleaching time, 
while an increase of temperature much beyond this point will 
shorten the bleaching time, but lower the color. 


COOKED BY THE SODA PROCESS 
NORTHERN POPLAR STOCK 


Consistence 35% bleach Time 

of stock used per shrinkage 
when 100 Ib. air Bleaching required to 

bleached dry fibre temperature spend bleach 
4% 10 Lbs. 95° F.- 98° F. ¥Y% Hours 
3% 10 Lbs. 95° F.- 98° F. 7% Hours 
5% 10 Lbs. 95° F.- 98° F. 7% Hours 
6% 10 Lbs. 95° F.- 98° F. 7% Hours 
7% 10 Lbs. 95° F.- 98° F. 7% Hours 
74% 10 Lbs. 95° F.- 98° F. 7% Hours 
3% 10 Lbs. 108° F.-110° F. 7 Hours 
4% 10 Lbs. 108° F.-110° F. 7 Hours 
5% 10 Lbs. 108° F.-110° F. 7 Hours 
6% 10 Lbs. 108° F.-110° F. 6% Hours 
7% 10 Lbs. 108° F.-110° F. 5% Hours 
7U%% 10 Lbs. 108° F.-110° F. 5 Hours 
3% 10 Lbs. 118° F.-120° F. 8% Hours 
4% 10 Lbs. 118° F.-120° F, 7 Hours 
5% 10 Lbs, 118° F.-120° F. 5% Hours 
6% 10 Lbs. 118° F.-120° F. 4¥% Hours 
7% 10 Lbs. 118° F.-120° F. 4 Hours 
7%% 10 Lbs. 118° F.-120° F. 3% Hours 
3% 10 Lbs. 128° F.-130° F. 6 Hours 
4% 10 Lbs. 128° F.-130° F. 4¥% Hours 
5% 10 Lbs. 128° F.-130° F. 334 Hours 
6% 10 Lbs. 128° F.-130° F. 3 Hours 
7% 10 Lbs. 128° F.-130° F. 2% Hours 
7u%A% 10 Lbs. 128° F.-130° F. 2% Hours 
3% 10 Lbs. 143° F.-145° F. 3% Hours 
4% 10 Lbs. 143° F.-145° F. 2% Hours 
5% 10 Lbs. 143° F.-145° F. 2% Hours 
6% 10 Lbs. 143° F.-145° F, 1 hr. 55 min, 
7% 10 Lbs. 143° F.-145° F. 1 hr. 40 min. 
7Uu%% 10 Lbs. 143° F.-145° F. 1 hr. 30 min. 


RINMAN MODIFICATION 


Read at Meeting of Technical 


For many years the engineers in the cellulose industries of 
Sweden have carried on extensive investigations for the purpose of 
obtaining an increased amount of by-products from waste liquors. 
Among the well known men connected with this work may be 
mentioned Hugo, Wallin, Ekstrém, Prof. Klason, Sandberg, 
Strehlenert and Rinman. 

Up to date Mr. Rinman has met with the greater success. Hav- 
ing had direct connection with the operation of the mills as well 
as the laboratories has given him excellent opportunities to carry 
on experimental work. At the beginning of his investigations he 
was convinced that if the same quality of pulp could be obtained 
by using caustic soda instead of salt cake he would then have 
taken a step forward on the road to success. As a result of many 
years of hard labor he finally devised a method of cooking where- 
by even better results were obtained by the use of caustic soda 
than with the salt cake and in his connection with several mills in 
Germany making pulp from straw, he demonstrated this fact on a 
commercial scale to the satisfaction of everybody. His methods 
were later adopted in several sulphate mills in Scotland and 
Sweden where kraft pulp was being made from wood. 

Following are extracts from some of the Rinman patent claims, 
as well as explanations of the advantages and results from the 
Rinman process: 


BLEACHED CoLor REMARKS 


OF SULPHATE PROCESS 


Association by Brorn Segerfelt 


(1) A method of producing cellulose by cooking the wood with 
weak caustic solution with the aid of a reducing material prefer- 
ably mercury. 

(2) That the main operation is done at a temperature not exe 
ceeding 170° Cent. 

(3) When the cook is finished the pulp is washed in ordinary 
diffusers and the black liquor passed to evaporators and evaporated 
to about 35° Bé. at 60° Cent. 


(4) To the evaporated black liquor is added a sufficient amount | 
of fresh caustic soda to compensate for losses, also lime is added. , 


(5) This mixture is now placed in a retort for dry distillation 
and distilled at not over 500° Cent. In order to obtain the highest 
yield of acetone, methyl alcohol and oils a small amount of steam 
is admitted to the retort. 

Besides the above mentioned by-products, fuel gases and coke 
are also obtained. The fuel gases are used direct to heat the re- 
tort; the coke is burned in a rotary burner and the ash dissolved 


in water, the sludge of lime separated and fresh liquor obtained for 
cooking purposes. 


Advantages of the Rinman Method of Pulping 


The bad odor is entirely eliminated. 
The yield of pulp from the wood is as high or higher when the 





Nike ABB a a. 


or fibre At the end of 7% hours all sam- 
loss in Without With ples in this set contained unspent 
bleaching acid acid bleach. The samples were divided, 
2.1% 60% 80% one half treated with acid and the 
2.1% 60% 80% other half allowed to stand at or- 
2.1% 62% 85% dinary room temperature until 
2.1% 63% 85% morning. They were then washed | | 
2.1% 65% 87% and made into sheets for compari- , 
2.1% 65% 89% son. 
The bleach was complet 
2.33% 74% 90% spent on the 5% consistence 
2.33% 76% 93% in 7 hours, but the 3% and 4% 
2.33% 79% 95% consistence stock showed the pres- 
2.33% 83% 98% ence of unspent bleach. The sam- 
2.33% 85% 100% ples were divided, half being treat- 
2.33% 88% +100% ed with acid, and both washed and 
made into sheets for comparison. 

’ When making this set of tests 
2.5% 92% 94% time was allowed for the bleach to 
2.5% 93% 96% spend completely in each case be- 
ace ca aan fore treating with acid and prepar- 
. ‘o ‘oO ‘oO 
23% 96% 100% ing sheets as above. 
2.5% 96% +100% 

The shrinkage, or fibre loss, was 
aa 7 ot determined in each case by conliay 
: 0 <7 0 i i 
2 88% 92% 94% ng the six samples in the set. 
2.58% 94% 96% 
2.58% 94% 96% 
2.58% 95% 97% 
2.78% 87% 89% 
2.78% 87% 90% 
2.78% 88% 90% 
2.78% 88% 90% 
2.78% 88% 91% 
2.78% 88% 91% 
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Rinman method is used than when the ordinary sulphate method 
is employed and a better quality is obtained. 

There will be no hard scales on the heating surfaces of the 
evaporators or concentrating apparatus because we operate under 
low temperatures without the use of smelters where silicates are 
usually separated out. 

The loss of alkalies is only about 2 per cent to 3% per cent of 
the pulp produced while by the sulphate process 10 to 25 per cent 
is lost. This great difference is due to the fact that the high 
temperature in the smelters used in connection with the sulphate 
process carries a large quantity of the alkalies up through the 
chimneys. 

The lime consumption in the Rinman process is less than in the 
sulphate, only about 10 per cent of the air-dry pulp being required. 
Results from the Rinman Method 

At a test made at Gryksbo, Sweden, the following results were 
obtained : 


Ordinary Sul- 
phate Method 


7554 meter 
4.72 per cent 
38 per cent air-dry 


Rinman Method 


ne CR Soviets sscns 7678 meter 
ee ere 4.47 per cent 
Yield about 50 per cent air-dry 


Bleachability tests made at Skoghalls sulphate mill, Sweden, 
have shown that a clear white pulp can be made having a bleach- 
ability of 15.5 per cent and a yield of 39.3 per cent from bone-dry 
pulpwood. 

The Rinman process is very flexible. It is quite possible to pro- 
duce any quality of pulp desired simply by varying the cooking. 

By-products Obtained in the Recovery Process 


From one ton of pulp (2,240 pounds) we obtain approximately 
the following: 


NE NN So 5 oo Suntec wiles Kose eass obaet 50 tb 
NS i ken a hla ee aa as a a shred ad 50 tb 
Oils suitable as substitutes for gasoline........... 100 tb 
Heavy oils (boiling point 150° Cent.)........... 200 tb 


The wood used in the foregoing tests was similar to the Ameri- 
can white pine and jack pine. 

By employing the Rinman method in making pulp from straw 
and grass the approximate yields are as follows: 


Ns IMINO oo vicals sab eat sn holoueenn oencaees 24 tb 
MIN MAE Clie: cats ¢ aid bic av cearsitgheigin aati 50 tb 
ONE ideo ons os an tek Oa wets -« ee ee CS eOteN eaKs 100 fb 
Heavy oils and a varying amount of ammonia.... 200 tb 


When tropical grasses are used from 10 to 20 pounds of paraffin 
is obtained, having a melting point of 68° Cent. 

The oils, usable for the same purpose as gasoline, consist of 
ethyl methyl ketones, higher alcohols, and ketones and hydro- 
carbons, The specific gravity of these oils is about 0.81 and owing 
to this fact this oil has higher efficiency than gasoline, the oils 
are suitable for the same purposes as gasoline. The oils used 
in Diesel engines consist mostly of hydrocarbons with a boiling 
temperature higher than 150° Cent. 


Apparatus and Machines 


The mechanical equipment for a Rinman recovery plant is in 
use as pointed out before, in straw mills in Germany, but there is 
also one mill just starting, manufacturing Rinman kraft pulp from 
wood. The results from this will not be known until May or 
June. Also in Scotland one soda pulp mill is being changed to 
adopt the Rinman method. 


The Rinman process is more especially applicable to the soda 
mills because the entire equipment can, with some slight changes, 
be made use of. It is quite evident, however, that even the sulphate 
mills can adopt this method to great advantage. The bad odors 
frem sulphate mills are generally considered a public nuisance; in 
fact, instances have occurred where injunctions have been served 
on mill owners to stop the operation of their mills. But while the 
writer does not consider this a serious matter he certainly feels 
that other merits of the Rinman method will warrant the sulphate 
engineer giving it a most careful investigation. 


SIMPLE MOISTURE CONTENT INDICATOR FOR PAPER 


Read at Meeting of Technical Association by C. B. Thwing, Ph.D. 


The difference in strength of paper as measured by the same 
instrument on a very dry day and on a very damp day differs 
easily by 40 per cent. Now that we have in the Elmendorf tearing 
tester an instrument which measures the strength of paper with 
a dependable accuracy of 1 per cent it is high time to provide 
an easy and convenient means of knowing quickly and accurately 
the moisture content of the samples of paper that are being tested. 
Only in this way can we compare.measurements made on different 
days. 

In laboratories provided with moisture conditioning devices and 
humidity measuring devices,‘ measurements showing the variations 
in strength with relative humidity of the air have been made. 
Needless to say few laboratories are so equipped while thousands 
of tests are made daily which ignore moisture conditions. 

Fortunately the problem is simplified by the fact that we do not 
need to know the relative nor the absolute humidity of the air. 
What we require is the percentage of moisture contained in the 
sample. This may be known quickly without touching the sampie 
if we know the moisture content of a comparison sample hanging 
in the same room from the arm of a balance graduated to read 
directly in per cent of moisture carried. 

A moisture indicator of this sort is shown in Fig. 1. The average 
Paper may carry on a rainy day as high as 19 per cent of its dry 
weight of moisture. The instrument is therefore graduated to 
read from 0 to 20. 


Having determined by a series of experiments the variation in 
strength with moisture content of any particular grade of paper, 
it is easy to read the indicator and apply the corréction. 

Below is a series of determinations made on a good bond and an- 
other series on a kraft wrapping paper. 


Strength of Bond Paper 


Moisture 


Readings of Instrument Force 
Content (eight sheets) in Grams 
oe; ee ee ae ee 
0.0 6: Be b> Boies SB aS 60 
0.06 19 19 18 19 19 195 19 19 19 76 
0.10 ae Gee SE 28. OR 2 2 ee 88 
0.13 SH A BSB A Bit Bee Hw 96 
0.16 a ee ee BB Be eB Be 105 
Strength of Kraft Wrapping Paper 
Moisture Readings of Instrument Force 
Content (eight-sheets ) in Grams 
1 2 3 4 5 6 Av. 
0.00  . cee a. a 38 37 37 300 
0.066 51 48 53 51 49 48 50 400 
0.09 52 55 ee. ae 48x... SS 52 416 
0.15 Ss SS: € +2. ee 62 500 


While the measurements on the bond are, of course, much more 
uniform the variations in strength with humidity are much the same 
for both specimens. 
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THe ELEMENDORF TEARING TESTER SHOWING THE SPECIMEN TORN 
AND THE PoINTER INDICATING FORCE 


The Elmendorf tester is shown in Figs. 2 and 3. Its indications 
are perfectly dependable to 1 per cent and each test gives the 
average strength of a tear 36 centimeters long. It is easy to make 
four tests on one set of specimens without removing them from the 
machine, thus giving in less than two minutes a measurement 
covering a tear 144 centimeters or over four feet long. 





The use of the Elmendorf tester in conjunction with the Thwing 
moisture indicator will mark a distinct advance in the accurate 
measurement of the strength of paper. 

The moisture indicator is, of course, equally useful for use in 
measurements of bursting strength, tensile strength and basis 
weight, all of which quantities vary directly with the moisture 
content. 


NOTES OF THE KALAMAZOO TRADE 


Kalamazoo local No. 52, International Papermakers, have voted 
to enlarge the organization by the admission of all employees in 
paper mills. At a meeting held Wednesday evening, April 6, it 
was voted to organize the finishing room employees and all day 
workers into a separate local, with the idea of later taking them 
into full membership in the International. At the same session the 
local union enrolled 25 to 30 new members. 

M. C. J. Billingham, of Billingham & Cobb, paper mill engi- 
neers and architects, has been elected president of the Kalamazoo 
Home and Garden Club, an organization formed to carry out a 
definite campaign for the general beautification of the city along 
systematic and effective lines. Mr. Billingham has brought H. D. 
Hemenway, a Chicago expert, to Kalamazoo. He will have charge 
of all work to be done here. 

The Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Company will make a com- 
prehensive exhibit at the big business show to be held in San 
Francisco, Cal., this month. George P. Wigginton, president of 
the company; Floyd Manning, factory superintendent and most of 
the company’s sales force have gone to the Golden Gate city to 
attend the gatherings there. 

Frank H. Milham, president of the Bryant Paper Company, has 
returned from a business trip to New York City. 

Selig Stern, president of the Star Paper Company, has returned 
from California. 





Tue ELMENDORF TEARING TESTER WITH SPECIMEN IN 
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Me 


Annual Meeting Is One of the Most Interesting and Best Attended in the History of the Organization 
—Edward F. Herrlinger, of Edward F. Herrlinger & Co., Cincinnati, Is Chosen President of the 
Association for the Ensuing Year—Important Railroad Resolution Is Presented for the Approval of 


the Convention—Various Well Known Paper Merchants Speak—List of the New Officers. 


ovenevnnneneencesevenennaenoraenesaanariat tren vreau weary 


The annual meeting of the Coarse Paper Division of the Na- 
tional Paper Trade Association was called to order at 2 o'clock 
this afternoon, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, by Vice- 
president Edward F. Herrlinger. 


The Chairman’s Address 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, we have quite a program arranged 
for this afternoon, and in order to expedite matters it has been 
suggested that we waive the reading of the minutes of the last 
regular meeting. I hope it will meet with your approval. 


Here we are again and for what 
purpose? To mingle with one an- 
other; break bread together, and 
instill in each other the self-esteem 
and the mutual respect and con- 
fidence which are essential to the 
welfare of our industry, as it is 
to all others. When we hold a 
convention, we live up to our be- 
lief in the value of personal con- 
tact; our belief in the influence of 
the spoken word. Interchange of 
ideas is more rapid in conversation 
than it is in writing and the per- 
sonality of the speaker has 
greater opportunity to make itself 
felt. 

A successful convention requires 
speakers as well as hearers; and 
the speakers here today have real 
messages to deliver. The true 
value of the message does not de- 
pend upon the eloquence with 
which it is clothed, but undeniably 
there is a gain in effectiveness 
when the words are well chosen 
and neatly spoken. We should al- 
ways feel. complimented when the 
speaker has prepared his address 
with evident care. More impor- 
tant than all else, however, are the 
character and achievements of the 
speaker himself, whose true worth 
will always throw added force into 
his opinions. The program for 
this session has been chosen with 
due regard to the foregoing con- 


siderations, and I shall make my , 


address as brief as possible, in 





SusvauenegeueonanscqoeceneataneonsaneneanecsoavessueseaeauesegeseaeenaseseutscaeoessaeeesgBNONeNREANOROR EOE EDONEE HOOT LENT 


Hndttneet inant 


Funes 


— 


order that I may not block the traffic nor clog the main line. 
Our organization is remarkably free from jealousy and carping 
criticism; it is surpassingly imbued with the spirit of fairminded- 


ness. Our membership has always rendered kindly judgments upon 


its officers and employees. 


Nevertheless, I cannot refrain from 


saying that I have never been able to understand why so large a 





E. F. HEerrtincer, PRESIDENT. 


activities of our Association. 


proportion of our members fail to take an active part in the 
What is the reason? Are they un- 
able to spare the time? Or does their sense of modesty impel them 
to a feeling of unfitness or incapacity for this kind of endeavor? 


My opinion, speaking from a 
limited experience, is that here, as 
elsewhere, ordinary business judg- 
ment and diligence, combined with 
prudence and discretion, are suffi- 
cient. No great talent, no distin- 
guished ability is required, and as 
for fear, masquerading under the 
name of modesty, let us free our- 
selves. As the poet says, “Not 
failure, but low aim is crime.” 
Considering how Abraham Lincoln 
grew by testing his strength with 
each new problem; considering 
how Charles M. Schwab, with the 
most limited literary advantages, 
has through practice and determi- 
nation, developed an ability to 
speak forcibly and convincingly to 
gatherings of thousands of men; 
why then should we hesitate to en- 
counter new worth-while experi- 
ences, to develop our own ability, 
to deliver our own messages? As 
salesmen—and most of us are 
salesmen—we address an audience 
of one, or possibly several buyers, 
at one time. In public speaking 
we address a larger number, but 
why should we be backward, so 
long as we have a real message? 

I have spoken on this topic at 
greater length than might seem 
necessary, and it is a subject in 
regard to which, as you well 
know, I have not specialized. But 
I do believe that every business 
man should acquire at least a re- 
spectable ability at speaking in 
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public. The business man is a thinking man; let him speak for him- 
self on the proper occasion. It is not always necessary to procure 
some lawyer or other trained talker to raise his voice in our behaif. 
Speaking in public constitutes only one small factor in the affairs 
of a trade association, but it is important, and I have laid stress 
upon it because I think that it is the one bugbear that frightens 
the average business man. For all other tests which may be put 
upon him, the average business man down deep in his heart, knows 
full well that he is really qualified. 

Therefore, to the member who is inactive, I say: Think over 
this matter; make up your mind to be active! You will find the 
work interesting and instructive; you will find that it educates 
the mind, and broadens one’s view of life and its problems. Why 
should not each one do his part—thus dividing both the honors 
and the responsibilities ? 

Our Assistant Secretary’s report covers in condensed form the 
activities of our Association throughout the past year, and a com- 
parison with previous years. We have, as you know, broadened 
our field of endeavor, thereby increasing the benefits which each 
member will receive. The advantages of this enlarged service will 
gradually become more apparent, in proportion to the degree of 
experience acquired by those to whom the new work is intrusted. 
While the expense for each membership house has been corre- 
spondingly increased, the results promise to justify fully the increase. 

An association such as ours cannot keep its members continually 
informed of its activities, because a large part of the work is 
preliminary and directed toward the discouraging of unfair legisla- 
tion, aimed at our industry, and likewise toward unacceptable 
customs creeping into the busi- 
ness. 

Recent happenings in the paper 
industry are so well known to 
you as to require no detailed re- 
cital from me. We came down 
from the peak of high prices as 
we expected, but probably with 
less injury to the public and our- 
selves than has been the case in 
any other really large industry in 
the country. The financial and 
economic disturbances incident to 
the war have left the Pulp and 
Paper Manufacturers and Mer- 
chants in a remarkably sound 
condition; but we are now pass- 
ing through what can safely be 
said to be the most inactive 
period in our industry for many 
years. This condition naturally 
breeds “pessimism.” While it 
is not necessary, however, that 
we should adopt the sometimes 
insincere attitude of the  so- 
called “Spouting Optimist,” 
nothing could be worse than to 
contract what is known as “In- 
curable Pessimism.” 

I believe our business is in bet- 
ter condition than most others 
and all that remains for us to do 
is to have faith in it. Our busi- 
ness will come back just as soon 
as a healthy condition warrants 
it; and sooner than this we do 
not want it. 

Let us keep a stiff upper lip 
and remember that old adage, 





Wiutiam C. Riveway. 






“The Harder the Battle, the More Glorious the Victory.’ 

During a period such as that through which we are now pass- 
ing, the mills may be tempted to accept business from other than 
their regular established channels, and I would like at this time 
to again urge the members to use their best individual efforts with 
their mill connections to induce them to respect the rights of the 
distributor. It behooves us to insist that the mills market their 
products through the legitimate merchant as the safest, most re- 
liable and most efficient medium of reaching and dealing with 
both the small and the large consumers. 

It is also quite likely that at the present time our mill connections 
will look with more favor upon our many requests to re-establish 
the pre-war terms covering the sale of their product; and I urge 
you not to relax your individual efforts in this direction. 

It is one of the maxims of American public life, that “constant 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” Let us remember that this 
maxim is of universal application—even in the affairs of the 
paper distributor. 


Conference Committee’s Report 


The next on the program is the report of the Conference Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Charters K. Higgins: This morning, after a lapse of prac- 
tically five years, we again were fortunate in having a conference 
with the manufacturers of coarse paper. 

I think all those present admit it was more successful than we 
had anticipated. We met at 11 o’clock, and at 1:20 we were still 
going strong, and only lack of food kept us from continuing. The 
manufacturers came out with 
several frank statements on broad 
questions of policy, which we 
were very much interested in, 
and we feel that we have now 
once more started a movement 
which will be very instructive 
and helpful to us in the future. 


Statistician’s Report 


The Chairman: Next, gentle- 
men, is the report of the statis- 
tician. 

Mr. W. M. Farrar, Jr.: In 
1919, there were 43 Class “A” 
members reporting Coarse Paper 
Statistics. In June, 1920, when 
the Coarse Paper Statistics were 
transferred to the New York of- 
fice, there were 54 Class “A” and 
3 Class “B” members reporting. 
From June, 1920, to January, 
1921, we increased the Class “B” 
membership by 12 and at the be- 
ginning of this year, there were 
64 Class “A” and 3 Class “B” 
members reporting, an increase 
in the Class “A” membership of 
approximately 50 per cent since 
1919. 

Up to June of last year, the 
Chicago office had been picturing 
graphically the Purchase and 
Shipment curves of 54 Class “A” 
members on a tonnage basis, bas- 
ing the curves on the weekly re- 
ports of those members. 

On June 30, we received re- 
ports of Physical Inventories 
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This machine requires a floor space of 5’ x 14’; the small size, 4’ x 10’. For direct connection to motor, the bed- 
plate and shaft are cut off just beyond the middle bearing, which shortens the length of the machine about three 
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The harder the fiber is to handle, the greater the results in using these machines. 

On Rope Manilas, on Kraft Papers, Fiber Boards, Wall Board, Leather Board or Pulp Screenings, they do spe- 
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Write us for further information. 
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from almost 100 per cent of the reporting members and we asked 
the subscribers to begin reporting the paper actually invoiced to 
them each week, which we plotted graphically on the charts with 
the Purchase and Shipment curves. This additional report of 
paper invoiced enabled us to give a monthly Stock on Hand com- 
parison with the Physical Inventories taken June 30¢ 

This could not be done last year because Purchases, as provided 
in our instructions, included all orders placed by a member and 
accepted by the seller either for immediate or future delivery, 
while Paper Invoiced covered all paper invoiced to the member 
during that week, that is—paper actually received and in transit. 

Members also undoubtedly reported orders to the mills, that were 
not accepted by the mills, in their purchase reports, that is—a 
member would place an order with the mill which the mill would 
not accept. The member would then place the same order with 
another mill which the mill accepted. Then both these orders 
would be reported to us as Purchases. Members should report 
as Purchases only orders accepted by the mills. 


Prior to the transfer of the statistics to the New York office, 
the graphic charts were plotted on a weekly tonnage basis, but in 
order to give the members a clearer picture of conditions in the 
trade, the charts were changed to a percentage basis and plotted 
each month instead of each year. 

We believe the new method of picturing the curves, in addition 
to being better from a statistical standpoint, has been more il- 
luminating to the members. 

We continued to send out return sheets showing weekly ton- 
nage figures of all the reporting members. We believe the re- 
ports of members have not always been as accurate as they might 
have been and are suggesting several methods of overcoming 
errors which tend to falsify the charts and return sheets. Clerical 
errors on the part of the employees who make out the reports, 
either in copying the wrong figures, adding extra digits, or by 
misunderstanding the instructions, are the most common. We be- 
lieve members can eliminate these errors to a certain extent by 
requiring all clerks who handle their statistics to read the coarse 
paper instructions and follow them explicitly. We also requested 
members to have all reports verified and initiated by some execu- 
tive before they are sent to the National Association office. We 
have found verification of these reports by an executive very 
often has revealed clerical errors that were obvious from a mere 
inspection. 

Cancellations either from customers or to the mills should also 
be reported and these cancellation figures should be entered in 
red ink, either on the purchase or the shipment forms. 

Pursuant to a motion passed at the last annual meeting, monthly 
charts and weekly return sheets were sent to all non-reporting 
members of the Coarse Paper Division for three months in order 
to secure more members to contribute towards the statistics, and 
we have had several inquiries from non-reporting members since. 
We do not believe, however, that the additional subscribers ob- 
tained by this method offset the extra expense of charts and sta- 
tistical forms, because the non-reporting members could not ap- 
preciate statistical information over a short period of time unless 
they had helped to contribute towards it and understood our 
basis for arriving at the results pictured. 

When the Coarse Paper Statistics first were transferred to the 
New York office, the weekly reports of some houses failed to 
arrive in time for compilation, but a few telegrams in explanation 
corrected this, and all the Class “A” members have reported very 
faithfully ever since. 

In Headquarters, Room H-116, we have wall charts showing 
the trend of coarse paper, which I shall be very glad to explain 
to any member who may be interested. 


Report of Assistant Secretary Higgins 
The next is the report of the Assistant Secretary. 
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“In view of the fact that I know you are all anxious to hear 
those of our members who have so kindly consented to speak at 
this meeting, I will make my report as brief as possible, just calling 
your attention to certain phases of our activity in which I think 
you would be interested and to one in particular in which I feel 
you should be interested. 

“It is with pleasure that I announce the addition of 43 members 
to the Coarse Paper Division. This number includes new members 
who have joined local associations during the year, as well as 
some former members of the National Association who have added 
coarse papers to their regular lines, and others who carried suffi- 
cient stocks to entitle them to membership in the Coarse Paper 
Division, but who had never actually been placed on our member- 
ship list. Our records now show that of the total membership of 
the National Association, 276 are affiliated with our Division, 


Collection Department 


“I should like to pause momentarily at this point to say a word 
or two about our Collection Department which was made a national, 
instead of a local, service last October. 

“There is one feature of this service in which I have been disap- 
pointed and that is, although this service is supposed to be rendered 
to all members of our Coarse Paper Division, in reality only one 
comparatively small group is making use of this Department. This 
group is composed almost entirely of members of the Middle 
States Wrapping Paper Association who well know the success we 
have had in collecting overdue accounts. I am afraid the reason 
others have not sent us accounts lies in the fact that some credit 
men go on the theory it is a reflection on their ability to be forced 
to send accounts to us. I hope you as executives will correct this 
feeling if you find it to be the case in your organization and will 
instruct your credit men to turn accounts over to us as a matter 
of routine before you sue or before you turn them over to a collec- 
tion agency in your city. We know by past experience what we 
have accomplished for others and we can do the same for you, if 
you will give us the opportunity. All that is necessary is for you 
to send us a statement in duplicate of the account; we do the rest. 

“Last February it came to the notice of my office that a certain 
bill had been introduced in the Ohio State Legislature which would, 
if it became law, cause a severe loss to certain of our members. doing 
business in Ohio. 

“The bill provided ‘all hotels and restaurants in their state shall 
hereafter maintain in the main public. wash room linen or cotton 
towels in sufficient quantities so that no two or more persons will 
he required.to use same towels unless it has been first washed.’ 

“The bill was reported to be sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Commercial Travellers. It was opposed by the Hotel Men’s 
Association and the National Paper Trade Association. A con- 
ference was held in Columbus at which the attorney for the Hotel 
Men’s Association, the President of that Association, and myself 
were present. 

“Our members were immediately notified and in addition Mr. 
Hugh P. Baker, Secretary of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. E. H. Naylor, Secretary of several associations 
composed of manufacturers, received letters containing copies of the 
Bill. The result was a flood of protests to the senators on the 
Committee on Public Health, to which committee the bill had been 
referred. The final result was that the bill was never reported from 
the committee and is believed to be as dead as the proverbial 
coornail. 


Cost Accounting Plan 


“Those of you who were in Chicago at the special meeting 
devoted to the presentation of the new cost account system will be 
interested to know that 19 firms, all members of the Coarse Paper 
Division, have notified me that they have installed the new system 
at least in part. Mr. Cree will give you a detailed report of this 
matter tomorrow, so I will not say further in this connection now. 
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Reduction of Operating Expenses 


“The question of reducing operating expenses is one of the most 
important which squarely faces the paper merchant today. In 
order to learn what action had been taken along these lines a 


questionnaire was sent out, the replies to which revealed some 
interesting data. 


“The first question dealt with the reductions already made, first 
in the wages of employees and secondly in the number of employees. 


“Right here I might say that the percentages given are based on 
97 replies which reached my office on or before April 4th.” 


“To return to the first question, The replies showed that 53 per 
cent had made reductions of some kind or another, and that the 
average reduction in wages was 12 per cent, and the saving made 
by reducing the number of employees averaged 13 per cent. 

“The third question showed that 55 per cent of those firms whose 
replies were considered had restricted their credits in some way 
and were making more energetic attempts to collect overdue 
accounts. 

“The replies to the fourth question disclosed the fact that 80 per 
cent of the firms believed the last six months of 1921 would show 
a gradual improvement in volume, and of the 80 per cent 61 mem- 
bers believed prices at that time would be lower than the level as 
shown on March 30. 

“Just one more fact-to which I wish to call your attention in this 
connection, and that is that 47 per cent of the replies show that up 
to March 30 no reductions had been made either in the wages or 
number of employees. This seems strange, at least to me, that after 
practically seven months of a severe depression no attempt has 
evidently been made by these firms to cut down operating expenses 
by either of these methods. 

“In closing, there is one matter to which I should like to direct 
your attention for a few moments. As you know the National 
Association has spent considerable time and money in its efforts to 
induce our membership to adopt a uniform method of accounting. 
There is no doubt about the advantage of having proper costs, but 
how insignificant they appear if the man who does your buying 
does so at the wrong time and you find yourselves loaded with 
large stocks, facing a steadily declining market. You are forced 
to the conclusion that your buyer made a grave error in judgment 
and his estimate of the economic situation at the time he placed his 
orders was incorrect. Now we come to the point, did he guess at 
conditions, basing his opinion on the gossip of the trade? If he 
did not guess, upon what did he base his decision? 


“Now we have a group of Coarse Paper merchants among our 
membership who did not try to guess the market. They know 
just how much paper they had sold each month. They knew the 
normal buying power of their market. They knew exactly how 
much they had in the warehouse, and how much they had on order. 
They saw the handwriting on the wall. They consulted together 
over the question, ‘Shall we continue to buy as we have been buy- 
ing?? They went over their facts and they said NO, we have 
enough. Now please notice the difference between the first buyer 
who thought he knew, but didn’t, and the others who had the facts, 
and knew they had them. 

“Now you ask what did the ‘wise virgins’ have that the other 
fellow didn’t. Well, here is the man who will give you the key 
to the situation, and my plea is that, having received the key, you 
will use it. 

“I take pleasure in introducing Mr. C. H. Morian, vice-president 
and general manager of the J. L. N. Smythe Company of Phil- 
adelphia.” 

The Chairman: Before we hear from Mr. Morian I think the 
Chair ought to say something in reference to this report the as- 
sistant secretary has just rendered us. I think we are to be con- 
gratulated upon having an assistant secretary who can render so 
concise a report. It is evident he veritably lives in this business. I 
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think we are to be congratulated on having Mr. Higgins as our 
ass'stant secretary. 


Mr. Morian Speaks 


Now, if Mr. Morian will enlighten us on this matter! 

Mr. C. H. Morian: During the year 1920 the distributors of 
Coarse Paper felt that it would be a banner year as far as profits 
were concerned. On account of the radical appreciation of the 
stocks on hand, due to advances in prices made by the mills, the 
profits, up until the last quarter of 1920, were indeed very pleas- 
ing, but beginning in the month of October the demand for wrap- 
ping paper declined rather abruptly, leaving the majority of Coarse 
Faper distributors with stocks far in excess of normal needs. 

Since October these stocks have depreciated between 30 and 40 
per cent in value, which means that a house carrying $100,000 
vorth of stock took a loss of $30,000 to $40,000, and a house carry- 
ing $500,000 worth of stock, took a loss of $150,000 to $200,000, 
which in many cases would practically wipe out the profits of the 
year, and possibly show a loss for the year’s business. Such a 
condition as this is considered most unfortunate, and a few of us 
have found, or tried to discover a remedy for the situation. The 
usual procedure for a man who has found himself considerably 
over-stocked on the top of the market, is to try to unload this stock 
at the best attainable prices on a declining market. Such a policy 
as this not only injures himself, but also his neighbors, some of 
whom may be operating their business on an efficient basis. It is 
like a spoiled apple in a barrel, the good apple will soon feel the 
effect of associating with the bad apples. In other words, this dis- 
tributor tries to correct an error that has been made, and which 
cannot be corrected as far as profit is concerned. The money has 
been lost and cannot be regained. Under such conditions, the over- 
stocked distributor begins to unload his stock thinking he will beat 
the other fellow, who is in the same condition, in the race to un- 
load, but the other distributor had the same thing in mind, and as 
a natural result prices are cut to a point where there is no profit 
even on the reduced replacement costs. Furthermore, the lack of 
demand prevents the absorption of these excess stocks even at re- 
duced prices. Usually the merchant that tries to unload on an 
overstocked declining market is the same merchant that was urging 
his friends in the business to get a longer price for their goods on 
the rising market. In other words, he was a “good sailor when the 
weather was clear.” 

In the Philadelphia Coarse Paper Trade, many of us believe we 
have found a remedy for this condition. For the past two years 
the members of the Coarse Paper Division of the Philadelphia 
Paper Trade Association have been giving more attention to ton- 
nage statistics than has been given to the matter of prices, and 
from the information that has been secured in various parts of the 
country since January 1, it is an undeniable fact that the stocks of 
the members of the Philadelphia Coarse Faper Division were 
nearer normal on January 1 than those of the average merchant in 
any other section of the country, and, therefore, Philadelphia dis- 
tributers have saved many thousands of dollars of profits earned in 
the year 1920. 

For a year and a half prior to January 1, 1919, the Coarse Paper 
merchants of Philadelphia had an association where selling prob- 
lems were discussed and cussed. As we all know when the Ar- 
mistice was signed every distributer of paper in the country was 
loaded with heavy stocks, and the distributers who were weak 
financially immediately began to unload in a very radical manner, 
and such has been the case during the past four months. During 
the slump in business in early 1919, the members of the Philadel- 
phia Coarse Paper Division decided to reorganize their division 
and study some of the fundamentals of their own business. Mr. 
A. N. Kimmey, statistician, was selected as statistical secretary. 
Those distributors who did not have perpetual inventories were 
shown the advantages of same, and installed them. After this was 
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accomplished, and the first milestone in the journey of progress 
was passed, individual members reported to our secretary the sales 
carried in stock. These reports were totaled and then reported to 
the individual members by the secretary. Individual graphic charts 
were prepared for the individual members, and a master chart was 
made by Mr. Kimmey for discussion at monthly meetings. The 
individual charts show the trend of the sales of the individual mem- 
ber and purchases in tons as compared with the local and national 
associations sales and purchases (note again tons and not dollars). 
The system embraces too broad a subject to cover it in detail in 
the time alloted, but some of the results that are obtainable from 
the study of these statistics are as follows: 

Take, for instance, No. 1 Kraft, which we all carry in stock. 
Our perpetual inventory shows how many rolls or reams of any 
particular size and weight are sold over a weekly, monthly or 
yearly period, and it shows how often the stock of any particular 
size and weight is turning over. This enabling us to discontinue 
carrying dead sizes and weights. From this perpetual inventory we 
gather figures showing the sales in tons each week for each grade. 
These figures are totaled each month, and our company is enabled 
to know within a minute’s time what our average weekly, monthly 
or yearly sales in tons of any grade of paper were over 1918, 1919 
and 1920. We, therefore, know how many tons of each particular 
grade we have in stock on the first day of each month, and our 
total stock of all grades on hand in tons each month. Thus the 
figures gathered and recorded from our perpetual inventory en- 
ables us to more intelligently make our purchases for stock elim- 
inating the “guess” in making such purchases. (Note that all these 
figures are in tons and not dollars). For instance, if we come to 
the conclusion, after studying general conditions, securing opin- 
ions from the press and from our monthly meetings, and such 
agencies as Babson, that the demand is going to increase, we then 
decide that we should have in stock, and on order for stock, four 
months’ supply, the amount that should be ordered can be figured 
out in less than 5 minutes. We turn to our record of stock on 
hand, and on order for stock such as No. 1 Kraft, and find that we 
have two months’ supply in stock, and, on order for stock, as com- 
pared with past history of sales in tons. We can then instruct our 
order clerk to look over the various sizes of No. 1 Kraft and or- 
der two months’ supply of that grade. 

A close study of these tonnage figures teaches the sales manager 
that the territory which he serves is able to consume a certair 
amount of tonnage of his goods, and no matter how high or how 
low the price, that particular market cannot consume any more 
tonnage than its equipment allows. Over an average period, the 
reputation, sales and delivery equipment and financial responsibility 
of any distributer will entitle him to a certain amount of the going 
business in the locality which he serves, and, given a certain qual- 
ity of merchandise, his volume of sales will not be appreciably in- 
creased by cutting his neighbor’s prices. 

Our Statistical Association in Philadelphia is two years old. 
Our individual members are able to make a total of the tonnage 
sold by all of the members of that association during the past two 
years, and compare these sales with his own total sales for the 
same period. He can then figure what proportion of the total sales 
were his own sales, and in a rising or falling market he is always 
able to figure out each week whether or not his individual sales 
compare favorably with the total sales of the association, as com- 
pared with the past history of these sales. It is rather reassuring 
to a sales manager when orders are few and far between, and when 
his salesmen are complaining of keen competition, to compare his 
sales to those of the association and find he is holding his own. 
Thus the sales manager, knowing that he is getting his share of 
the going business, will think twice before allowing a salesman 
to cut his competitor’s prices. 

The statistical work accomplished by the National Association 
has been very interesting, but from our experience in the local as- 


sociation the time has arrived when more serious consideration 
should be given to this particular work by members. Many 
years of hard work and considerable money have been spent in 
developing a uniform cost system, which is of little use in figuring 
the cost of doing business, unless proper intelligent attention is 
given the purchasing end of the business. One supplements the 
other in making the completed business cycle, and a business omit- 
ting either one is like a twin screw ocean liner with only one pro- 
peller working. The National Faper Trade Association should 
have a statistical department as thorough and broad in its work 
as the “Wrapping Paper Manufacturers’ Bureau.” This means 
considerable expense, for this class of work cannot prove of proper 
value unless it is done in a big, thorough and comprehensive man- 
ner. There should be inaugurated a uniform perpetual inventory 
system, which should be a simple matter for the Coarse Paper 
Division on account of the standard grades, sizes and weights car- 
ried by all members. After a uniform perpetual inventory is es- 
tablished, then a system could be installed for collecting these fig- 
ures for use and comparison by individual members, as well as by 
the national and local associations. These figures should then be 
pictured on the graphic charts, and studied, not read, at frequent 
meetings by the local associations and National Association. As it 
is at present the figures that are sent to the reporting members 
which number about fifty to sixty, cannot be studied efficiently, and 
the individual members, therefore, do not get the benefit from these 
figures that they could get if the inventory system and the man- 
ner of collecting and studying the individaal tonnage figures were 
uniform, and were given more serious thought and study by in- 
dividual members and local associations. This is not a criticism of 
any individual or the work done by the National Association, but 
the argument is this—the point has been reached where we must 
develop our statistical work along the lines indicated to know and 
not to guess. If this is done we firmly believe that the benefits 
to individual members will be so evident that he who runs may 
read, and instead of coaxing the distributers to report, they will be 
placed in a position where they cannot afford to miss the benefits 
of this work. 


The full benefit of the present reports of the National Associa- 
tion is not being derived by the individual members, and this condi- 
tion cannot be improved until the individual members and the Local 
Association decide on a uniform plan that should be developed in 
conjunction with the National Association. 

The Chairman: I am sure we are very grateful to Mr. Morian 
for the wonderful paper he has just read us. I think we should 
give him a vote of thanks. 

On motion a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Morian for his 
paper. 

The Chairman: We have another very interesting speaker here 
this afternoon in Mr. Rosenthal, of Indianapolis. I think his paper 
is entitled “The Policy of Selling Short.” Some of you stock 
brokers may know what that means. I don’t. Mr. Rosenthal. 


Mr. Rosenthal’s Remarks 


Mr. A. M. Rosenthal: The subject to be discussed in this paper is 
not of my own choosing. Our worthy Secretary, in asking me to 
prepare something for this meeting made the particular request that 
I develop this definite subject ; he also limited me to fifteen minutes, 
so—with apologies in advance—I am going to presume to tell you 
in these fifteen minutes how to run your business—rather a large 
order don’t you think?—but I am making the attempt because I 
realize that after I have told you what to do you will have your 
own good judgment and will do as you please. 

The question is “whether or not the policy of anticipating 
declines in the market is a good one to follow; whether or not 
prices should be reduced by paper merchants before they receive 
lower prices from manufacturers.” This means: Shall we 
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continue as merchants whose practice it has been to act as dis- 
tributers—buying and selling in the market, adding to the cost of 
the material sold a sufficient margin to allow for overhead and 
profit, which is the usual function of a merchant, or shall we cease 
to be merchants and become quite like stock speculators, selling 
something which we do not own, guessing at its cost at some 
future date and selling for future delivery based on that guess? 
We admit there are times when a speculator, whether it be in 
paper or any other line, will strike it right. It is nevertheless an 
almost universal fact that any man who continues to try to guess 
the market for a period of time will inevitably find that the market 
has outguessed him and this guess work plan, to my mind, is a 
gamble that has not part in a legitimate business enterprise. 
Guessing is the difficult part of any game; the square gambler 
only needs an even chance to beat you if he lets you do the guessing. 

If this question had been asked prior to the world war it would 
have immediately answered itself, both in theory and in fact, for 
it is certain that six or seven years ago no merchant would actually 
have believed that the principle of selling the market short was a 
sound one to follow in a strictly merchandising business. Why 
then is it a topic so much discussed today? The fundamental prin- 
ciples of successful business operation have not changed; it 
therefore follows that something must be wrong with the fellows 
who are running the business. We have changed—not the principle 
of good business. In those good old days before the war we fol- 
lowed approved methods of merchandising. We bought at the 
lowest price possible, then added sufficient to our cost to take care 
of our expenses of every description and sufficient for a fair margin 
of profit, always aiming to keep our expenses down and to give our 
customers a fair price based on the market cost of our goods. 
We realized in those happy days that the paper business was one 
in which the continued patronage of a customer, that is repeat 
orders, was the most valuable asset that a concern possessed and 
it was by this legitimate method of merchandising that many 
successful paper houses were built up—paper houses which en- 
joyed the respect of every one with whom they came in contact 
e:ther as buyer or seller. 

Then came the speculative period, not only in the paper business 
but in all enterprises. During this period, I fear, fundamentals were 
lost sight of; the cost of goods seemed to be of little moment, the 
interests of the customer not a great deal more, and the cost of 
doing business was apparently disregarded almost entirely both 
by the manufacturers and the sellers of paper. In this speculative 
era, caused by conditions over which none of us actually had any 
control, practically all of us were very prosperous, that is to say 
at the end of the year we took our inventory at what it seemed to be 
worth at that time and, taking cognizance of our other assets, 
found we had apparently made substantial progress. This continued 
for several years, until finally it developed a state of mind among 
us all (and human nature is the same wherever you find it)—I say 
it developed a state of mind which imbued us with the idea that we 
were pretty clever business men; in fact almost geniuses. We 
developed a sense of ego that gave us supreme confidence in our- 
selves and in our business sagacity. When prices kept going up 
we thought we were using remarkable judgment—we were simply 
guessing right all the time we thought, but, as a matter of fact, 
we were just riding on the great tidal wave of prosperity; we did 
not stop to consider that we were fast losing sight of the most 
important element of a continuing successful business. When the 
tide began to recede we sought a safe place to land and while seek- 
ing a safe haven each of us had to work out our problems accord- 
ing to our position, and anything that was done to secure that 
safety can, with some reasonableness, be considered justifiable 
especially since we have lived through no similar experience. I 
feel though that the panicky methods followed and sales made with- 
out any regard to possible ultimate replacement value just because 
we had a note due at the bank or some bills were maturing, was 
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all wrong. Here we were engaged in a most staple business. If 
we had been simply merchandising in a legitimate way and were a 
little hard pressed because we. chose to keep our contracts with 
our mills and goods had piled up on us a little faster than our 
sales and collection could pay for, any one be he banker or man- 
ufacturer, would surely have taken care of our legitimate needs and 
will do so today, provided we deal with them frankly and candidly. 
I have the idea that the banker and manufacturer both will find 
a great many fellows in the same boat in which some of us may 
perhaps find ourselves today, and both are liable to be in a rather 
sympathetic frame of mind, provided, you can assure them that 
your situation is not the result of undue speculation. Surely he 
will not listen to you at all if he finds you are still trying to beat 
the market, so to speak. Now that we are beginning to see day- 
light, looking back we find that we are not such geniuses after all 
and. that we have made a lot of mistakes which were not then 
discernible because our ultimate inventories looked pretty fair in 
spite of them, but these mistakes seem so obvious to us now we 
wonder how we could have made them and we all know that if 
continued they would make for our undoing. 

I am therefore not going to discuss bygones, we cannot run the 
mill with the water that is past, but prefer to counsel with you 
for the present and future of our industry. Today the demand for 
paper is limited and the buying restricted absolutely to the imme- 
diate needs of the purchaser. Under such circumstances it is my 
firm conviction that price is not an important factor at all in effect- 
ing sales. Of course a buyer will endeavor to obtain the lowest 
price possible using every trick known in the art of buying goods 
(we perhaps do the same thing in making our purchases from the 
mills) but even a lower price will not increase the size of the 
crder today. Knowing this, it seems to me that we ought to stop 
guessing the market; we ought to take our market costs as a basis 
and, realizing that we are doing only a diminished volume of 
business which means a consequent increased percentage of over- 
head, we should determine that we must at least have our full 
margin of profit in order to make both ends meet. 

Here are some of the things that always happen when one 
starts guessing the market. If we happen to be smarter than our 
neighbor and do obtain business by quoting lower prices than the 
market warrants, and afterward the market goes below our quota- 
tion, such sales do not stay sold, because in such cases we must 
not forget that though we had the first guess and apparently 
guessed right, our customer has the last guess and he guesses he 
won't take the goods unless we reduce our price to meet the new 
conditions, or maybe if it happens to be a buyer whom we have 
not sold regularly he may take a notion to cancel the order with 
us and give it to his usual source of supply, especially if that source 
of supply comes along later with as low a price as ours. In some 
cases the customer may, with a keen sense of his contractual obliga- 
tions, take in the goods regardless of price but in times like these 
such a customer is likely to feel that he has been unfairly dealt 
with and we lose his good-will—so essential in a jobbing business. 
So it seems to me that in selling short, that is in anticipating 
declines in the market, it is a one-sided proposition altogether. If 
we guess wrong and the market goes up the customer gets the 
benefit; if we guess right and the market goes down our customer 
will get the benefit anyhow. Another very important result of 
disregarding the market in doing business is the effect upon our 
sales organizations. A paper salesman’s success is measured by the 
individual and initiative which he possesses, and is permitted to 
use. Let him start out with authority to disregard costs in effect- 
ing sales and then you have not only the heads of the company 
guessing as to what the future will bring forth, but you have your 
salesman guessing that those in authority may not have made the 
right guess and he takes another guess. As a result the whole 
system becomes a matter of speculative guess work rather than 
legitimate merchandising. 
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My theory of the merchant is that his goods should be worth 
replacement to him—no more and no less—that where he has 
made a mistake in buying he should take his loss and where the 
market has gone favorably for him he should take his profit. It 
should be the same way, it seems to me, all along the line from 
the manufacturer to the ultimate consumer. The paper manufac- 
turers must live if we dealers are to live, but we cannot afford 
to permit them to capitalize their mistakes at our expense any 


more than we have a right to ask our customers to pay for our 
mistakes. 


The policy of selling short is, to my mind, one of the important 
basic causes of unsettled conditions in the paper industry today 
and the mistrust and lack of confidence which prevails on all sides. 
Other large industries some time ago went down to a pre-war 
basis of value. Now I do not say pre-war prices, but the pre-war 
basis of figuring prices. They followed the method they formerly 
used in determining their selling prices; they figured the replace- 
ment cost of their raw materials on the actual stock on hand, 
disregarding the cost to them at the time of purchase, and then 
figured the other elements that go into their products as a part of 
the cost, and made their selling prices accordingly. About the only 
thing they have guessed at lately is what the excess profits tax is 
going to be and they, like ourselves, are hopeful that it will not 
be necessary to guess at that much longer. The result is that these 
industries today are on a firm footing, perhaps not doing as great 
a volume of business as during the recent inflated times, but doing 
a substantial, safe, solid business and—what is more than anything 
else—enjoying the confidence of the buyers in their line. This fact 
is true almost uniformly throughout the textile industry today. It 
could be just as true in the paper industry if the manufacturer and 
merchant had followed the same sensible policy. Confidence in 
values must be restored all along the line; short selling won’t do it. 


Let us try to forget the last few years and go back to our old 
happy days. We are in a better position today than ever to know 
actually what it costs to do business—thanks to the very excellent 
accounting system that was cutlined to us at our meeting last fall 
in Chicago. Today we have no excuse for not knowing what our 
costs actually are. Let us keep in mind that our profits in per cent 
need to be greater than heretofore because of the great shrinkage 
in the unit of value without a corresponding decrease in the cost of 
doing business, that through the last year the only thing we suffered 
when we took a big shrinkage in inventory was a beautiful paper 
profit—a profit that never actually existed in fact, while now we 
are making real losses of capital, in addition to the further shrink- 
age in value of goods. We may not be able to overcome imme- 
diately all the difficulties that are upon us, but by earnest work 
and going back to oldtime sound business methods of merchandising 
without speculation we are sure to come out on top. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, I am sure we are very much indebted 
to Mr. Rosenthal for his very instructive and interesting paper 
which he has read. The Chair will be glad to entertain a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Rosenthal. 


On motion a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Rosenthal for 
his paper. 

Mr. John J. Tracey: I should like to ask to what extent the 
members of the association as a whole have been notified of the 
Collection Department referred to by the assistant secretary in his 
report. I don’t know of anyone in the New England Association 
who has ever taken advantage of the Collection Department. I 
believe that some of them would if they had known of it. They 
may have been notified. 

C. K. Higgins: Every member of the Coarse Paper Division 
was circularized last October, through our Bulletin, advising them 
of the change. Perhaps through some error it did not reach you. 
We issue a weekly Bulletin from the Chicago office every Saturday, 
in which the subject was fully covered. 





Col. Smith of Louisville 


The Chairman: The Coarse Paper meeting would not be com- 
plete without our having a word from Col. Tom Smith, of Louis- 
ville. Could we have a few words from Col. Smith? 

Mr. Thomas Smith: I want to say this. These conventions and 
all these good papers and things we hear read reminds me of an 
old story which you probably all know about, of a southern planter 
years ago. The crop got so great that they gathered at a meet- 
ing of this kind to find out what they should do, and they unani- 
mously agreed they would put in a half crop. Each fellow went 
home, and next year the crop was double. That is the attitude 
of these gentlemen here. We listen to these good things and go 
home and never practice them. If you will go down on your 
knees and pray to have strength and courage to do things you 
know are right, we shall be better. 

Then ket us go up into the northwest and hear from Mr. Leslie. 


John Leslie, Minneapolis 


Mr. John Leslie, Minneapolis: Mr, Chairman, I want to con- 
gratulate the Coarse Paper Division on its progress. The chair- 
man will know what I mean when I say that. I want to say 
the two papers that I have listened to since I came into the room 
are two of the best papers I have ever heard in this association, 
and I have had the good fortune to be in this association since its 
beginning. We evidently have a great deal of talent here, gentle- 
men, and we evidently have a great many men of elevated ideals, 
and any message that I might bring to you today would fall into 
line with what these gentlemen have said, because I believe in 
standards. I don’t believe in the hit-or-miss plan, which includes 
the speculative idea of merchandise. I believe that every man 
should have a pride in his business, which is not entirely de- 
pendent on the balance sheet. I would like to see every paper 
man able to stand up on his two hind legs and look everybody 
in the face and expect them to say, “There stands an honest man,” 
and the only way you can do it, gentlemen, is by dealing fairly 
with the people with whom you do business, I mean you as a 
seller of merchandise. 

Have a price for your merchandise which has been arrived at 
as outlined in one of these papers, what it may cost, what is a 
fair profit. That is my price. Have the courage to lose an order 
once in awhile. Why, gentlemen, the great trouble with all kinds 
of business, particularly the one I am familiar with, is the ex- 
istence of the man who has not the courage to refuse an order. 
This is the message that came to us in those two papers today. 

Gentlemen, let us have a standard of our own, a standard that is 
not based on the David Harum idea, “Do unto the other fellow 
as he would do unto you, but do it first.” That is not the kind 
of standard you want. The only one that exists and lasts and 
continues is that of fair and honest dealings, so that we shall 
be regarded as merchants by those with whom we deal from 
either side of the fence, whether buying or selling. (Applause.) 


Frank E. Floyd, Indianapolis 


Mr. Frank E. Floyd, Indianapolis: Indianapolis has been already 
heard from, Mr. Chairman, with a very able paper. I really did 
not think that my contemporary was so wise in this game. 
(Laughter. ) 

I stand before you as one who has been nailed to the tree. In 
Chicago I said I thought this was only a flurry, but my goodness 
alive, it’s a snowstorm. I tried to kid myself into the belief this 
all would not happen. Rosenthal and I had many arguments. 

The one thing that impresses me most seriously regarding as- 
sociation work is the fact that if we really learn to know one an- 
other and disregard the item of selling between one another, 
association work has accomplished its purpose. Never before did 
the merchants of Indianapolis know each other until they got into 
this association work. We are friends, we are neighbors together. 
We do business on the square. 
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I have not been very active in the national work, but I was 
active in the Middle States, and I believe that the National or- 
ganization, if you pardon me, owes a great deal to the Middie 
States, so far as the Coarse Paper Division is concerned, and ii 
we get into the activities of the National Association, we shall be 
better off every one of us, learn to know each other better, and 
that always makes for good sound business ethics. 


O. A. Miller of the Advisory Council 

The Chaitman, I think we have a member of the Advisory 
Council here. Mr. O. A. Miller? 

Mr. O. A. Miller, Mr. President and gentlemen. .I did not 
expect to be called upon. I don’t know that I can add anything 
of interest. I want to endorse most heartily these splendid papers 
we have enjoyed this. afternoon. The gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me have said about everything I could think of and said 
it perhaps better than I. The few remarks of Mr. Floyd alone 
are full compensation to me for all the work that I did in the 
early days of this Association. When we can come together as 
he suggested being done in his own town or locality, if every 
locality could make the same sort of report that he does, we would 
be in much better condition than we are today. 
in the belief that we have reached that point. We never before 
have attained anything like the present unanimity of feeling. 

I have been greatly impressed since I have been here by the 
earnestness, the good fellowship that exists, and the high standard 
of sentiment as expressed. 

The chairman: Have you any helpful suggestions or hurtful 
criticism of the work in which the National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation is engaged, and the way in which it is conducting its af- 
fairs in your locality? 


But I am happy 


A. G. Plett 


Mr. A. G. Platt: Mr. chairman, I have enjoyed very much 
the papers that have-been read and the talks that have been made, 
and I asked myself the question is there any method whereby we 
can crystalize some of those things that we have listened to with 
so much profit, and develop them into use in our individual asso- 
ciation and in our individual business houses, get a little more 
definite. It would seem to me if the members of the Coarse Paper 
Division think favorably of the statistical program outlined by 
Mr. Morian, a method whereby that might be crystallized would 
be the appointment of a Statistical Committee, possibly with Mr. 
Higgins as chairman, in much the same manner as some years 
ago we started the cost accounting program, by appointing a cost 
accounting committee. The work of that committee should be 
to investigate the results of the statistical program of our Coarse 
Paper Division along the lines of the proposition as adopted in 


Philadelphia, or along some other lines that may be to the best 
interests of the association. But if the members do not favor 
a statistical program, it will be a mistake to appoint such a 
committee and let the committee do the work, if you are not going 
to follow it up. But I would make the suggestion that it might 
be a good proposition for some one to offer a motion to have such 
a committee appointed, with Mr. Higgins as chairman. 

The Chairman: The Chair would be glad to entertain a motion. 

Mr. Higgins: I think if we could put it across—and I see no 

reason why we could not—it would be the biggest thing we could 
do for the National Association. As I said, the cost accounting 
system is most valuable, but if we can develop another system that 
would aid your buyers in buying paper, just see what it would” 
mean if we could save them one bad mistake. It is a self-evident 
fact that this is what the association in Philadelphia did. They 
had facts to go on. They knew every week how much paper they 
had in their warehouses, how much they had on order, and they 
didn’t guess at it.. It is a remarkable thing to me to learn in talking 
with various merchants and some buyers how the facts in the 
case are ofttimes diametrically opposite to what they think. I 
have seen one or two occasions where this was absolutely true. 
I think it would be very valuable if you appreciate the fact that 
from all the charts I have seen it appears to be a fact, that the 
decline in tonnage has preceded the decline in price by about two 
months, and it seems a reasonable deduction to assume that if we 
had an increase in tonnage there might be in two months an in- 
crease in price. I very strongly suggest we do anything we can 
to make these statistics of real value. I feel personally that we 
have the tools now, but as yet we have not utilized them to the 
best end. 

Mr. Georce W. Warp: I understand, Mr. Higgins, you say you 
think the appointment of the committee as Mr. Platt has suggested, 
would be a good thing? 

Mr. Hicerns: 

Mr. Warp: 
committee. 


A very good thing. 


I make a motion that the Vice-President appoint the 


The motion was seconded. 


THe CHAIRMAN: It is moved and seconded that the Vice-Presi- 
dent appoint a committee—would you like to name the number? 

Mr. Warp: A committee of three, say. 

THe CHAIRMAN: A committee of three, who shall be termed 
the Statistic Committee. Are there any remarks? 

The motion prevailed, 

Tue CHAIRMAN: New Business. 
THE CHAIRMAN: I will be glad to entertain a motion to adjourn. 
On motion the meeting adjourned. 


MEETING OF THE FINE PAPER DIVISION 


The Annual Meeting of the Fine Paper Division was called to 
order at 10:00 o'clock to-day at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel by 
Vice-president Charles N. Bicknell, 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, as an opening attendance this is 
very gratifying. We have quite a program, and as we are late in 
starting we will get right under way. The first will be the report 
of the Vice-President, which I am going to ask Mr. Ridgway to 
read. I have something in the nature of an apology to offer from 
the fact that 1 have been suffering from a slight attack of ptomaine 
poisoning for several days, and I crave your indulgence. 


Report of Secretary Ridgway 
The following report was then read by Secretary Ridgway : 
We are gathered here to-day for the Annual Meeting of our 
Association after having closed the most successful calendar year 
in the history of the Paper Merchandising business. If the pres- 


ent year held forth promise of equal or even normal prosperity. for 
the members of this association, we might well have a jollification 
meeting here to-day. Instead, a serious business conference sug- 
gests itself in view of the present conditions. 

There is no doubt but that, “The party is over.” Business is not 
being thrust upon us at present, neither does well directed efforts on 
our part produce results that are in any way gratifying. 

The situation is serious but it is by no means hopeless, nor is it 
without its bright side. 

Paper is a staple commodity, as necessary to the conducting and 
promotion of business as food to the human being. 

When a man is ill his requirements of food are at a minim 1. 

When business is in the same condition very naturally its re- 
\ quirements are correspondingly light. 

a General business to-day is in the convalescent period and like 
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the human is building a healthy appetite for an increasing quantity 
of all kinds of merchandise, 

It is not a question of whether business is coming back but a 
question of how soon it is coming back. Many of the pertinent 
problems confronting us will come up for general discussion to- 
day. 

The best solution can only be obtained by a free expression of 
views. 

THE CHAIRMAN: 
Mr. Ridgway. 

(Secretary Ridgway read the following report). 

It is with extreme regret that we are unable to report a full 
twelve months of satisfactory business conditions since the last 
annual meeting and that even yet we can not predict a return 
in the near future to those conditions which made the paper busi- 
ness so pleasantly profitable during the past few years. For the 
first half of the year, business was ideal. Prices were high, the 
demand was active and profits-entirely satisfactory, but in the Fall 
the inevitable happened. Since then prices have fallen, the demand 
has almost entirely disappeared, and as a consequence profits have 
either shrunk to a point where they are barely visible, or have 
been completely wiped out and the balance sheet records an actual 
It would seem, however, that we have reached the point 
where the demand was about dragging bottom and any further fall- 
ing off was improbable, When the demand will begin to come 
back and how long it will take to approach normal, are questions 
we sincerely wish we felt we could correctly answer. If there exists 
a man who can accurately forecast the trend of general business 
and its restoration to normal, we are strongly of the opinion that 
Per- 
sonally, we do not happen to number such a man among our ac- 
quaintances and are, therefore, compelled to leave these questions 
unanswered. However, we have an uncontrollable impulse to make 
a few observations. The paper industry was among the very last to 
feel the depression which has swept over the country and we believe 
the same order will be maintained in its recovery. Likewise, we be- 
lieve that the length of time between the recovery of general business 
and the recovery of the paper industry rests on the ability of the 
latter to keep pace with general business in cost adjustment. Paper 
is so interwoven in the industry of the country that it is absolutely 
dependent on national conditions, and any belief that it can follow 
a course other than that of general business, or maintain itself on 
a war basis in times of peace is a fallacy. As a result of the war 
inflation was world wide and it is absurd to believe that any one 
industry can escape the universal deflation which is now under way. 
The deflation in fine papers has lagged behind that of general com- 
modities, but the more speedily it catches up the shorter will be the 
interval between the recovery of general business and that of the 
paper industry. 

Looking back, it is difficult to understand the unwillingness of the 
manufacturer of writing papers to make reductions in price before 
the end of the year. The desirability of so doing was clearly ap- 
parent to the merchant and we believe a considerable majority of 
rmanufacturers would now concede that the merchant was correct 
in his judgment. The fact, if it is a fact, would lead to the hope 
that in the future the manufacturer will lend a more attentive ear to 
the views of the merchant when expressed as forcibly as was his 
plea made last December for reduction in prices. 

This particular subject will be fully covered by the Chairman of 
your Writing and Cover Conference Committee and we offer him 
our apology for poaching on his preserves. 

The activities of the Book Paper and Cardboard Conference Com- 
mittees will likewise be presented by the Chairmen of the respective 
committees and we will make no comment thereon, except to bring 
to your attention that the Chairman and individual: members of the 
conference have, during the past year, given freely both of their 


The next will be the report of the Secretary, 


loss. 


he can likewise give the correct answers to these questions. 


time and money in unselfishly promoting the best interests of the 
paper merchant. In the work of these committees lies the greatest 
opportunity of improvement in relations between manufacturer and 
merchant but to procure the maximum results the committees must 
at all times have the fullest measure of support from the individual 
members. 


Reports on fine paper statistics will be made by the statistician of 
the Association later at this meeting. It was our intention to have 
pointed out from time to time during the past year some of the con- 
clusions to be drawn from the statistics at our disposal but within 
a few months after the annual meeting doubt arose as to the ac- 
curacy of some of the figures and it consequently was unwise to give 
publicity to conclusions based on possible inaccuracies. It was not 
until Fall that we were sure these inaccuracies existed and imme- 
diate steps were taken to eliminate them. We have no defense to 
offer for these errors except that we have been informed other 
associations have had similar experience in perfecting their systems. 
We certainly lacked the foresight necessary to anticipate the effect 
on our plan of some of the unusual conditions which arose last year. 
As an example, cancellations both from customer and to mill were 
unforeseen factors contributing to the inaccuracies. This failure 
leaves us with a shaken confidence during the coming year which 
may affect the statistics but we are sure the changes made in the 
plan remove all possibility of a repetition of the inaccuracies of the 
past. We believe there is little likelihood of new problems arising 
to throw the present figures out of line. At present, the charts 
issued are sent only to reporting members but we believe non- 
reporting members should have them. To prevent unintelligent 
competition and to furnish accurate information of business condi- 
tions are two of the objects of trade statistics and neither can bz 
fully attained in the paper merchandising industry until our statistics 
are placed in the possession of every member. 


Such general distribution would ultimately lead to a greater num- 
ber of members reporting for, as the value of the information was 
demonstrated, the non-reporting member could much more easily 
be induced to make his report. If any one doubts the value of sta- 
tistics, we would urge upon him to read the paper presented by Mr. 
Clark Morian at the Coarse Paper Division meeting yesterday, out- 
lining how the members of the Philadelphia Association put them to 
profitable use. It will opén the eyes of many. 


A simplified set of trade customs to cover the sale of paper by 
the merchant to his customer was adopted by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Fine Paper Division at its meeting last April. These 
customs, with full statement of the reasons for their adoption, were 
sent to the members in Bulletin No. 36, under date of May 4th, and 
the members were urged to use them in all catalogues ard price lists 
distributed to the printing trade. Any one who has inspected the 
compilation of trade customs recently issued by the American Writ- 
ing Paper Company cannot but be convinced of the hopelessness of 
their being understood, much less applied, by anyone not thoroughly 
conversant with the paper business. It should be noted in passing 
that this particular compilation not only contains a considerable 
number of errors but also customs which have not been adopted by 
manufacturers generally. Realizing that the simplified trade cus- 
toms should be more universally used, Bulletin No. 36 was reprinted 
in the April issue of “Paper Particulars,” and our purpose in men- 
tioning the subject at this time is to bring it directly to the attention 
of the members present in the belief that a consideration of the 
recommendation will lead to their universal use in all catalogues 
and price lists. 


Real progress has been made in the establishment of the 2% cash 
discount. It became effective in New York on December Ist and in 
the territory covered by the Baltimore & Southern Association on 
January lst. New England ran true to Yankee tradition but last 
week we received a wire announcing the acceptance of the innovatiun 
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effective May Ist next. This action places the entire country on a 
two per cent cash discount. 

There have been no converts during the year to the recommenda- 
tion of this Association of a 25 per cent differential is maintained at 
less than 25 per cent, notably the New York Association which stil] 
clings to a 20 per cent differential on the ground that because of 
the relatively larger number of broken package sales in New York, a 
greater differential is not justified. 

Generally speaking, the merchant has no cause to complain of 
the way in which the manufacturer has conducted his business. The 
theory that the manufacture and distribution of paper should be con- 
ducted as if they were two departments of one and the same business 
has been recognized with but few exceptions. In the past, periods 
of dull business have been accompanied by an increase of direct sell- 
ing and the members should at this time bend every energy to head 
off a tendency in that direction on the part of any manufacturer. The 
Association solicits reports of direct selling. 

Practically all manufacturers of fine papers have recognized the 
justice of the claim that the merchant should buy at a 3 per cent 
and sell at a 2 per cent cash discount. There were only a few mills 
changing from 3 to 2 per cent, which did not restore the 3 per cent 
when the reasons for our position were fully understood. We offer 
the prediction that those few mills which refuse will, within the next 
few months, restore the old discount for the basis of their refusal 
was the desire to obtain an indirect profit and indirect profits are 
sure to go in the readjustment of prices which is now well under 
way. We are also of the opinion that the F. O. B. mill price was 
established as an indirect profit and that in the readjustment, a 
delivered price will be restored. This Division, at each of the last 
two annual meetings, went on record favoring the delivered price, 
but it is possible some manufacturers will remain ignorant of that 
fact unless their attention is called to it by their customers. 

We are inclined to the opinion that the slowing down of business is 
apt to again bring to the front conflict between mill and private 
marks, in fact, indications of the intention of a number of manufac- 
turers to press their mill lines have recently been brought to our at- 
tention. We do not propose to enter into a discussion of the relative 
merits of mill and private marks but would call attention to the fact 
that the mill mark seems to be gaining favor with the merchant, 

In closing, we want to express the hope that at some no distant 
date there may be discovered a common ground on which the paper 
merchant and his customer, the printer, can make a start in construc- 
tive co-operation. There can be but little difference of opinion on 
the desirability of co-operation by the two industries but except 
here and there, there is no real co-operation between printer and 
paper merchant. We may be prejudiced in favor of the merchant, 
perhaps so much so that our views are of no value, but we never- 
theless believe both sides are to blame for the present lack of 
co-operation. Undoubtedly, the paper merchant was slow in his 
recognition of the undeniable right of the printer to protection on 
sales of paper by the merchant to the printers’ customer, but today 
there are but relatively few paper merchants who do not concede 
the principle and grant the printer full protection. The printer, in 
many localities, still believes it is his inalienable right to dictate 
to the paper merchant in matters which are clearly problems of 
merchandising and concerning which the buyer can have no such 
right. The only remedy we would suggest is the absolute protection 
of the printer in the matter of direct sales by every paper.merchant 
of the country and an honest effort to get closer to the printer’s 
problems. No real co-operation will, however, be possible until the 
printer recognizes the right-of the paper merchant to settle, without 
dictation from him, those problems which pertain solely to sound 
merchandising. 


Report of the Statistician 


The Chairman: We will have the report of the statistician, 


Mr. Farrar. 


Mr. W. M. Farrar, Jr. Fine Paper Report. During the year 
1919, figures were compiled from the Statistical Reports of 61 mem- 
bers of the Fine Paper Division and the trend of the Purchases 
and Sales of these houses was pictured graphically. In order to 
facilitate the recording of these reports and also to separate the 
regular subscribers from those reporting spasmodically, we sub- 
divided the members in January, 1920, into two classes—Class “A” 
and Class “B.” In order to be admitted to Class “A,” members 
must report regularly during a probation period of four months 
and upon completion of this period, they must -continue to report 
regularly to hold their Class “A” membership. Class “B” con- 
sisted of those new members who either had not met the four 
month prerequisite or did not report regularly. The graphic charts 
were based on the figures of Class “A” members only. During 
1920, we had 69 Class “A” members and 7 in Class “B.” Jn Janu- 
ary, 1921, 73 Class “A” members and 11 Class “B” members. Of 
the Class “B” members, 9 are reporting regularly and by May first 
the Fine Faper Statistics will be based on the combined reports of 
82 members as against 61 members in 1919, an increase of 2! 
members. 

January, 1920, members first began reporting paper invoiced to 
them and the combined figures of the Class “A” members were 
shown graphically on the charts in addition to the Purchase and 
Sales curves. This report was required because the Purchase 
report covered ail orders placed by a member and accepted by the 
seller either for immediate or future delivery, while the paper in- 
voiced report covered all paper invoiced to the member during that 
month, that is—paper actually received and in transit. 

We discovered early last summer that some members were in- 
cluding in their Purchase reports orders to the mills that were not 
accepted, that is—a member placed an order with a mill which the 
The member would then place the same order 
with another mill which the mill accepted. ‘Then both orders 
would be reported to us as Purchases. We immediately issued 
instruction to report as Purchases only orders accepted by the 
mills. We also found that to show correctly Stock on Hand from 
month to month, it would be necessary for the members to report 
actual shipments to customers in addition to the sales report al- 
ready required. Sales and shipments, as provided in our instruc- 
tions were not the same, as shipments included paper actually 
shipped to customers whether sold that month or previously and 
sales included alll orders received and accepted during the month 
whether for immediate or future deivery. As members interpreted 
our old instructions for making our reports in various ways, we 
issued. new instructions in which we believed we covered every 
questionable point. These instructions should be read and studied 
by every clerk handling statistics so that the interpretation of them 
and the reports will be uniform. 

We would also call the members’ attention to two very im- 
portant requests made them during the year. One, reports of can- 
cellations, either from customers or to the mills (those cancellations 
should be reported on the sales or purchase forms in red ink) and 
second, verification of all reports by some executive before they 
are mailed to us. We have found that the verification of these re- 
ports by an executive would very often disclose clerical errors that 
were obvious from a mere inspection. All these changes already 
noted tend to account for the discrepancies in the actual Physical 
Inventories and the reconciled Stock on Hand report, at the end 
of last year. 

During the early part of 1920, some Class “A” memnibers were 30 
busy. selling paper that now and then their reports failed to arrive 
in time for compilation but since June first, the members have re- 
ported very faithfully and it has not been necessary for us to 
telegraph many members for their reports and when, on very rate 
cecasions, a member did fail to report on the required date, he 
always gave us a very good reason for his tardiness. 

In addition to the monthly graphic charts of Purchases, Sales 


mill did not accept. 
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and Paper Invoiced, we issued during the year two sets of block 
charts comparing the Purchases, Sales and Paper Invoiced to mem- 
bers of Ledgers, Bonds and other Writing Papers, from January 
to June, 1920, and in the April number of “Paper Particulars,” we 
have pictured in graphic form two price charts showing the trend 
in costs to the merchant of Bonds and Book Papers from January, 
1916, to date. 

We would call the members’ attention to the wall charts in 
Headquarters Room 116, showing the trend of both the National 
Association and the Manufacturers’ Association statistics. 

The Chairman: Now if there are any questions to be taken up 
with Mr. Farrar, it can be done here or in Room 116. Possibly 
in there it is better, where he has the charts and can go into more 
detailed explanation. 

The Chairman: 
Committee 


We will have the report of the Executive 


Report of Secretary Ridgway 

Secretary Ridgway: The Executive Committee of the Fine 
Paper Division has had a number of sessions during the year; in 
fact, the total has been an even four. They have taken up various 
matters, and have discussed and acted upon them, but there is only 
one matter which they want to bring before the association at this 
time. 

The association was in receipt of the following telegram. It is 
dated, Washington, D. C., and addressed to the association: 

Having further reference to the long price list and your letter of 
the 28th, beg to advise that at a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the United Typothete of America, held today, this entire situa- 
tion has been given most careful consideration, and it being evi- 
dent that there is developing generally throughout the country a 
decided demand for the benefits of the long price list, the following 
resolution was adopted by unanimous vote of the Executive 
Council of the United Typothete of America: 

Resolved, That the Executive Council of the United Typothetze 
of America in session on April 8th, 1921, recommends the gen- 
eral introduction of the long price list by the Paper Merchants 
of the United States on January Ist, 1922. 


o 

Am advising you by wire, so that you may have this information 
to present at your forthcoming meeting. 

Kindest regards. William John Inon, President, U. T. A. 

The Executive Committee at its meeting on Monday thoroughly 
considered this telegram, thoroughly considered the whys and 
wherefores of the long price list as presented on numerous oc- 
casions, but on one very memorable occasion where for a period 
of eighteen hours at a stretch this matter was discussed by com- 
mittees representing the United Typothete and this association— 
it was during Mr. Alling’s term of office in 1915. After thorough 
consideration the Executive Committee recommends to this meeting 
the passage of the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the National Paper Trade Association, after 
the most careful study of the matter of the long price list, is 
of the opinion that such a method of pricing would not be practical 
in the merchandising of paper, would not be of benefit to the print- 
ing fraternity, and that we hereby go on record as opposed to its 
adoption or use.” (Applause). 

Mr. O. A. Miller: I move the acceptance and adoption of this 
report. 

Motion was seconded. 

The Chairman: It has been moved and seconded. 
to hear other men discuss it. 

The question was called for. 


I would like 


The Chairman: Are you ready for the question, gentlemen: 

The question was again demanded. 

The Chairman: Mr. Secretary, will you read the resolution 
again, so that there is no misunderstanding? 

(The resolution was again read by Mr. Ridgway.) 

The question was then put and the resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, there apparently is no unfinished 
business before us. Is there any new business? If there is no new 
business to come up, gentlemen, I will consider a motion to ad- 
journ, 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The general meeting of the association was called to order at 
2:00 o’clock p. m. Wednesday, by President Ross P. Andrews. 


Remarks by Mr. Andrews 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, come to order. The first thing on 
the program this afternoon is the report of the President. The 
President would like to talk to you instead of reading, but he 
has been cautioned by some of the older members and past presi- 
dents that he was liable to talk too much if he gets started, and so 
I am going to read a few things to you. 

You have been in practically continuous session for two days. 
‘Those of you who have attended the meetings of the Coarse Paper 
Division have no doubt learned much that will prove of advantage 
to you in the future if not in the present, and I trust that you 
have been able to come through with some optimism for the future 
still in your bosoms. 

I believe I might state the same for members who have attended 
the meetings of the Fine Paper Division. Both of these branches 
of our .business have been covered so thoroughly and well that it 
would be useless for me to more than mention it. 

The splendid report which our Secretary, Mr. Ridgway, has 
teady for you covers all matters of interest so thoroughly that it 
would be a repetition on my part to go into any of these matters 
in detail. 

It will probably be many years before the paper trade will ex- 
perience a year that will compare with the past one. Proper recog- 


nition should be given to the 
and members of your Writing 
mittee. Too much praise can 


good work done by the Chairman 
and Cover Paper Conference Com- 
not be given them for their labors 
have been the most important of any ever carried on by this as- 
sociation. Another committee which has done good work in the 
past year is the Cost Accounting Committee, and I trust that the 
proper recognition will be given this committee before we ad- 
journ. 

Our Chicago Office under the able management of Mr. Higgins 
has certainly given us most valuable information during the past 
year. Those of our members who have followed and read Mr. 
Higgins’ reports carefully have undoubtedly benefited largely 
thereby, and I am sure appreciate the splendid work of his office. 
Those who have not done so have been the losers. 

Gentlemen, I am sure, you will agree with me that the business 
of the paper merchant of the United States has passed the period 
where the business was carried on by guesses and hunches. I be- 
lieve every man in this room realizes that the successful business 
men of today are the ones whose directions depend upon figures and 
facts, and if you agree with me then you must agree that our 
Statistical Bureau is one of the most important parts of our or- 
ganization. It is quite true that there has been considerable criti- 
cism that was no doubt merited, but the plan has now gone through 
a period sufficiently long to iron out the errors in theory at least, 
and I believe you can safely feel that the basis is correct, and that 
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the figures compiled can be depended upon. Like all work of the 
association it is bound to be what you men make it, and if each 
individual member will investigate and learn the value to himself 
of the statistical information being collected and disseminated by 
the bureau to the membership I am sure that he would realize 
the importance of sending into the bureau reports of his busi- 
ness. If this were done it would effectively remove the criticism 
that the reports “do not contain a sufficient number of reports 
from individual members to make them thoroughly representa- 
tive.” 

The time is coming when the paper merchants purchasing policy 
will be based on actual facts as effected by statistics. We know 
that this is true of other businesses which have become familiar 
with the value of such information, so why not move up to the 
head of the procession, and not be eternally tailenders? 


The Special Fall Meeting held in Chicago in conjunction with 
the manufacturers’ meeting has been pronounced an unqualified 
success by a great many of our members. The Referendum Vote 
taken on the question of a social Summer meeting was overwhelm- 
ingly against it, and while personally I feel that a social meeting 
between the manufacturers and the dealers, held some time during 
the Summer in some location agreeable and accessible to all would 
prove both pleasant and profitable, I bow to the majority, but I 
do think that the association could well afford to have two gen- 
eral meetings a year, and I would strongly recommend that the 
Fall meeting be made permanent, and I believe it should be heid 
in Chicago. 

I would like to say a few words to the rank and file, and I 
don’t want you to think I am taking this opportunity to scold you 
like an old woman would her bad children, but I just want to 
point out a few pertinent facts to you. 

There are too many of you that are “letting George do it.” 
There are too many of our members who expect the National 
Association to do everything for them, which means they expect 
the National Officers to spend their coin of the realm, and their 
time as well, in the interest of their business while they never 
have time to go to a local meeting. They are willing to take 
all the benefits, but are willing to give none of their time, not alone 
for. themselves, but the other fellow as well. In other words, 
they expect the other fellow to do it all because they pay their 
dues. I want to say, that the men that are doing most of the work 
in this association are paying, in a great many cases, four or five 
times the amount of dues to the association than the men who do 
nothing and expect the other fellow to do it all. 

These men complain that they get nothing, or very little from the 
association. Well, maybe that is true. Personally, I hope it is, as 
they don’t deserve anything and the old saying “That we get what 
we give” is still more true in most cases, but I doubt if this holds 
good in association work. 

These gentlemen do get more than they give. The benefits 
they have derived from the many things the National Paper Trade 
Association have prevented being done more than equals the money 
they have expended for the work of the association, to say nothing 
of what the association has done. 


I hope that every man in this room will promise himself (and I 
think we can all be honest with ourselves) that from this time on 
he will give some of his time to the work of his local association 
which means the up-building of the National. If they would ali 
do this our organization will grow in strength and power, and eaci 
man will honestly feel that he has contributed something to the 
building, and his reward will be as expressed by the Rotarians’ 


Motto “He Profits Most Who Serves Best.” 


I shall not attempt a review of the past, present, or future trade 
conditions. I tried to do this last September in St. Louis. I stated 
what I honestly believed to be true, and not only my own opinion, 
but the opinions of men in whom I had the greatest confidence. 


I believe they were honest in their opinions, and that they were all 
wrong does not change my opinion any regarding their honesty. 

I think that the consumers and the converters purchased a great 
deal more paper the first seven months of 1920 than they had any 
use for. We did not know this last September, but I believe we are 
all convinced of it now. It is my opinion that the dealers were 
fooled, and that the mills were fooled as to the real stocks of paper 
on hand in the hands of the consumers and converters, and by con- 
verters I am speaking of the printers. 

In an interview published in the [Vashington Post, April 6, by 
D. R. Crissinger, the new Comptroller of the Currency, said that 
individuals and corporations who have been postponing purchases 
in order to get rock-bottom prices are likely to realize in the near 
future that they have waited too long, and be compelled to place 
their orders on a rising market. Mr. Crissinger said that he be- 
lieved that the long-waited-for “turn” in the trend of business 1s 
close at hand. Many commodities Mr. Crissinger said are selling 
far below production cost, and all that is needed to bring on a 
rapid improvement is a very slight buying movement. Now is the 
time to buy, the Comptroller said, for the general business situation 
throughout the country is fundamentally sound. Despite the 
marked shrinkages in values the Comptroller states the banks of 
the country have met the strain without a tremor, and taken as a 
whole are in an exceptionally strong position. 


It is the opinion of some of the large manufacturers with whom 
| have talked, that the general consumption of paper in the United 
States has been approximately 33 1/3 per cent greater than the 
production for the last 90 days. In the language of my old friend 
Senator Stone “this is interesting if true.” I think we all know 
that the excess stocks both in coarse and fine papers are rapidly 
disappearing, and I for one believe that we are not going to wait 
very long until we see a return to normal business, but don’t let 
us expect too much, then we will not be greatly disappointed. Too 
many of us have the war time volume still in our bonnets, and we 
have got to get that out. It is fortunate indeed that with few ex- 
ceptions the merchants and manufacturers are in such good financial 
condition that they can pass through this period we are now ex- 
periencing without any great harm being done, and I am firmly 
convinced that if we keep our heads level, talk optimism to our 
salesmen, in fact talk optimism to everybody, take it easy this 
summer resting on your laurels, and in the fall go back to work 
with some of your old time vigor and vim, an increasing business 
will meet you with a smiling face. 


Gentlemen, I thank you. (Applause.) 


The next order of business, gentlemen, will be that excellent re- 
port that we always expect and never are disappointed in getting, 
of our Secretary, Mr. Ridgway. (Applause.) 


Report of Secretary Ridgway 


We have understood that the principal reason for the change of 
date of “Paper Week” from February to April was to get a little 
farther away from the period of dull business which so often fol- 
lows the end-of-the-year inventory. If such was the reason, the 
change, so far as this year is concerned, is unforunate. 

During the past year, the Secretary spent 53 days out of New 
York on affairs of the Association and in that time has attended 
meetings of all the constituent organizations with the exception of 
the Southeastern, the Pacific Coast, and the wrapping paper as- 
sociations in Wisconsin and the Missouri Valley. He has visited 
Cincinnati, Cleveland (three times), Chicago (four times), Phila- 
delphia, Boston (four times), Baltimore, Syracuse, Holyoke, De- 
troit‘and Toronto, where he was most enjoyably entertained by the 
Canadian Paper Trade Association at the time of its annual meet- 
ing in October. The Assistant Secretary has attended meetings 
of the Wisconsin and Missouri Valley Wrapping Paper Associa- 
tions in addition to all the meetings of the Middle States Wrapping 
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Paper and Central States. Paper Merchants’ Associations, of which 
he is also Secretary. 

At the time of the last annual meeting it was impossible to re- 
port the individual membership of the constituent associations be- 
cause of the unsettled state following the increased assessments for 
dues levied in the fall of 1919. The present total individual mem- 
bership, excluding all duplication, is 355 as compared to 324 at 
the time of the annual meeting in 1919, a gain of 31 in spite of the 
increased cost. 

In May of last year, headquarters were opened in New York 
which zre adequate for its needs and in keeping with the business 
interests represented by the Association. All members are strongly 
urged to make headquarters a visit when in New York. The 
force at headquarters consists of the Secretary, the 
Statistician, the Editor of “Paper Particulars” and two stenog- 
taphers, and in the Chicago office, which is maintained jointly with 
the Middle States Wrapping and Central States Paper Merchants’ 
Associations, are the Assistant Secretary and two stenographers. 

During the year the work of the statistical department has been 
expanded, full reports of which have been made to the divisional 
meetings. 

In January of this year the first number of “Paper Part cluars,’ 
the new monthly publication of the Association, made its appear- 
ance. The main purpose of this publication is to furnish the mem- 
bers with information as to association activit es and of matters of 
interest and importance to the merchandising branch of the paper 
industry. It will not supplant the confident‘al bulletins issued from 
the Secretary’s office as occasion requires or the weekly bulletin of 
the Assistant Secretary on coarse paper conditions. We are hope- 
ful of the support of the individual member in making “Faper Pa:- 
ticulars” of real value and solicit criticism and suggest’on. 

Special meetings of the divisions and of the Association were 
held in Chicago in November and judging from the satisfactory at- 
tendance and the interest displayed in the discussions, it would be 
wise to continue them, especially if the American Paper and Pulp 
Association should again hold its fall business conference. 

The Cost Accounting Committee has been continuously engaged 
throughout the year in the work intrusted to it at the last annual 
meeting and at a considerable expenditure of time and money ry 
its members. The “Standard Classification of Expense,” which was 
the result of the Committee’s labor in collaboration with Colonel 
B. A. Franklin and Ernst & Ernst, certified public accountants, 
was approved by the Association at the special meeting in Chicago. 
Divisional meetings have since been held in Boston, New York, 
Baltimore, St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee and Syracuse at which 
the details of the plan were fully explained by representatives of 
the committee and of the accountants. This Committee will re- 
port later at this meeting and will make some recommendations for 
the continuation of this work which should have the enthusiastic 
support of this meeting. Uniform cost methods will be absolutely 
essential if the paper merchant is to successfully meet the problems 
arising from the keener competition which is now here and like'y 
to continue for some years to come. 

The pricing of December 31 inventories was one of the problems 
which had the attention of the Association and, under date o2f 
February 18, a bulletin was issued advising that prices made after 
January 1 could be used as evidence of “market” value on December 
31. Many members have followed this advice which we betieve .o 
le sound. In this we have confirmation in opinions rendered in- 
dividual members by tax experts of standing in a number of differ- 
ent cities. If this method is ever questioned by the ‘Internal 
Revenue Department, we would strongly urge that the Secretary 
be notified immediately for the reason that the Association is in 4 
better position to furnish facts to substantiate the method than any 
individual member and it would be most advisable to avoid an un- 
favorable decision by the Revenue Department, based on the in- 
adequate presentation of either the supporting facts or argument. 
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With business in its present condition, it is gratifying to see so 
many cheerful faces, but it is not surprising when one realizes a 
large majority of the members are prudent men who, during the 
vears of plenty, made ample provision against this lean period, the 
ultimate arrival of which was foreseen by every one. Certainly, 
this Association has been diligent in ever keeping before its mem- 
bers the necessity of taking proper and adequate steps to anticipate 
and prepare for the dull times which were bound to come. But 
the man doesn’t live who can contemplate red figures on his profit 
and loss sheet month after month with a feeling akin to pleasure, 
and your cheerful faces must be due to your belief that the de- 
mand can at least go no lower and, therefore, the future must 9e 
an improvement on the present. How soon a reasonably normal 
demand will return is a matter of individual opinion and we are 
unwilling to hazard ours. The demand certainly went out almost 
over night and some writers predict its return with like sudden- 
ness. We devoutly hope so and that speedily. 

Since 1915, prices of paper steadily, and at some periods rapidly, 
rose until the fall of last year with but few slight recessions. Dur- 
ing these years the trade heard much of the pricing of merchandise 
both by manufacturer and merchant on a cost plus basis and we 
believe such method was then, and is now, both just and sound in 
principle but we would specifically call attention to the fact that 
“cost” was seldom, if ever, the cost of the product then being 
manufactured or sold but rather of the product which would come 
on the market at some future time. Expressing the idea in another 
way, “cost” was always based on the replacement value of raw ma-- 
terials used in manufacture of of the merchandise. It never was 
the actual cost of manufacture or of the article itself. The history 
of manufacturing and merchandising would indicate that this is 
what has always happened ever since there has been a world mar- 
ket, regardless of whether prices were rising or falling. Now 
that we are on a falling market, some few have rebelled against 
the necessity of selling their merchandise at prices other than those 
based on their actual cost but these men have failed to recognize 
that the economic !aw, which made it possible for them to base 
their prices on a replacement cost on a rising market, would just 
as surely operate tc compel them to follow a like course on the 
way down. ‘The operation of economic law may be temporarily 
stayed but never permanently suspended. Nothing you or an; 
other group of men in the paper business can do will more than 
temporarily sustain prices based on actual cost. All that any one 
can do to meet the present situation is to keep the sane point of 
view and a sanguine confidence that there is a bottom to prices and 
an end to the poor demand just as there was a top to prices and 
limit to demand. 

Prices undoubtedly went too high, but, if the industry keeps its 
head, there is no reason why the reaction should carry prices too 
low, yet there is grave danger of this happening, if pessimism takes 
too strong a hold on the industry. According to our way of think- 
ing, the industry should bend its energy to eliminating any un- 
reasonable profits in whatever branch of the industry they may 
exist and all unnecessary expense in order that prices may be 
lowered to rock bottom. We would regret to see this done too 
rapidly but we believe every effort to retard a reasonably speedy 
complete readjustment will only add to the period of depression. 

The merchant can do his part by pruning his expense account of 
all non-essential items, by refusing to become unduly pessimistic 
and by insisting that his employees do likewise, by immediately 
passing on to his customer price reductions received from the man- 
ufacturer, even though it means a loss on stock on hand, and by 
speeding up every unit of his organization to the highest possible 
point. He should, however, maintain his customary percentage 
margins of profit for, no matter how strenuous his effort, he is 
going to be unable to shrink h’s dollars and cents cost of doing 
business as rapidly as his dollars and cents profits lessen. This is 
the merchant’s only possible way to avoid or minim‘ze an operating 
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deficit while he is unavoidably sustaining inventory loss. 

We believe a recovery of the paper industry must be preceded by 
a recovery of general business upon which it is absolutely de- 
pendent. There are some students of business conditions who now 
detect signs of general improvement and of the beginning of the 
upward swing. It is our hope that they are true prophets. (Ap- 


plause. ) 


Remarks by Assistant Secretary Lyter 

The Chairman: Thinking that you would all be interested in 
having a word from our old Assistant Secretary, Mr. Curtis E 
].yter, I suggested to him some time ago that he might give us a 
word, and I have here a letter from him which I would like to 
read: 

Saint Joseph Sanatorium, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
April 5th, 1921. 
Members, National Paper Trade Association. 
Gentlemen : 

Aside from a bare statement of my physical condition, am send- 
ing my regards to all of you, as well as again expressing my 
appreciation of your friendships and kindnesses, I think perhaps 
a little story of a man out here might interest you. 

The man’s name is Larry Glasebrook. He is tubercular, and 
bedridden, and has been for five years. Yet he is managing what 
is known as The Well Country Camp, a colony of healthseekers 
about twenty miles from Albuquerque, in Tijeras (Te-hair-as) 
Canyon. 

Larry’s fame has spread over the Southwest country because 
lie has made the long lone fight, realizing he cannot win, yet refus- 
ing to give up, always cheerful, and seeing the silver lining even 
when the clouds are blackest. 

As some of you know, I spend my time, when I feel able, playing 
with paper and pencil, and some of the results are published in 
our local morning paper, in addition to the regular monthly articles 
that appear in the American Paper Merchant. 

On several occasions Larry has sent me messages of good cheer, 
as one kindred spirit to another, so a few weeks ago I penned the 
following, which I thought might interest you. 


AHOY THERE! LARRY! 
They tell me, Larry, that you are a scamp, 
Out there a-runnin’ that Well Country Camp; 
You're witty and cheery, and chuck full o’ fun, 
An’ keep ’em all laughin’! Yo’ son of a gun! 


I'd like to come out, jes’ to say howdy do, 
For there is a lesson we can all learn from you; 
It’s the Salvation slogan of The Army devout, 
“A man may be down, but he never is out!” 
And Larry replied: 
“It’s easy enough to be pleasant, 
When nothing threatens to kill us, 
But the man worth while 
Is the man who can smile, 
In spite of tubercle bacillus.” 
Inasmuch as it is impossible for me to be with you in person, 
i am sending my thoughts, every day, and wishing you the best 
and most profitable convention you have ever had. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Curtis E, Lyrer. 


Report of Board of Directors 
The Chairman; The next is the report of the Board of Directors. 
The Secretary will read that report. 
Secretary Ridgway read the following: 
Your Board of Directors begs to submit its report as follows: 
By action taken at Monday’s meeting, the Association has au- 
thorized the appointment of a committee headed by Mr. Andrews 
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to bring about a re-classification of paper samples to third class 
instead of fourth class as at present. If this can be accomplished 
it will mean a saving of approximately a third on the present cost. 
Details will be given the members through Paper Particulars. The 
Committee, however, will need the active assistance of the indi- 
vidual members. 

Nominations for Officers 

Pursuant to the provisions of the By-Laws, the Board presents 
the following nominations for officers for the ensuing year. 

President, Mr. E, F. Herrlinger. 

Vice-President in charge of the Fine Paper Division, Mr. C. N. 
Bicknell. 

Vice-President 
F. W. Power. 

Treasurer, Mr, A. J. Corning. 

The Chairman: Action on the nominations will be deferred until 
we get through with the rest of the business of the meeting. The 
next is the report of the Cost Committee, Mr. W. B. Stevenson, 
Chairman. 


in charge of the Coarse Paper Division, Mr. 


Report of Cost Committee 


Mr. Stevenson then read the following report: 

Mr. President and Members of the National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation. 

After you had so kindly ratified the work of the Committee by 
adopting the Standard Classification of Expense in Chicago on 
November 11th, we arranged for sectional meetings for the ex- 
ploitation of the system, which were held as follows: 

New England Association, at Boston December 13th. 

Members west of- Mississippi, at St. Louis December 14th. 

New York and Chicago, December 16th. 

Baltimore, Southern States and Philadelphia, at Philadelphia 
December 15th. 

Empire State, at Syracuse January 18th. 

In addition there was a meeting of the Wisconsin Wrapping 
Paper Association at Milwaukee in December, but I have no record 
of the date. 

The Chicago meeting covered the entire Central States and the 
Northwest. 

At most of these meetings a great deal of interest and enthusiastic 
Some of the meetings resulted in the 
formation of permanent cost accounting associations that are hope- 
ful that a plan will be devised to have a national meeting for the 
sole purpose of discussing the cost accounting system. They have 
already appointed delegates to attend such a meeting, if called. 

We find that many members had for years been operating a 
classification of expense,, which they discarded, and adopted the 
Standard Classification, so as to co-operate with the National Asso- 
ciation and thus tend to work toward a uniform basis of cost 
accounting. - 


cooperation was manifest. 


Last January a questionnaire was sent to the members of th 
National Association, asking if they were using the Standard. 
Classification of Expense. The returns showed 65 per cent of the , 
members already using the system or intending to adopt it in the 
near future. 

Many members have not yet adopted the system, and offer as an 
excuse the fact that they have a similar system which, though not 
as complete, they believe answers their requirements. The Com- 
mittee respectfully feels that it is incumbent upon all these mem- 
bers to adopt the Standard Classification of Expenses, because a 
uniform system of accounting must eventually work out to the 
greatest good of all. Although many of the individual plans give 
interesting and important information, we have found that in most 
of these systems the information cannot. be coordinated to ascertain 
the cost of transacting different classes of business. It would be 
better to adopt the standard system, which would eventually enable 
them to work along to this end when they desire to do so. 

Our initial purpose was to provide a uniform distribution of 
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expense items so that the comparative analysis of accounts would 
be possible and then to allocate an equitable amount of expense 
to the three different classes of sales. We have followed the recog- 
nized method of accounting in this plan, which has been adopted 
by several associations. 

We have had several inquiries come to us and some differences 
of opinion expressed by some of our members in regard to the 
method of distributing selling expenses as outlined in the Primer. 
Through correspondence and personal contact much has been done 
towards satisfying all concerned, and it is our purpose to prepare 
and issue a pamphlet during the next two weeks that will be an 
amplification of the formula we have advanced in the Primer. 
Selling expense is the largest of all the expense factors entering 
into the cost of doing business and in our pamphlet we will en- 
deavor to clear up in the minds of all of our members any doubt 
or lack, of understanding they may have of our recommendations. 

We would call attention to the fact that the figures obtained by 
following the present system are average costs, and members will 
have to consider, for instance, on mill business, whether the aver- 
age is on a ton, five tons, or some other unit. 

Our present system is far from perfect and is incomplete, but it 
is in the right direction, and such as it is, is valuable. By all work- 
ing together we shall eventually solve the problem, just as the 
paper manufacturers apparently have, but let every member con- 
sider it his duty, as well as to his present benefit, to co-operate 
and not “let George do it,” and then grab the benefit of the labor 
of loyal and progressive members. 

It is self-evident that the time has come when we ought to have 
accurate knowledge of costs, if it goes no farther than the expense 
of handling warehouse, mill and indirect shipments. You are all 
cognizant of the fact that mills are more strongly than ever pro- 
moting the sales of their proprietary lines, with re-sale prices, and 
an increasing volume of merchants’ sales are made on these papers. 
Considerable dissatisfaction has been expressed regarding the mar- 
gin allowed the merchant on some re-sale prices, but unless we 
have accurate information showing that the mill’s guess is inaccu- 
rate, it looks as though we would either have to accept their judg- 
ment or discard the line, and consequently all the constructive sales 
effort devoted to it. 

We have encountered the decrease in price causing a diminution 
of sales volume, coupled with a diminution of tonnage volume, 
resulting from curtailed consumption, which is not offset by a 
corresponding decrease in expense. Also we have already experi- 
enced tremendous shrinkage of margin of gross profit on large 
tcnnage business and, notwithstanding these unpleasant facts, we 
must get enough real coin out of this year’s business to pay taxes 
Lased largely on accounting profits that have not been realized in 
cash. Consequently we must curtail expense and increase the 
volume of business as much as possible, consistent with good busi- 
ness judgment. We must have accurate knowledge on which to base 
our judgment, and such knowledge can be gained only by figures 
based on an accurate system of cost accounting. An accurate 
Standard Classification of Expense will enable merchants to find 
points on which economies can and must be effected. 

Compensation of salesmen has heretofore been based pretty 
largely on sales or gross profits, either one of which is a fallacious 
basis for figuring. The only true basis is net profit, which cannot 
be ascertained unless we carefully follow out a plan of known 
accuracy, which will give us the required information. The sooner 
we do this the better, because many salesmen now have a high 
salary which may not be warranted by their future sales. If com- 
pensation is arbitrarily reduced, it is apt to cause dissatisfaction, 
resulting in impaired efficiency, and perhaps a shifting in personnel 
of our sales organizations. Therefore, it is imperative that we all 
accurately, determine the net worth of any salesman, and the 
standard classification of expense will be a big aid to this end. 
It may be necessary for you to hire an additional clerk to 


cperate the system, but we feel that it will be a very profitable 
investment. 

In handling such a complex proposition it may be that from time 
to time, the committee will not always be absolutely correct, but 
we believe that it will be for the best interests of all to follow 
along with the Committee. We thank you for your co-operation, 
which is much appreciated. 

W. B. Stevenson, Chairman, 
Cost Accounting Committee. 


Mr. Stevenson: Mr. Ridgway has just brought up a point that 
we have debated at considerable length in the Cost Accounting 
Committee meetings. We have tried to get a great many members 
to put the system in, and they have been reluctant to do it, because 
they say they have not the time in their accounting departments 
to devote to it. They have also been averse to hiring outside 
accountants to do it, and the Committee feels a great deal more 
rapid progress could be made if the association would hire an 
accountant to go around and give his services without charge to 
the members, all the expenses being paid by the association. That 
was the plan followed in the Envelope Manufacturers Association 
and several other associations, and I would like to recommend it 
for your consideration. I think it would be a very profitable 
expenditure of money, and would get a great many members to 
come in and co-operate in the system much more quickly than they 
otherwise would. 

Secretary Ridgway: I desire to report that the Board of Direc- 
tors had an intimation of the recommendation to be made by this 
Committee on Cost Accounting, and at the meeting on Monday 
appropriated the sum of $10,000 to cover the expense of this ac- 
countant to be employed by the association, if this recommendation 
passes the general meeting. I take it that it is up to the general 
meeting to pass upon the recommendation of the committee for 
the employment of an accountant. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, the Secretary has stated the question 
very plainly. It is up to the association to pass upon this question at 
the present time. The Chair will entertain a motion. 

Mr. Smith: I make the motion that we appropriate a sum not to 
exceed $10,000 for this service. 

The motion prevailed. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, the next order of business is an ad- 
dress by A. E. Stevens, of Chope-Stevens Paper Company, Detroit, 
entitled, “Haven’t You Forgotten Something.” 


Address by A. E. Stevens 


Mr. A. E. Stevens: Mr. President and gentlemen of the National 
Paper Trade Association. I want to preface anything that I have 
to say by disclaiming the idea that I have anything to tell you that 
you do not know already. I was unfortunate enough to remark to 
our Secretary when he was in Detroit two or three weeks ago, that 
we had succeeded in reducing our expenses—our cost of doing busi- 
ness in the neighborhood of 30 per cent. I did not mean by that 
that in cutting out legitimate expenses we had made that reduction, 
but by reducing some legitimate expenses and cutting out a consider- 
able portion of illegitimate expenses we have arrived at the place 
where we thought that much would produce enough money at the 
end of the month at least to purchase a fair sized ham sandwich. 
And he at once took the matter up and said he wished I would tell 
the National Paper Trade Association how it was done. I told him 
I did not think, as I said before, that I could tell the National Asso- 
ciation anything, that I had no wisdom above those of my fellow 
merchants. He was kind enough to allow that that was probably 
so, but he said that I might tell you something you had forgotten, 
and it is on this basis I appear before you today. 

I want to claim one eminent quality for the paper that I have to 
read, and that is its brevity. You will probably be glad to hear that. 

When old man Easy Business took to bed in the latter part of 1920 
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and finally passed in the chilly days of November leaving us sadly 
gazing on the streamlet of red ink that commenced to trickle over our 
monthly balance sheet, we all faced the question of how to back out 
of the mudhole of business costs that our perhaps too rayid business 
driving of 1919 and 1920 had gotten us into with all four wheels. 
There was no question of going thru. 

The alternative of increasing the volume of business versus re- 
ducing the costs of business was no alternative at all. The desire 
to increase sales volume was there, but generally speaking, the pos- 
sibility of translating that desire into effectivity was not. In actuality 
there was nothing to do but get down into the mud and hunt for a 
couple of reduced cost planks to put under the rear wheels. I am 
sorry to be obliged to commence to use personal pronouns freely 
and give the results of our own experience in backing out. 

There is of course no royal road back to the solid ground of the 
sensible use of that portion of our sales dollar that can be profitably 
spent for expenses. It demands that close oversight into every unit 
that makes up its total which we had to exercise before these last 
few years of business debauch. The fumes of the high profit raisin 
whisky that lingers in our brains, or whatever it is that we derive 
our business perspicacity from must be entirely dispelled and we 
must get back to chasing the final nickel. 

Will-o-the-wisps such as the Government sharing a large part of 
each expense dollar have sunk below the horizon—looking for the 
same place that profits have gone to. 

But to get back to our chase of that elusive nickel, Naturally, it 


being the largest item of expense and therefore a fair target we. 


commence to sit up nights with our payroll, but here we were at 
something of a loss as to where to commence. Living costs were 
still high. Should we start with the executive payroll, the sales 
payroll, or the strenuous guy out in the warehouse who sweats much 
over Jumbo rolls and chews Scrap Tobacco. 

Could we cut the executive roll without drawing blood from our- 
selves, speaking in the plural as kings, editors, and men with tape 
worms are permitted to do. Well, it wouldn’t look just right. 

The salesman! They are so sensitive about these things. The 
warehouse men! Some of them are dandy fellows despite the scrap 
tobacco. They’ve been with us a long time, etc. 

This line brought us to the fellow who had not been with us a 
long time. The man that watched the clock and that laid off from 
time to time whenever he expected the work would be the heaviest. 
In other words, the labor incubus that the necessities of the past few 
months had fastened on us, To make the story shorter these men 
went. 

Those that remained were told that if they would do the work 
their wages for the present at least would remain at the high level. 
The result has been that where in the busiest months of 1920, the 
portion of our sales dollar that went to warehouse handling was 
approximately 2-3/10 per cent it is now 2-1/4 per cent of each 
sales dollar. ; 

No cuts have yet been made in executive or sales salaries, but 
salesmen have had it clearly explained to them that with each drop 
of 10 per cent in values their sales must be increased accordingly 
and that they must get to that basis before the year is much older. 
Undoubtedly selling ability has declined in the last two years of easy 
business, just as a muscle of the body will become debilitated by lack 
of use, and just as that muscle must be forced to exercise, so must 
the average salesman be stimulated to exertion. To cut his salary 
now might save some money; to stimulate him may earn even more. 

I asked one of my salesmen the other day how he found business. 
His reply was that he used a spade. I don’t know whether this was 
original with him, but it excited my curiosity to the extent that I 
looked over his sales record for the first three months of this year 
and was surprised to find that he was within 10 per cent of his 
sales for the corresponding months of last year, and far above the 
general average. He had been digging. 

We of course knew that the expense of delivery had been mount- 


ing continually and we instituted a thorough investigation. What 
we found in the way of lost time, occasioning excess equipment, 
wasteful methods of delivery through careless routing and the re- 
laxing of a zone system of salesmen’s daily trips which had been 
instituted some years ago was startling. Our cost for each delivery 
stop for 1920 was 49-5/10 cents or 1-9/10 per cent of each sales 
dollar. Our cost for each delivery stop for the first three months 
of 1921 was 24-%4 cents or 1-% per cent of each sales dollar. This 
reduction has been made in delivery costs in spite of the fact that 
the deliveries for the first three months of 1921 exceeded last year’s 
average by 20 per cent in number although not, of course, in tonnage. 
There was nothing at all in the way of supernal wisdom necessary 
to bring this about. We simply remembered a lot of things that we 
had forgotten about how to run a delivery system and re-applied 
them to our needs. 

Traveling expenses had been going up and up until every time 
you O. K. a salesman’s weekly expense account you feel that he 
should leave a few of the Pullman cars that he has bought, on 
your desk and you look out the window to find out if some one 
hasn’t delivered the Grand Central Hotel of Keokuk on the loading 
dock. An analysis of this expense demonstrated clearly that some 
towns we were making did not and could not produce profit enough 
to take care of the cost of making them. Different remedies have 
been applied as each town ha; been considered separately, Some 
have been passed up and placed on a mail solicitation basis; others 
are put on a semi-occasional list, while still others which should 
produce more business are to be worked harder until we are satis- 
fied with their production or that they are not for us. 

These were our glaring examples of waste expenditure. There 
are many other expense headings that are eating out of the nosebag 
of NET, and we had our ‘share. 

A constant growth of carelessness in handling stock by employes, 
who if new have never learned how, and if old, have forgotten, is 
filling up your baling machines with those same nickels that count 
at the end of the year. Waste of samples takes another handful. 
Salesmen’s cars dip some more. But why go on—we'll be in the 
stamp machine next and that’s getting pretty low. 
terrible curious you'll find that that leaks. 

In short to get back to the personnel we found that we were 
pretty leaky. Things had been coming so fast that our perspective 
had become blurred and where we used to be able to see a dime 
on the torch of the Goddess of Liberty nothing but a dollar was 
now perceptible to our naked eye and the sad part of it was that 
the dollars had all departed for some place unknown. We are 
getting new spectacles and a dime will soon look like a dollar. 

I have skipped lightly over the matter of salesmen’s salaries. 1 
am in hopes that time will be as kindly, but I very much doubt it. 
Salesmen are paid on the basis of their volume of sales considered 
in conjunction with the profits they make on that volume. A 
shrinkage in the value of our merchandise would require a sub- 
stantial increase over their 1919-1920 sales on which their present 
salaries are based in order to get an equal result in sales and profit. 
Wiil we within the next five years be able (that is, all of us) to 
equal the dollars and cents figures of 1920 in our sales? Will the 
increase in the consumption of paper admit of it? If the con- 
sumption does not increase to meet the requirements and we are 
all forced to increase our sales to meet ours, on what basis will 
this increase be effected? Will it not be, if on any, on a basis of 
disappearing gross profits that will make a Russian rouble look like 
real money. And how are salaries to escape such a condition? 
Much as I dislike to, I believe that they must come down, and that 
all must grin and bear it—even as you and I—and don’t forget 
that you and J when the time comes. y 

As I have said, there is no royal road back to profits. It is 
simply a case, for most of us at any rate, of returning to the faith 
of the fathers, of watching the expense indicator, of putting into 
operation again those principles that we have forgotten something 
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in the last few years. Bearing in mind that as your purchase 
dollar shrank in 1919-1920 so your dollar of 1921 has a bigger cost 
bite taken out of it with every decline of 5 per cent in our com- 
modity. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, I am sure we can all take something 
back home with us from Mr. Stevens’ remarks. 

Assistant Secretary Higgins has something to announce that will 
be of interest to the coarse paper people. 


For Coarse Paper People 


I have been asked to make this announcement. 
Those of you who have been reading the new trade paper entitled 
The American Paper Merchant will know that they are con- 
ducting a contest to try and decide on a slogan to be used by the 
wrapping paper merchants throughout the country. We have 
watched with particular interest the success of the slogan that the 
Florists’ Association have adopted, “Say it with Flowers,” and 
realize what results have been accomplished from the use of the 
slogan. Yesterday morning a committee was appointed to decide 
which of the slogans sent in was the best. Mr. Herrlinger was the 
chairman of the committee. This is the slogan which they have 
decided upon, “Wrap for Protection, not Pretense,” and they sim- 
ply wished me to announce it this afternoon. This is not an activity 
of the National Paper Trade Association, but of the American 
Paper Merchant, that new trade paper published by Mr. Howard 
of Chicago. (Applause.) 


Mr. Higgins: 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, it is our pleasure to have with us 
today a merchant from across the border, Mr. Graham of Canada. 


Mr. Graham of Canada 


Mr. Graham: Mr. Chairman and members of the National Paper 
Trade Association. Your President very kindly called our baby 
association a sister association. It is only three years old, and I 
think we could almost call it an infant or an offspring of your 
association, because the ideas and the methods on which we started 
came from you. We have to take this opportunity of thanking 
your secretary for a great many kindnesses. Mr. Ridgway came 
to us last October and pointed out where we were wrong in a 
number of cases, and put us in the right direction, and we cannot 
thank him and your association too much for the help you have 
given us. 

I wish to congratulate you on the great success of this conference. 
One of the speakers this afternoon spoke of the prevailing policy 
of letting George do it. Well, you picked out some pretty good 
Georges to do it. So far as I can see, they are past masters. 

To bring the congratulations from a small organization like ours 
would be presumptuous, but I assure you I personally and on 
behalf of the Canadian Paper Trade Association wish to express 
great appreciation of your kindness in letting us come here and 
listen in and get your point of view. Your problems are absolutely, 
both from an individual standpoint and from a general standpoint, 
the same as ours and we have the same battles to fight, and we 
have come over here to try and learn what we can from you. I 
thank you sincerely for this opportunity of doing so. (Applause. ) 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, we have living examples on this 
platform today of the fact that presidents come and presidents go, 
but secretaries go on forever. (Applause.) We have in the. room 
Mr. N. W. Martin, who is the secretary of the Canadian Paper 
Trade Association, and I know we should all like to have a few 
remarks from Mr. Martin. (Applause.) 


N. W. Martin Speaks 


Mr. N. W. Martin: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I can only 
reiterate what Mr. Graham has said as to the pleasure that we 
have in this small deputation coming from Canada to wish you all 
good things in your efforts. Last year when I was here I said 
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we were going to get Mr. Ridgway to our annual meeting, or else 
we were going to send over some cowboys to kidnap him and take 
him by force. He came himself, and helped us a great deal. We 
did not have as large a convention as this, but we had a very good 
one. The concluding event of the conference was a little trip 
around the Toronto harbor on a vessel which the commissioners 
very kindly placed at our disposal, and Mr. Ridgway came along 
and looked over the new works which the Harbor Board are put- 
ting in. We had a very genial soul on board who would come 
around and lean over and say, “Do you think there is anything 
the matter with this engine on board?” “No, I don’t think so.” 
“Well, I think there is something the matter with the carburetor. 
You had better come down into the cabin and see what we can do.” 
There seemed to be something. wrong with the carburetor, because 
they had to prime it. And after one or two invitations Mr. Ridg- 
ways says, “l have fixed that blamed thing three times already.” 
And by the time he had fixed it four times I don’t think he knew 
which society he was secretary of. At any rate, we contrived to 
have a very pleasant afternoon. 

We have started in connection with our association there a statis- 
tical bureau. It has not worked out very well yet, because we 
have not been able to convince more than a small minority of our 
members that statistics after they are compiled are any good. I 
am going to try and get some statistics to take back with us. 

We have also been talking with the Typothete in Canada about 
the long list I have heard about, and were somewhat in doubt about 
what we were going to do. This morning I sat and listened to 
the thunderous vote cast disapproving of the long list, and I think 
after that we shall not hear much about it over on our side. 

Our mills are pretty busy. They have started a campaign of 
introducing a special lot of paper for a talking point every two 
weeks. That is, they start cover paper one period, and double 
letterhead size another; I think it is a fine idea. The only thing 
I don’t approve of is that the confounded secretary of the Paper 
Association in Canada sends out night lettergrams every Saturday 
night, and these are read to us over the phone about eight o’clock 
Sunday morning, and that part of it I don’t like, and I don’t know 
anybody else that does. 

Our mills have been very enthusiastic on the subject of trying to 
educate Canadian people to use Canadian paper. They have done 
pretty well. That was in evidence during the war, when we were 
trying to keep what little money we had in our own country. The 
story goes that the Board of Trade in Toronto, being imbued with 
this idea, got out a very elaborate booklet advocating that everybody 
should use everything they could made in Canada, and it would 
have been splendid only the paper it was printed on was manufac- 
tured in the United States. (Laughter.) The then president of 
the Board of Trade never got over it. He hears about it yet. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate very much being here 
and thank you for your attention. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, I think you can understand why I 
said that secretaries go on forever. 

We remember with a great deal of pleasure hearing from a 
gentleman from Toronto named Monroe. I think he takes care 
of your money over there. I am wondering why he is not here. 

Mr. Martin: He has just come back from Florida, after a long 
holiday down there, and he could not get away. ’ 

The Chairman: Well, I hope the secretary and the president of 
that association will carry back to Mr. Monroe when they see him, 
the good wishes of the National Paper Trade Association. 
sure we enjoyed having him in Chicago. 

Mr. Ridgway: I would also like to send my personal regards 
to the genial gentleman you spoke of. (Laughter.) 

The Chairman: Now, gentlemen, before we get away from 
ourselves here, we have a gentleman—I think the only representa- 
tive this time from the Coast. I am sure you would all like a few 
words from Mr. Higgins. Is he in the room? 

Mr. M. R. Higgins: I attempt to do a great many things, and 
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make a great many failures. The greatest failure I make is in 
trying to talk on my feet. You notice I say “on my feet.” I did 
not know that I was to be at this meeting. I did not know that 
I was to represent the Coast until after I arrived in your city, 
when I received word from our association asking me if I would 
not attend. I have been greatly flattered personally and as a rep- 
resentative of the Coast by receiving a letter from Assistant Sec- 
retary Higgins asking me to make an address before the Coarse 
Paper Trade Association, and I was so enamored of my standing 
thereafter in the community of paper men that I wrote him a letter 
that would do instead of a speech. After I arrived here I found the 
subject I had touched on in a gossipy sort of way—touched upon 
subjects that all of you claim were the same troubles we were 
having—I felt I didn’t want to inflict on you those things that were 
peculiar to the Pacific Coast, as I thought. When I got here I 
found even Mr. McQuillen had had some of these things to con- 
tend with, blase as he is about troubles. 


The Chairman: The secretary has a resolution. 


Resolution on Railroad Situation 


Mr. Ridgway: I have a resolution which will be offered to- 
morrow at the meeting of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion on a subject which is of interest to, I think, every business 
man, and it has been handed to this association with the request 
that it be read here and offered for adoption. It reads as follows: 

Wuenreas, the prosperity of our country is inseparably bound up 
with the prosperity of our transportation system, and 

WHEREAS, it appears that, despite burdensome and oppressive in- 
creases in freight and passenger rates, the earning capacity of our 
railroads is seriously impaired and their solvency is threatened, and 


Wuereas, the liquidation necessary to restore stability can make 
no distinction between prices, salaries and wages if it is to be ef- 
fective, Now therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, by the National Trade Association in convention assem- 
bled, that we commend the efforts of American railway executives 
to effect more economical operation and to adjust salaries and. wages 
amicably and fairly ; and be it further 


RESOLVED, that we ask the railway employes, union and non-union, 
organized and unorganized alike, both to consider the wage question 
with respect to their own best interests over a period of time rather 
than for the immediate present alone, and to remember that their 
decisions and actions, more than those of any other.one body of 
employes, will influence the length of the business depression, now 
existent in their country and ours; and be it further 

RESOLVED, that we urge upon the Railway Wage Board, the pre- 
dominant importance to the whole country of the questions coming 
before them for decision bearing on rates of pay and practices which 
increase operating costs without a compensating return in work done 
and that we express our full confidence in the impartiality of their 
review of the facts and their intention to serve justice and necessity 
alike. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, what is your pleasure with the reso- 
lution ? 

On motion, the resolution was adopted. 


Election of Officers 


Gentlemen, the next order of business is the election of officers. 

The Secretary: The nominations as presented by the Board of 
Directors pursuant to the provisions of the By-Laws are: 

For President, Mr. E. F. Herrlinger of Cincinnati. 

Vice-President in charge of Fine Paper Division, Mr. Charles N. 
sicknell, Cincinnati. 

Vice-President in charge of Coarse Paper Division, Mr. Frank 
W. Power, Boston. 
Treasurer, Mr. A. J. Corning, Baltimore. 





On motion the nominations were declared closed and the Secre- 
tary was instructed to cast the ballot of the association for the gen- 
tlemen named, which he announced he had done, and the candidates 
were declared elected. 

The Chairman: I will now ask the new President, Mr. Herr- 
linger, to come forward. (Applause.) 

President E. F. Herrlinger: Gentlemen, I believe at this time it 
might be a good idea for me to adopt the attitude of Lincoln, who 
was always very particular that his audience should know just 
where he stood before he began. So in this instance I am going to 
say frankly that I will accept this honor, and it is very gratifying 
to me to have you ratify the nomination of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 


I am not going to burden you with a speech of acceptance. I just 
want to say a few words to you to show you I appreciate this honor, 
not because it is to be the president of your association so much, 
but because it comes from men who know me, men who are asso- 
ciated with me in the conduct of this industry, and some men who 
are associated against me in the conduct of my business. 


We have heard quite a little reference today to pessimism and 
optimism, and yesterday in my annual report I referred to a pes- 
simist and an optimist. I believe I said that nothing could be worse 
than for us to become pessimists. I also said it was not necessary 
we should become spouting optimists. But nothing could be worse 
than to contract what might be called incurable pessimism, and if 
you will permit me for just a moment I would like to give you a 
concrete definition which I have heard of those two words. Prob- 
ably most of you have heard them. Billy Sunday, a very dear friend 
of mine, who is now having a little housecleaning in Cincinnati, said 
that a pessimist was a man who wore both a pair of suspenders 
and a belt. Another very dear friend of mine described an optim- 
ist as a baldheaded man, who went into a drug store and bought a 
recommended hair restorer, and then on his way out bought a comb 
and brush. (Laughter). 


Now gentlemen, I promised not to make a speech of acceptance. I 
simply want to say I am proud of the honor you have conferred 
upon me, and I think I can speak also for the other officers, who 
are equally proud. But the real source of happiness in a position 
of this kind does not come in its acceptance. It comes in the leaving 
of it. And if we can feel one year hence when our successors have 
been inducted into office, that you then believe this association has 
progressed in its power and achievements, in its membership and in 
the loyalty of the members, we shall have really just cause to be 
proud. I thank you. (Applause). 

Mr. Andrews: I will continue just a minute, gentlemen, by call- 
ing on Br. Bicknell, an old-new Vice President of the Fine Paper 
Division. To Mr. Bicknell this is a twice-told tale, so I am going 
to pass him and call on Mr. Power, the new Vice-President of the 
Coarse Paper Division. Mr. Power? 

Mr. Frank W. Power: Gentlemen, I thank you for the honor 
and expression of confidence in electing me Vice-President of the 
Coarse Paper Division. I feel deeply the responsibilities of the office, 
aid I ask your continual co-operation. I would like the slogan of 
the division to be faith and courage—faith in the policy of conduct- 
ing your business on sound economic principles, and courage to 
do so. 

The Chairman: I regret indeed more deeply than I can say to 
announce the death of one of our oldest members, a gentleman 
who has two or three times been the honored president of the 
Baltimore and Southern Paper Trade Association; a gentleman we 
have known and loved for his sterling qualities; a gentleman of the 
highest integrity in the paper trade; Mr. B. Frank Bond, who 
passed away last night, 

There being no further business to come before it, on motion the 
meeting adjourned. 
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For paper rolls, made to pattern under shop names in 
four sizes as follows: CARD, 3"; MANILLA, 25%”; 
NEWS, 234”; DRUG, 2%”; 134” in length, having 1” 
hole, and tumble polished when shipped. You should, 
if possible, adjust your needs to these stock sizes, with 
prospect of prompt shipping in carlots or less, thereby 
avoiding serious delays in waiting for something special. 
Samples cheerfully furnished. 


O. L. BARTLETT 
MOUND CITY,ILL.  g55 West End Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of 


Coated Cardboard, Boxboard and Litho- 
graph Paper, including Lithograph Blanks, 
Postal Card Stock, Tough Check, Rail- 
road, Thick China, Translucents and 
Menu Board. 


Our Boards and Papers lie flat, hang straight, and 
register because they are made right. 


Orders for regular or special sizes are given prompt 
attention. Quality guaranteed. 


TRY US AND SEE 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE, 501 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


ANNUAL NUMBER 


HE Perkins Rag Cutter 

slits the rag, chops it into 

uniform blocks and then de- 
livers it to the bleach boilers, and one of 
these machines will keep two bleach 
boilers busy all day long. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 


IN STEEL AND ALLOYED METALS 


For Pulp and Paper Mills 


Elevator Buckets, Conveyor Flights 
and Troughs, General Sheet and 
Light Structural Work 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
75 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


New York Office, 30 Church St. 
Pittsburgh Office, 915-916 Union Bank Building 
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The forty-fourth annual banquet of the American Paper: and 
Pulp Association, which was attended by 1,141 members and 
friends at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel Thursday night, proved to 
be a great success. After the reception the diners filed into the 
large banquet hall to the music of a stringed orchestra which 
played throughout the affair, interspersed with songs by a male 
quartet and old favorites sung by the entire assembly. 


Mr. Sisson Acts as Toastmaster 


At the close of the dinner, after a brief address, George W. 
Sisson, Jr., who acted as toastmaster, introduced Francis H. 
Sisson, vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, who spoke on business conditions in America. He said 
that the economic body is ill but that it is now past the crisis and 
the danger of any panic has disappeared. He discussed the in- 
flation of the currency of all the world with the exception of 
the United States and its effect upon industry. He said that we 
are irrevocably and irretrievably bound up in world affairs and 
that we cannot escape our obligations and duties hard as we may 
try. In closing he discussed the tax situation, saying that the dead 
hand of war must be taken from the throat of American business. 


Hon. Medill McCormick Speaks 


The next speaker, Hon. Medill McCormick, United States 
Senator from Illinois, discussed European affairs, showing in de- 
tail how really desperate the situation across the sea is. He gave 
lumerous examples and went into the problem of reconstruction 
as thoroughly, as his time would permit. He remarked that the 
only really efficient business organization in Europe was the 
American Food Relief. 


Those Present at the Banquet 

The following were present: 

J. M. Abell, G. G. Abernethy, A. A. Adams, E. M. Adams, Chas. 
Addoms, Everett Addoms, John Adie, H. Adler, J. E. Alexander, 
M. W. Alexander, Arthur F. Allen, P. M. Allen, E. R. Alpaughi, 
C. L. Ambler, W. H. Anders, J. Andersen, John W. Anderson, 
L. C. Anderson, J. A. Andrew, Chas. S. Andrews, Clarence R. 
Andrews, H. P. Andrews, Ross P. Andrews, L. O. Angevine, E. H. 
Angier, W. D. Appleyard, Mr. Armstrong, Wm. A. Armstrong, 
Mr, Ashman, P. F, Ashworth, John Atkins, E. A. Austin, F. R. 
Ayer, Percelle W. Ayers. 

P. R. Bachman, H. F. Badgley, John L. Bagg, J. Bailey, E. A. 
Baker, Hugh P. Baker, Pitt J. Baker, W. B. Baker, W. E. Byron 
Baker, A. J. Baldwin, C. W. Ballard, L. C. Bangs, Norman Bar- 
deen, L. E. Barnes, W. J. Barnes, J. V. Baron, C. H. Barr, E. E. 
Bartlett, N. E. Bartlett, Fred W. Bascom, C. P. Batzle, O. G. 
Bauman, Harold Beals, H. D. Bean, Geo. W. Beatty, Leon Beck, 
F. K. Becker, Folke Becker, F. W. Becker, Geo. W. BBecker, Carl 
Becker, H. F. Beedy, G. F. Beaudry, Jr., J. Leon Beaudry, Wm. P. 


Belden, B. Benson, Walter Birmingham, Chas. N. Bicknell, E. 0. 
Biddle, Harold Bing, L. Bittner, W. M. Blackford, Arthur Blake, 
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Gordon Blanchard, L. V. Blanchette, C. W. Boden, B. F. Bond, Jr., 
Douglas W. Bond, Jos. Borden, P. T. Bortell, Peter Bosch, L. R. 
Boswell, J. A. Bothwell, Wm. M. Bovard, N. J. Bowker, Leo 
Bownall, H. H. Bowman, F. M. Boyer, J. W. Boyer, D. D. Bradish, 
J. =. Bradley, Frank E. Bragg, B. Branch, J. W. Brassingtox, 
Walter Braunstein, Geo. Breeze, E. H. Bridge, L. P. Broadhurst, 
W. F. Bromley, Wm. S. Brooks, C. A. Brown, D. K. Brown, 
H. H. Brown, Walter Brown, C. M. Bryan, R. H. Bryan, W. C. 
Bryan, R. J. Buck, Geo. D. Buckley, L. H. Buckley, Warren B. 
Bullock, Kenneth R. Bunce, Alfred Bunge, Fred W. Burbank, Thos. 


. J. Burke, Fred T. Burkhardt, Geo. R. Burkhardt, Henry Burn, 


Arthur M. Burr, N. H. Busey, Jr., A. A. Bush, S. L. Bush, C. M- 
Butterworth, M. O. Byrne. 

Geo. J. Cadwell, A. Calder, Louis Calder, R. R. Campbell, J. A. 
Canfield, W. C. Cannon, H. R. Cantine, Martin Cantine, J. F- 
Capen, W. G. Carey, Jr., G. M. Carnochan, E. R. Carpenter, I. W. 
Carpenter, J. A. Carpenter, Jos. E. Carr, R. S. Carraway, R. Ward 
Carrell, H. P. Carruth, Albert P. Carter, Elliott A. Carter, Hubert 
L. Carter, James Richard Carter, Winthrop L. Carter, Howard A. 
Casey, C. W. Cass, W. A. Castle, Geo. E. Challes, H. B. Chandles, 
R. C. Chapin, R. F. Chapin, W. N. Chapin, Edwin M. Chase, 
Hazen Chase, Hugh J. Chisholm, L. J. Christensen, Hugh Chris- 
tiansen, J. A. Church, Raymond S. Clapp, F. H. Clark, B. R. Clark, 
F. B. Clark, Geo. F. Clark, H. V. Clark, H. A. Clemetsen, Geo. S. 
Clerk, C. H. Clinton, C. A. Clough, J. Frederic Cocheu, H. B. 
Coho, A. D. Coffin, Dexter D. Coffin, Douglas P. Coffin, H. R. 
Coffin, Dr. Lewis A. Coffin, A. H. Cohen, H. S. Coke, E. S.. 
Coleman, A. M. Collins, C. W. Collins, Grellet N. Collins, Grellet 
Collins, Harold B. Collins, S. C. Collins, J. P. Collins, Mr. Com- 
stock, H. H. Condit, Walter Conkey, Edw. D. Conklin, C. W. 
Cook, I. H. Copeland, S. B, Copeland, A. R. Cornwall, A. J. Corn- 
ing, D. M. Cosgrove, F. N. Countiss, Jos. J. Cowhill, Edw. Cowles, 
J. H. Coy, C. H. Coye, Geo. E. Crafts, Murray E. Crain, W. C 
Cram, Fredk. G. Crane, Jr., Winthrop M. Crane, Jr., W. H. 
Critchley, C. A. Crocker, Wm. H. Croft, W. R. Crump, R J. Cud- 
dihy, D, C. Culbertson, W. S. Cummings, A. Curtis, C. E. Curtis, 
F. A. Curtis. 

A. B. Daniels, Arthur B. Daniels, J. A. Datz, Samuel Dauman, 
E. H. Davey, L. H. Davey, W. O. Davey, Geo. A. Davidson, C. C. 
Davis, O. K. Davis, W. L. Davis, T. K. Davis, A. L.Dawe, W. L. 
Dawson, C. F. Dean, W. M. Dear, Wm. Y. Dear, C. W. Dearden, 
J. A. Decew, J. C. DeCoster, Jas. C. Deery, Phillip Dennett, V. S. 
Dennison, H. S. Derby, Mr. Devereaux, H. B. Deverich, Chas. E. 
Devonshire, Wm. Dewey, Chas. Dickenson, H. C. Dickenson, Henry- 
Dickhaut, H. A. Dickie, John R. Diggs, E. Dillman, John J. Dil- 
lon, M. C. Dobrow, Allison Dodd, P. T. Dodge, H. F. Donahue, 
Harry F. Donoghue, David H. Doremus, R. L. Dorr, J. G. Drey~ 
fus, F. H. Dumont, A. C. Duncan, J. F. Dunifer, D. A. Dunlevy, 
T. W. Dunn, A. H. Dwight, W. E. Dwight. 

Edw. Earle, P. W. Sason, Geo. A. Eastwood, A. M. Eaton, A. W, 
Eaton, Col. W. H. Eaton, J. V. Edge, W. F. Ehrnholm, Stanley J. 
Eisner, Wm. J. Eisner, H. D. Eliason, H. W. Ellerson, Chas. L. 
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Vice-Pres. & 


SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN TRADING COMPANY | 


50 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY || 


woondD PULP 


Among other brands we sell the following Pulps as Agents: 


Church Brand Bleached Sulphite 


Annual Production 10,000 dry tons. 


Tonnage available for prompt and future delivery—Wire for prices. 














A. M. MEINCKE 


Materials for PAPERMAKING 


Pearl Filler English China Clay 


5 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


















We offer a full line of 


COLORS 


and furnish precise directions on application for 














Beater Dyeing, Staining and Coating. 








Half a century’s experience enables us to furnish goods answering requirements 
and to give reliable service. 


THE HELLER & MERZ CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








BOSTON 





PHILADELPHIA SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Ellis, Ralph W. Ellis, H. Elsas, J. G. Elz, Quincy P. Emery, W. W. 
Emery, W. S. Epply, A. W. Esleeck, Irving: N. Esleeck, D. C. 
Everest, J. M. S. Ewing, R. D. W. Ewing. 

Grant Fairbanks, R. E. Farewell, Alton Faunce, Sidney Fergu- 
son, C. R. Field, Alex. Findlay, Carl L. Fineman, V. E. Fishburn, 
Fredk. S. Fisher, I. T. Fisk, Paul A. Fiske, J. J. Flanagan, Lester E. 
Flint, F. E. Floyd, N. C. Fogg, Arthur E. Ford, F. F. Forsbrey, 
Alvah Forsstrom, Thos. R. Fort, Jr., Chas. B. Foster, G. Fox, 
J. L. Fox, Max Frank, Max Frank, B. A. Franklin, E. B. Fritz, 
Frank Fritz, A. E. Fuhlage, K. E. Fullerton, Jr.. T. S. Furlong, 


T. Fynes. 
Louis Gailer, Geo, A. Galliver, E. M, Gardner, Guy A. Gardner, 
N. L. R. Gardner, Roy Gardner, Harvey Garrett, Wilbert Garri- 


son, J. L. Gartland, A. C. Gault, Nicholas J. Gerold, G. H. Ger- 
pheide, P. J. Gilbert, Geo. W. Gilkey, W. N. Gillette, Robert Gil- 
lette, A. G. Gilman, P. H. Glatfelter, E. P. Gleason, M. F. Glessner, 
J. Gold, M. Gold, J. D. Goldberg, S. Goldman, H. L. Goodman, 
A. B. Goodrich, W. L. Goodwin, C. I. Gordon, I. Gordon, D. S. 
Gottesman, D. S. Gottesman, H. P. Gould, Chas. J. Grant, M. H. 
Grassly, Arthur D. Gray, Geo. E. Greene, H. B. Greene,- Max 
Greenbaum, J. Allen Gregory, Geo. H. Gresham, Courtland B. 
Griffin, Edmond H. A. S. Guggenheimer, H. J. Guild, 
H. F. Gunnison, Frederic Gurney. 

C. J. Hadley, E. R. Haffeltinger, A. C, Hall, Russell D. Hamilton, 
W. Hamilton, G. W. Hammersley, H. C. G. Hammesfahr, H. Ham- 
rin, Lou Hanlon, Thos. C. Hanna, C. S. Harin, G. S. Haring, R. O. 
Harper, W. D. Harper, H. R. Harrigan, G. L. Harrington, Henry 
L. Harrington, T. W. Harrington, F. T. Harris, James W. Harris, 
P. A. Harris, Geo. T. Harrison, C. F. Hart, M. T. Hartley, 
G, Hartman, W. E. Haskell, C. M. Haskins, R. S. Hatch, Arthur 
Havemeyer, N. O. Hayes, Ned Hawes, E.. A. Haynes, R. A. 
Hayward, W. Lloyd Heath, F. E. Hegeman, Geo. Heintzman, 
C. H. Helvey, Walter E. Hering, Arthur Herman, Edw. F. Her- 
ringer, Wm. J. Herrman, J. R. Hewitt, of the Paper TRADE JoURNAL, 
C. K. Higgins, A. H. Hill, L. G. Hinman, G. B. Hiscock, H. B. 
Hobart, R. F. Hobbs, A. E. Hoffman, A. E. Hoffman, John W. 
Hoffman, P. B. Hogate, F. E. Holbrook, Spencer Holden, Wm. H. 
Holden, Hollingsworth & Vose Co., V. Hollingsworth, Joseph E. 
Holmes, J. L. Holtzman, J. L. Holtzmann, J. Raymond Hoover, 
Forest Hopkins, N. R. Hopkins, A. H. Hopper, B. Hopper, H. 
Herton, Prof. Ralph S. Hosmer, R. T. Houk, Jr., J. E. Houseman, 
A. G. Howard, Phil A. Howard, W. H. Howe, M. Haddon Howell, 
Willis H. Howes, Harry A. Hughes, Hon. Francis M. Hugo, A. 
Carey Huls, W. A. Huppuch, B. E. Hutchinson, F. J. Hutchinson, 
Geo. W. Hutchinson, O. Hylen. 

Edmund H. Ingalls, H. H. G. Ingalls, H. F. Iverson. 

R. H. Jackson, John Jacobs, Albert F. Jaeckel, Arthur L. Janes. 
Howard Jenkins, M. Jenkins, C. S. Jenks, C. S. Jenks, guest; C. S. 
Jenks, guest; Irving C. Jennings, Nils Johaneson, A. B. Johnson, 
Edw. Johnston, E. V. Johnson, G. P. Johnson, H. C. Johnson, W. O. 
Johnson, Geo. T. Johnston, E. A. Jones, E. R. Jones, J. B. Jones, 
S. M. Jones, S. M. Jones, J. C. K. Jordan, F, A. Juckett, W. D. 
Judd. 

Jos. Kastner, Jr., J. J. Keenan, T. J. Keenan, H. T. Kehew, 
C. W. Kellogg, Paul Kellogg, R. S. Kellogg, M. J. Kelley, R. Kelly, 
Edw. Kerr, Jr., E. Gordon Kerwin, F. E. Kessinger, E. W. Kiefer, 
Phillips Kimball, W. G. Kimball, Kenneth C. Kirtland, Gerhard 
Kjelstrup, Harold W. Knight, G. A. Knoche, Geo. W. Knowltor, 
Robert E. Krudener, I. Kuhe, D. Kuhmarker, H. L. Kutter. 

Benj. LaBree, Jr.. H. M. Lake, D. L. Landau, Edwin Langer, 
Edward S. Lansing, Stuart D. Lansing, J. B. Larkin, Robert D. 
Lasher, F. J. Latham, Thomas S. Lathrop, W. J. Lawrence, G. Cabell 
Lawton, Fred A. Leahy, R. E. Leake, Geo. A. Leavitt, J. J. Lee. 
I. H. Lehman, L. F. Lehr, John Leishman, James E. Lemmon, J. T. 
Leo, John Leslie, James F. Levens, C. W. Lewis, A. F. Lincoln, 
Carl E. Lincoln, Fritz Lindenmeyr, H. E. Lindquist, B. B. Linton, 
C. M. Linton, H. E. A. Linton, Jesse Linton, J. E. Lippman, P. W. 


Guerin, 


Lipscomb, R. S. Litchfield, E. F. Lomba, E. E. Lloyd, E. G. Lloyd, 
W. R. Lusignea, A. G. Lutz, C. W. Lyman. 

G. B. McAlister, M. D. McAlpine, B. F. McBain, Russell Mc- 
Candless, H. K. McCann, W. J. McClellan, W. S. McClellan, Joseph 
H. McCormick, Medill McCormick, J. S. McCoy, Mr. McCoy, Jas. 
McCracken, Edward J. McDonnell, Jr., Chas. McDowell, Chas M. 
McDowell, C. H. McDuffee, R. F. McElwain, Arthur McEwan, R. 
W. McEwan, J. B.McGibbon, Angus McGlean, James H. McGraw, 
James McGregor, A. A. Mcllvain, D. F. McIntosh, Dana T. Mclver, 
G. M. McKee, Chas. McKernon, C. R. McMillen, Fred McMurray, 
J. L. McNab, F. MeNicoll, W. F. McQuillen, Mr. McRae, Mr. Mac- 
Donald, Alex. W. Macvie, Jay Madden, Russell S. Madden, L. E. 
Maglathlin, W. F. Mahling, J. C. Mallalieu, L. E. Mallinkrodt, E. W. 
Mann, L. Mann, E. W. Mantz, A. J. Marcuse, I. J. Marcuse, M. E. 
Marcuse, M. M. Marcuse, W. B. Marston, Walter H. Martens, J. E. 
Masengale, P. J. Massey, J. A. Masterman, S. Livington Mather, 
F. L. Maxim, Chas. E. Maxwell, Lee Maxwell, Wm. D. May, 
Alexander W. Maynes, A. D. Mayo, B. B. Megargee, Walter Meigs, 
J. W. C. Meikle, Mr. Melker, F. G. Menke, G. Frank Merriam, G. 
Frank Merriam, W. L. Merrill, W. B. Merston, Houghton Metcalf, 
A. C. Metz, H. H. Meyer, W. H. Miles, L. E, Milkey, Alvah Miller, 
A. M. Miller, C. W. Miller, Frank E. Miller, Frank P. Miller, 
Guyon Miller, K. F. Miller, J. S. Miller, Jr.. N. L. Miller, O. A. 
Miller, R. W. Millie, R. E. Milligan, F. P. Mills, W. H. Millspaugh, 
Frank W. Monaghan, Stephen B. Monroe, T. J. Monroe, George F. 
Montague, Arthur W. Moore, C. F. Moore, Frank L. Moore, Geo. 
W. Moore, E. S. Moores, C. H. Morian, Ralph H. Morrill, D. B. 
Morris, H. B. Morse, W. E. Moser, N. P. Moses, E. R. Mosher, 
M. E. Moyer, F. M. Muir, A. Muirhead, D. W. I. Mulford, H. E. 
Munroe, W. N. Munroe, F. A. Murphy, E. B. Murray, A. B. Murtha, 
W. B. Murtha. 

J. Nacht, Jas. B. Nash, Leo Nash, L. E. Nash, W. E. Nash, A. D. 
Naylor, E. H. Naylor, C. E. Nealley, W. W. Nearing, P. P. Nelson, 
A. T. Nesbitt, B. J. Ness, T. J. Nestor, A. H. Nevius, Arthur H. 
Nevius, C. A. Newfang, Newton Falls Paper Co., Herbert P. Newton, 
William L. Nixon, Chas. Noble, F. W. Norris, Jr., H. P. G. Nor- 
strand, E. H. Norton, Guy V. Norwood, 

A. A. Oatman, Chas. G. Oberley, E. A. Oberweiser, J. B. O’Brien, 
J. E. O’Connell, W. G. O’Connell, A. Olafsen, Maurice O’Meara, 
Wm. O’Meara, C. J. O’Regan, R. C. Osburn, Carl Overton, F. C. 
Overton, Oxford Paper Co. 

Ehret Page, F. M. Page, F. M. Page, J. S. Page, A. Pagen- 
stecher, Jr., G. Pagenstecher, Wm. A. Pape, Paper, Inc., The Paper 
Mill, L. J. Parant, R. J. Parham, Preston Paris, J. P. Parsons, 
Clifford Patch, J. F. Patten, H. G. Paul, Paul Richard Paupe, A. C. 
Pearson, R. L. Pease, D. F. Peck, F. W. Peterchen, Walter E. 
Perry, Wm. P. Perry, H. H. Philcox, C. G. Phillips, R. E. Phillips 
Reuben C. Pierce, Joe Pirie, Wayne A. Pitts, O. M. Porter, A. G. 
Post, L. D. Post, Robert W. Post. Frank Powell, John W. Powell, 
Talcott Williams Powell, of the Paper Trape JournaL, F. W. 
Power, D. W. Pratt, Frank Preble, C. H. Preston, F. W. Preston, 
Pierce & Pierce, Ltd., Ramsey Pugnet, F. H. Purington, J. F. Pyn- 
chon. 

A. P. Ramage, V. Ramsey, Z. W. Ranck, C. W. Rantoul, W. T. 
Raybold, W. J. Raybold, Gordon Reese, J. Evan Reese, B. E. 
Reeves, F. L. Reeves, I. H. Reid, L. S. Reynal, H. H. Reynolds, 
I. S. Reynolds, A. F. Richter, Edgar A. Rickard, Victor Ridder, 
L. W. Riddle, W. C. Ridgeway, J. B. Rieg, B. D. Riegal, John L. 
Riegel, H. E. Riggs, J. P. Riley, P. J. Riley, Dr. R. E. Rindfusz, 
C. H. Ris, R. B. Rising, Kenneth Robb’e, H. H. Roberts, L. 1. 
Robertson, C. P. Robinson, F. G. Robinson, Guy Robinson, 1. 
Seward Robinson, H. E. Roden, R. Roesch, Jason Rogers, S. S 
Rogers, Chas. Roser, J. O. Ross, R. R. Ross, F. A. Royse, J. M 
Rubinstein, Wm. E. Rudge, D. B. Rushmore, J. R. Russell, W. D. 
Russell, S. A. Ryan, James F. Ryland. 

Theo. Safford, C. H. Sage, E. B. Sagendorf, Louis Salzer, Wm. 
Salzer, William Salzer, J. C. Sanburn, W. H. Sanburn, H. Sat- 
terthwaite, W. L. Saunders, Henry F. Savage, Thos. H., Savery, 
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DEMAND THIS BRAND c 
WATERMARKED 

World’s |: 
Greatest Bond Paper |]: 
Renowned Where Quality Rules | 

Produced by ce : 


THE HOWARD MILLS, Urbana, Ohio 


S. Aon C2 2D a aE 






KEEP THESE DATES 


June 3, 4 and 5, 1921 


Fresh in Your Mind 


They are the dates of the annual convention of the American Association 
of Paper and Pulp Mill Superintendents’ Association to be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. Plan your affairs so as to insure your at- 
tending this meeting. Every moment of your time will be taken with 
matters of special interest to you. 


Jot Down The Dates Now 


P. J. Massey, Secretary, 3340 No. Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Jr, Wm. H. Savery, Dr. L. A. Saxer, L. E. Sayre, Jr., A. F. 
Schenkelberger, Ed. Schmidt, John C. Schmidt, W. F. Schmitt, 
Lester J. Schnell, Henry L. Schnitzer, M. P. Schrook, Mr. Scott, 
Frank Scott, A. C. Scrimgeour, S. C. Seaman, Jacob Seibert, J. 
L. Seiler, J. M. Sexsmith, A. H. Seyler, A. E. Shattuck, Chas. A. 
Shaw, E. D. Shaw, F. R. Shaw, John B. Shepherd, Owen Shepherd, 
G. W. Sheridan, A. B. Sherrill, L. S. Sherman, Arthur J. Sigel, 
F. G. Simons, K. W. Simonton, E. T. Simpson, J. P. Sine, Francis 
H. Sisson, Fred H. Sisson, F. T. E. Sisson, Geo. W. Sisson, Jr.. 
L. H. Sisson, R. L. Sisson, Jr., Stanley H. Sisson, Geo. W. Skinner, 
Ralph Skinner, S. L. Sloan, Warren M. Slocum, F. B. Smidt, 
Mr. Smith, A. F. Smith, A. H. Smith, Albert R. Smith, Arthur M. 
Smith, C. Howard Smith, Frederick L. Smith, Garrett H. Smith, 
Geo. A. Smith, J. E. Smith, L. E. Smith, R. A. Smith, Willard F. 
Smith, C. C. Snedeker, Hon. B. H. Snell, Ralph M. Snell, Freas. 
B. Snyder, Wm. B. Snyder, H. W. Somers, M. Sone, Constant 
Southworth, John Spangenberg, T. F. Spear, R. T. Spencer, Fre- 
mont W. Spicer, C. W. Spickerman, Roscoe L. Spoffard, Albert 
H. Standley, Howard J. Stannard, Geo. M. Stearns, Geo. A. Steb- 
bins, E. A. Stein, M. L. Stein, Jack Stephensen, J. N. Stephenson, 
E. B. Sterling, R. O. Sternberger, C. W. Stevens, Frank L. Stevens, 
Fred C. Stevens, F. L. Stevens, F. N. Stevens, A. E. Stevens, P. 
L. Stevens, Jr., W. Stevens, Louis T. Stevenson, T. J. Stevenson, 
W. B. Stevenson, L. B. Steward, A. G. Stewart, B. S. Stewart, 
C. W. Stewart, A. J. Stewartson, Henry L. Stoddard, Henry W. 
Stokes, H. W. Stokes, F. A. Stone, R. M. Strathearn, A. E. Strat- 
tan, Dr. S. W. Stratton, E. P. Strong, H. M. Strong, Fred C. 
Strype, Kimberly Stuart, Walter H. Stuart, P. A. Stuhlreyer, f. 
W. Stull, Fred. H. Sturtevant, O. R. Summerville, Jenifer G. Sut- 
ton, Fred Swanson, O. F. Swanson, H. M. Swetland, J. G. Swift, 
W. E. Swift. 


L. A. Tanzer, A. A. Tanyane of the Paper Trape JouRNAL, 
Howard W. Taylor, Job Taylor, J. B. Thayer, Wm. Therous, Mr. 
Thomas, Morgan H. Thomas, Arthur V. A. Thompson, H. B. 


Thompson, Robert G. Thornton, R. C. Tilden, Geo. R. Tolen, H. 
J. Toole, D. E. Town, E. S. Towne, O. B. Towne, A. F. Townsend, 
Chas. Townsend, F. E. Tufts, L. Tullis, Joe G. Turpin, J. P. 
Tyrrell. 

A. D. Ungar, S. A. Upham, A. G. Uptegraff, T. M. Uptegraii. 

W. L. Van Alstyne, Alfred Van Duzer, I. O. Van Duzer, Harry 
Van Fetten, G. S. Veeder. Bryant Venable. 

Chas. K. Wadham, B. I. Wagner, H. V. Wagoner, L. A. Wait, 
Wilbur Wakeman, E. C. Walker, E. H. Walker, H. E. Walker, 
G. R. Wallace, Jr.. Tom T. Waller, Thos. Compton Walsh,’ E. 
T. Walter, Jr., J. M. Ward, A. F. Wardell, S. B. Wardell, Ervine 
Wardman, A. N. Waring, Stewart Waring, K. S. Warner, Daniel 
F. Warren, J. J. Warren, Robert T. Warren, S. L. Warren, Speed 
Warren, E. H. Watson, John S. Watson, Ralph M. Watt, K. H. 
Ways, Chas. F. Wayte, S. W. Webb, O. L. Weber, F. B. Weed. 
John Weidmann, Roger Wellington, W. E. L. West, E. A. West- 
fall, Donald P. Weston, G. M. Wetmore, Geo. Weyand, C. P. 
Whalen, A. H. White, De Gray White, Fred C. White, Fred S. 
White, Dr. H. J. T. White, James White, John White, J. B. White, 
L. O. White, W. C. White, W. C. White, Jr., Fred P. Whiteley, 
C. W. Whiting, F. B. Whiting, Geo. A. Whiting, S. R. Whiting, 
Howard Whittemore, M. V. Wiggins, A. F. Wilcox, W. S. Wilcox, 
B. T. Wilkerson, Adam Wilkinson, W. J. Wilkinson, W. N. Wilkin- 
son, A. D. Williams, C. W. Williams, E. H. Williams, G. E. Wil- 
liamson, J. R. Williams, R. J. Williams, Sam A. Williams, F. E. 
Williamson, A. G. Wilson, C. C. Wilson, F. W. Wilson, N. W. 
Wilson, P. B. Wilson, R. C. Wilson, W. J. Wilson, Jr., N. P. 
Winchell, Jr., Wm. C. Wing, H. A. Wingate, A. L. Winger, C. P. 
Winslow, W. S. Winslow, C. L. Winter, G. S. Witham, Jr., C. 
S. Witham, Sr., Robert B. Wolf, John T. Wolohan, F. L. Wood, 
C. H. Worcester, W. A. Wrase, E. E. Wright, E. M. Wright, 
Frank J. Wright. 

Leon M. Yoerg, C. C. Young, W. Youtsey, E. Yulke. 
Gus Zeese, J. W. Zimmerman. 


TO DIRECT INFORMATION SERVICE 


The establishment of what will be known as the Information 
Service of the American Paper and Pulp Association has been 
decided upon by the executive committee and Warren B. Bul- 
lock, former newspaper man, has been selected as director, taking 
his new position at once. 

Mr. Bullock comes to the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion after three months of work as secretary of the National 
Forestry Program Committee, which has been leading in the cam- 
paign for the coalition forest policy as approved by the United 
States Forest Service, and before that was director of the exten- 
sion service of the New York State College of Forestry at Syra- 





B. BuLLocKk 


WARREN 


cuse. Before the war he was-reporter and editor and special 
correspondent for newspapers at Milwaukee and was for a year 
before entering the army in charge of publicity for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

He went into the first officers’ training camp at Fort Sheridan, 
Ill., was commissioned second lieutenant in the quartermaster 
corps, and assigned to transportation. When the armistice was 
declared he was captain and senior instructor in the Motor Trans- 
port Corps school at Jacksonville, Fla., the mother school of that 
corps on this side of the water. He went to Syracuse to handle 
the extension service when Dr. Baker was dean of the college of 
forestry. 


NEWS PRINT SERVICE BUREAU TO MOVE 


The News Print Service Bureau, which ever since its organiza- 
tion has been located at 18 East 41st street, New York, will move 
its office on April 25 to room 607 Canadian Pacific building, 342 
Madison avenue. The new location is on Madison avenue between 
43rd and 44th streets, directly west of the Grand Central Station. 

Correspondents and exchanges are requested by Secretary R. S. 
Kellogg to change their mailing lists so that mail to arrive on 
April 25 or earlier, will be sent to the new address. 


ANSEL WOLD NEW PRINTING CLERK 


Ansel Wold, Printing Clerk of the Senate for the past twenty 
years on Monday accepted the clerkship of the Joint Committee 
on Printing to succeed George H. Carter, recently appointed Pub- 
lic Printer by the President. The paper trade will be particularly 
interested in this appointment because the Clerk of the Joint Com- 
mittee comes in closer touch with the paper industry of the country 
than almost any other official at the Capitol. 
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TRADEMARK 


REGISTERED 


SOLE AGENTS in the UNITED STATES, CANADA, MEXICO and CUBA for 
FINNISH CELLULOSE ASSOCIATION, HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


comprising all and every sulphite, Sulphate and Kraft pulp mill in Finland. Manufacturers of superior 
grades of Bleached and Unbleached Sulphites, Easy Bleaching Sulphates and Kraft Pulps. 


ALSO 


TRADE MARK 


SOLE AGENTS in the UNITED STATES, CANADA, MEXICO and CUBA for 
FINNISH WOOD PULP UNION, HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


a combination of the foremost Ground Wood Pulp and Board mills in Finland, makers of various kinds 
of boards and dry and wet Brown and White Mechanical Wood Pulp. 


Get the most for your money by getting next to our qualities and prices! 


WOOD <& PULP 


LAGERLOEF TRADING COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: 


18 East 41st Street 1932 Conway Building 
Tel. Murray Hill 4246-7. ’ Tel. Main 1770-71. 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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When You Buy 
SULPHITE 


KRAFT PULPS 


Ask Us to Quote! 


A. J. PAGEL & CO., Inc. 
Wood Pulp Agents 
347 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
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Pulpwood From British Columbia 


According to Reports Published in 1918 by the Commissioner of Conservation of Canada the Total 
Amount of Timber in the Coast Region of British Columbia of Species Suitable for the Manufacture 
of Pulp Is Over Ninety-Two Billion Feet, or Approximately One Hundred and Thirty-Two Million 
Cords—Several Pure Stands of Pulpwood May Be Found in British Columbia on Every Logging Ground. 


By Arthur Newton Pack in American Forestry. 
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Rapidly mounting costs of news print and other kinds of paper 
during the last two years have suddenly called to the attention 
of the public the startling fact that the mills of the eastern sec- 
tion of the country must be supplemented by mills elsewhere; that 
the annual supply of pulpwood in the East must be increased by 
fire protection, reforestation and other measures, and that new 
supplies must be developed and the production increased. 

A few years ago the location of the pulpwood supply was a 
matter of little moment to any but the paper manufacturers. To- 
day not only these manufacturers, but representatives of this 
government and foreign nations are searching the world for avail- 
able supplies. We are looking from our already limited eastern 
forests and those of eastern Canada to the Pacific Coast—Wash- 
ington, British Columbia and Alaska. 


Big Amount of Wood Available for Pulp 


According to the reports published in 1918 by the Commission 
of Conservation of Canada, the total amount of timber in the 
coast region of British Columbia of species suitable for the manu- 
facture of pulp is over ninety-two billion feet, or approximately 
one hundred and thirty-two million cords. In British Columbia 
one cord of pulpwood is taken as equivalent to six hunderd board 
feet. Nearly two-thirds of this is western hemlock (Tsuga 
heterophylla), a wood which seems to possess certain necessary 
qualities of fiber which permit its use largely in place of spruce 
for the manufacture of news print pulp. Of the rest, fifty-eight 
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HemMLock Locs ror Putpwoop 


per cent. is Sitka spruce (Dicea sitchensis), and forty-two per 
cent. balsam (Abies Grandis and Abies Amabilis). 

The pulpwoods are quite generally found in stands mixed with 
Douglas fir and western red cedar, but British Columbia has a 
distinct advantage over the coast forests of Washington and Ore- 
gon from the point of view of the pulp manufacturer, in that 
almost pure stands of pulpwood may be found on easy logging 
ground and at generally lower altitudes than on our side of the 
line. 

Not all of the ninety-two billion feet mentioned above can be 
utilized solely for the manufacture of pulp. Because of the 
strength of its fiber clear spruce lumber is always in good de- 
mand and brings prices equal to Douglas fir—its use in the manu- 
facture of airplanes, for instance, having been much emphasized 
during the past war. Now that after the war surpluses have 
been absorbed, many pulp mills cannot afford to pay the prices 
demanded for spruce logs, and such concerns as do not control 
their own supply are obliged to yield to sawmill competition. 
Balsam makes an excellent box wood, but as yet British Columbia 
paper manufacturers have had little competition from that source. 

The country is just awakening to the value of western hemlock 
as a saw timber. On the Pacific Coast western hemlock is already 
quite generally preferred to fir for interior woodwork, or in any 
place where it is not to be exposed to the weather. The grain is 
more pleasing to the eye than that of fir. The British Columbia 
sawmills cut 175 million feet of hemlock during 1919, and re- 
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ceived as high or higher rates for the lumber than for Douglas 
tir, although they paid from $5 to $8 per thousand less for the 
logs. During the same year the British Columbia pulp mills 
produced 190,000 pulp, sulphite, sulphate and ground 
wood, which might be estimated as consuming two hundred million 
feet of logs. 


tons of 


If sixty per cent. of the wood so consumed was 
western hemlock the total consumption of hemlock by the pulp 
mills would be only 120 million feet—less than the sawmill con- 
sumption by fifty-five million feet, 


Five Pulp Companies Now Operating 


There are at present operating in British Columbia five pulp- 
producing companies with an estimated total annual capacity of 
some 240,000 tons. It is difficult to make a correct estimate of 
capacity at a given t'me as some changes in control are being 
made and the capacity of one or two companies is being increased. 
Each of these concerns controls timber estimated to last them 
from forty to one hundred years, the aggregate stumpage con- 
trolled being probably about twenty billion feet. 

This stumpage is chiefly held under so-called pulp leases from 
the British Columbia Government. On some of the older leases 
the rental paid amounts to only two cents per acre and the gov- 
ernment collects a flat royalty of 50 cents per thousand feet for 
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CANADIAN News PRINT FOR AUSTRALIA 


the timber when it is cut. The more recent leases and renewals 
of the old ones now call for an annual rental of 22 cents per 
acre and a royalty of 87 cents per thousand, which is the same 
as the regular rate for standard Provincial Timber Licenses. 
Forest titles in British Columbia forms a subject in itself which 
is sufficient to state that less than 
one-fifth of the forested land of the coastal region is owned outright 
by individuals, the patenting of commercially timbered land having 
ceased by act of the Provincial parliament. The bulk of the 
forested region remains the property of the Province of British 
Columbia which leases the right to cut the timber thereon— 
rentals being set for a period of thirty years in advance. The 
government takes most of its pay in the form of a charge on the 
timber when cut, known as a “Royalty,” this royalty also being 
fixed for a period of five years in advance, with provision for 
extension for subsequent five-year periods on a sliding scale in 
certain log market quotations. A “Timber 
Limit” or “Timber License” is such a permit covering a particular 
square mile of territory. These licenses are now perpetual and 
are transferable. They cover almost the entire commercially 
timbered area of the coastal region. 


Large Open Market for Logs 


Logging in much of this region is generally carried on quite 
independently from sawmill and pulp mill operations by a variety 
of loggers and logging companies. Accordingly, Vancouver has 
become the location of a large open market for logs—the buyers 
being the sawmills and pulp and paper companies. The pulp and 
paDder companies are regularly large buyers of hemlock and bal- 
sam logs, but usually take delivery at the loggers’ camp or some 
northern point rather than at Vancouver, as the nearest pulp 
mill is 32 miles up the coast and the others range from 75 miles 
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Ask the Mill Manager 


The man who is responsible for the profit 
and loss account is the man who knows 
which operations pay. 

Ask him what his experience has been with 
BIRD SAVE-ALLS. He'll tell you that 
silent, automatic watch dog on white water 
losses—the BIRD SAVE-ALL—is a big 
paying investment. 

The first cost is not high. 


The operating cost is practically nothing. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


South Walpole Mass. 


Western Representative: 
T. H. Savery, Jr., 1718 Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery: 
Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd., 260 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 


THE BIRD SAVE-ALL 
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to several hundred miles north and west. The sawmills, on the 
other hand, are chiefly in and about Vancouver. During the 
recent slump in the price of cedar and fir logs, representatives of 
the pulp companies continually urged the loggers to put in more 
hemlock, and contracted to buy hemlock logs at prices which 
have permitted many loggers to get through the slump in pretty 
fair shape. Apparently this policy is pursued by the pulp com- 
panies, not only to conserve their own supply but also to avoid 
the necessity of themselves investing in more logging outfits and 
equipment when increased raw material is needed. Then, too, 
their pulp leases naturally contain a fair proportion of saw timber 
—cedar and fir—which offers a problem for disposal, particularly 
when the lumber market is weak. The purchase of pure pulp- 
wood in the open market in a large measure obviates such necessity. 

These recent developments tending to enhance the value of the 
formerly despised western hemlock furnish a situation which was 
hardly dreamed of only a couple of years ago. The timber in- 
vestor who once thought himself “stung” and found too late that 
he had bought timber licenses with little or no market value, in 
spite of not unfavorable location and good logging chance, now 
finds that he has a valuable investment. The logger who was 
accustomed to entirely overlook the little patches of pure hem- 
lock and balsam along the creek bottoms, except when he needed 
boom sticks, now leaves his cedar for the time being and builds 
his road so as to reach all the pulpwood he can. Lately even 
the sawmill operator who counted hemlock lumber his most pay- 
ing line, because he could buy the logs cheap and sell the lumber 
at fir prices, has begun to look around for a location where the 
pulp mill buyer offers less keen competition. 


Natural Barriers Form Districts 


locations. The British Columbia coast has 
several distinct natural barriers which tend to form separate dis- 
tricts—each with slightly different logging and marketing con- 
ditions. 

The first district, and best known, is that frequently called the 
Sheltered Waters district. It extends from Vancouver north and 
west along the mainland coast, taking in the many inlets and 
islands as far north as the end of Vancouver Island. Where the 
Gulf of Georgia ends in a maze of small islands and channels, 
near Campbell River, on Vancouver Island, this district extends 
across and includes the northeastern section of that island up to 
the northern end. Of this district Vancouver is the marketing 
center and the open market for logs generally prevails, with com- 
petition between sawmills and paper mills for the pulpwoods. 
There are four pulp mills in this region: The Mill Creek plart 
of the Whalen Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., on Howe Sound; the 
former Rainy River Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., now being 
reorganized at Seaside Park; the Powell River Company, Ltd., at 
Powell River, and the Beaver Cove Pulp and Lumber Company, 
Ltd., at Beaver Cove. The Powell River Company turns out 
75,000 tons of news print per annum, while the other companies 
make only chemical pulp, as follows: Mill Creek, 24,000 tons 
sulphite pulp; Beaver Cove, 12,000 tons sulphate pulp. It is un- 
derstood that the Seaside Park plant is to produce 12,000‘ tons 
per annum. 

From Campbell River southward along the easterly shore of 
Vancouver Island, the territory served by the E. & N. Railway, 
timber is more readily tributary to mills at Vancouver or scattered 
along the railway. The Gulf of Georgia is here wide and often 
rough, making towing to Vancouver more hazardous. Here are 
no pulp mills and consequently no pulp mill competition for logs. 
In fact nearly all the logging is done by the sawmill companies 
themselves, and the independent logger is conspicuously absent. The 
hemlock and balsam in this area is sold only for saw timber. On 
the other hand the Canadian Government Railway is being extended 
through to Port Alberni, on the west coast, and in this westerly 
area so much pulpwood is to be found that probably a few years 


There are such 





may well see the construction of a pulp mill in the Port Alberni 
neighborhood, and the consequent introduction of the competitive 
demand for hemlock and balsam. 

The west coast of Vancouver Island is another separate district. 
Its inlets are deep and protected just as in the Sheltered Waters 
area, but to reach the log market of Vancouver booms would 
have to be towed around through the open Pacific. The risk 
has been found to be too great for practical operations of this 
kind, and consequently here again there are no independent loggers. 
This area runs very highly to pure pulpwood stands, the fir which 
forms very heavy stands near the southern end of the island, 
gradually diminishing until in the neighborhood of Quatsino 
Sound it is seldom seen. The cedar also becomes comparatively 
scarce. The typical development of this area is shown by the 
export pulp mill of the Whalen Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., at 
Port Alice, Quatsino Sound—a sulphite pulp mill with present 
capacity of 18,000 tons per annum, but designed for an ultimate 
production of 60,000 tons. In connection with this plant is a saw 
and shingle mill cutting for export, and designed to take care of 
whatever saw timber is found mixed with the pulpwood stands. 
This company has sufficient stumpage around Quatsino Sound to 
supply its mills for a number of years to come with considerably 
more lumber in adjacent holdings available for purchase at a 
reasonable price. The products ready for export are sometimes 
loaded on scows for towing to regular export points, but already 
ocean freighters have docked at Port Alice, and with the ex- 
pansion of the pulp capacity doutbless more of the product will 
be thus landed at the plant. According to the report of the Com- 
mission of Conservation of Canada nearly one-third of the pulp- 
wood of the British Columbia coast area is located in the west 
coast region of Vancouver Island. 

The Northern Mainland is often considered in conjunction with 
Queen Charlotte Islands as a single district, although there is 
more or less climatic difference. In this region is located the 
Pacific Mills, Ltd., plant at Ocean Falls, with a capacity of 70,000 
tons of news print and 15,000 tons of kraft paper and kraft pulp 
per annum, and also the Swanson Bay plant of the Whalen Pulp 
and Paper Mills, Ltd., with a capacity of 12,000 tons of sulphite 
pulp per annum. These mills obtain their timber largely from 
leases and timber licenses along these northern inlets, and also 
from the Queen Charlotte Islands. There are a few small in- 
dependent loggers who sell their output also to the sawmills at 
Prince Rupert. 

These natural barriers, bringing about separation into districts, 
cause a distinct variation of stumpage values between the dif- 
ferent regions. Within the Sheltered Waters area the price for 
a given class of stumpage is governed largely by towage rates 
for logs to the Vancouver market. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that in speaking of the market value of stumpage in 
British Columbia, only the value of the right to cut the timber is 
meant. In reality the timber continues to belong to the govern- 
ment until cut and the royalty paid. To compare the price of 
British Columbia stumpage with timber in the United States one 
must add to the purchase price the amount of royalty which will 
have to be paid on the logs cut, and even then allowance must 
be made for the saving in carrying charges brought about by the 
deferred payment of royalties. It would be safe to say that 
readily loggable hemlock and balsam stumpage in the Sheltered 
Waters region now brings from $1 to $1.25 per thousand. On the 
west coast of Vancouver Island, however, out of the safe towing 
area, prices of less than half this amount are frequently en- 
countered. Nevertheless, the small investor in pulpwood stumpage 
usually prefers to stick to the inside coast, where the independent 
loggers working for both pulp and sawmills are ordinarily ready 
buyers of a good logging chance, and the owner of a sirgle good 
timber limit generally has as much opportunity for profit as the 
man with half a billion feet. For the same reason the conserva- 
tive investor has usually kept out of the Northern Coast district, 
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leaving that ground for those who are financially able and willing 
to put in their own developments and sell the product as finished 
lumber or pulp. 


Forest Fires a Serious Menace 


Forest fires have become such a serious menace to our national 
timber resources that the generally low fire risk in British Co- 
lumbia should be mentioned. Primarily the Provincial Govern- 
ment has instituted an extremely good system of fire protection, 
which appears to be quite intelligently administered, the fire 
rangers being given sufficient authority to commandeer available 
assistance needed in fire-fighting. Each ranger, however, has 
rather too much territory to cover most effectively. The cost of 
the service is divided between the government and the timber 
license owners, and all timber licenses and leases ar now assessed 
at two cents per acre. 

The real protection of the British Columbia pulpwood forests 
is climatic, the rainfall varying for different districts and regions, 
but generally high all along the coast. In the Sheltered Waters 
region the rainfall varies from about 60 inches to over 100 inches, 
with nightly heavy fogs in the northerly portions during a large 
part of the year. Southeast Vancouver Island has the lowest 
rainfall—averaging about 46 inches—but the west coast has from 
70 to 118 inches of precipitation each year, the higher records 
being made nearest the ocean and the lowest inland. The North- 
ern Mainland area is reported to have from 60 to 170 inches— 
again decreasing further from the coast, while the Queen Charlotte 
Islands have as low as 40 inches per annum. During the summer 
dry season nearly every district frequently suffers considerable fire 
loss, usually adjacent to logging operations from which the fires 
start, but in many cases the timber is so “pocketed,” one tract 
of several square miles being shut off from another by high 
mountains, that the risk is a minimum. 

The growth of the pulp and paper industry in British Columbia 
was very rapid in the last two years. Chemical woodpulp pro- 
duction in 1911 was 90 tons, in 1914 it had grown to 13,000 tons, 
in 1917 to 46,507 tons, and in 1919 to the top production of 
$9,520 tons. 

Mechanical woodpulp production, practically nothing previous to 
1917, was 65,620 tons that year and 99,769 tons last year, while the 
production of paper developed steadily from 45,816 tons in 1913 
to 130,809 tons in 1919. Larger productions than these top figures 
are expected both this year and next. 


THE GOLD LABEL LINE 


The Diem & Wing Paper Company announce the establishment 
of The Gold Label Line, a line including its private watermarked 
bond and writing papers as well as several of its private brands 
of bristols. Other private brands will be added to this line from 
time to time until a complete line of high grade papers is secured. 

The distinguishing feature of The Gold Label Line will be that 
all of the papers marketed under this name bear a handsome gold 
label, which with its rich appearance is suggestive of the high 
‘quality of the paper bearing the label. 

The following watermarks and brands are incorporated under 
The Gold Label Line: Aerie Bond, Irish Linen Bond, Dividend 
Bond, Currency Bond, Tablet Writing, Chicosa Writing, Argo 
Envelopes, Dividend Pond Envelopes, Currency Bond Envelopes, 
Irish Linen Bond Envelopes, Aerie Bond Envelopes, Dresden Led- 
ger, Empire Bristol, Mercantile Bristol, Linen Index Bristol. 

The Gold Label will symbolize standard uniformity of quality 
and dependability to the printer, lithographer and buyer of printing. 


The Maxwell Paper Company, Manhattan, has filed articles of 
incorporation. with the Secretary of State at Albany, N. Y.) with 
capital stock placed at $20,000. The incorporators are M. J. 
Kopf, W. Keller and M. A. Posner; attorney, S. Rasch, 233 
Broadway. : 


Photographs by R. S. Kellogg. - r 
Putpwoop Locs AND PAPER MILLs 
Upper—Spruce logs* for: making ‘paper ‘at Ocean Falls, British Columbia. 


Middle—Pulp and paper mills of the 


Powell River Company, 





Ltd. , 


Lower—Pulp and paper mills of the Pacific Mills, Ltd., at Ocean Falls. 
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_ Pulp and Paper Making at University of Maine 


i School, Which Is the Oldest in the United States, Is Now Entering Its Eighth and Most Successful 
Year—Has Graduated a Number of Men Who Are Playing Prominent Part in the Pulp and Paper 
Industry of the United States and Canada and Other Parts of the World—Its Students Have Come 
From as Distant Places as Japan and China—Course Given at the School. 


Mn 
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Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by John P. Flanagan. 





The University of Maine Pulp and Paper School at Orono, Me., 
the oldest in the United States, is now entering upon its eighth and 
most successful year. This school, which is a part of the College 
of Technology and is included in the chemical engineering course 
of the University, was established in 1913 and has graduated a 
number of men who are playing a prominent part in the pulp and 
paper industry of the United States, Canada and elsewhere in the 





Dr. CuHartes A. BRAUTLECHT 


world. Its students have come from such distant places as China, 


India, the Philippines and all parts of the United States. 


Situated in Pulp and Paper Center 


The school is situated in a pulp and paper center and has the 
cordial co-operation of the manufacturers in the vicinity, who have 
extended many courtesies to the school and its directors for which 
the faculty is grateful. Within a radius of 10 miles are paper ‘and 
pulp mills making nearly all the staple varieties of pulp and paper. 
These include the Eastern Manufacturing Company at South 
Brewer, making fine writing paper; Orono Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany at Orono, wrapping and kraft paper; International Paper 
Company at Orono, news paper; Penobscot Chemical Fibre Com- 
pany Great Works, soda and sulphite pulps, bleached and un- 
bleached, and the Nekonegan Paper Company, Old Town, pulp. 
All of these mills are visited during the year by the students, who 
are able to obtain much practical information in this way. 

An example of the practical co-operation of the mills and the 
school is found in the important research work that is being carried 
on by the school and the Eastern Manufacturing Company, in test- 





ing the sizing properties of paper looking toward more scientific 
methods of testing the absorbing powers of paper, and in connec- 
tion with electrical devices on the Jordan machine. 


What the Training Consists of 


In connection with the manufacture of paper, the students re- 
ceive detailed instruction on the changes due to the hydration of 





Pror. JASon L. MERRILL 


the cellulose in the beaters, they make up all kinds of mixed papers 
and test them. In the course on paper testing and analysis, they 
follow through all of the commercial methods, miscroscopic, physi- 
cal and chemical. All kinds of paper and pulp making materials 
are analyzed under skilful instruction. 

The coloring of paper is studied in the paper and pulp technology 
courses and an important part of the curriculum is the drill ip 
calculations involved in making acids for pulp making, the power 
factors involved, etc. 

In the pulp laboratory work they receive training on a practical 
basis in making pulp from wood chips by the sulphite and soda 
processes. ‘ In the pulp bleaching laboratory they bleach pulps which 
are obtained from the adjacent pulp mills, or which the students 
themselves make in the pulp laboratory. In the engineering de- 
partments, they receive training along theoretical and practical 
lines in mechanical and electrical engineering in crder to receive 
training for coping with the problems of this nature that they will 
meet as paper mill executives. 

The University of Maine maintains a successful forestry school 
and the students of the pulp and paper school are able to obtain the 
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best of instruction on forest products as related to the manufacture 
of paper. The courses are designed to give the students a clear 
conception as to the sources of pulpwood and the costs of handling. 

They also receive training in wood identification by microscopic 
methods. The general educational program of the school is broad 
and comprehensive, including thorough instruction in mathematics, 
English, with special stress on report writing and sufficient French 
and German to enable them to read the technical publications in 
those languages. 

Before graduation, in the last half of the senior year, each student 
is required to prepare a thesis involving experimental work along 
the lines of pulp and paper chemistry or technology. At present 
some of the seniors are studying the hydration of cotton linters, 
comparison of viscose and rosin size, variation in action of variable 
factors in soda pulp making, variation in properties of electrical 
conductivity of different kinds of papers as regards their moisture 
content, and acid making problems. 


Outline of the Required Studies 


An outline of the required studies in the pulp and paper schooi 
will be of interest to pulp and paper men: 


- 


First Year 


First semester: General chemistry, laboratory chemistry, de- 
scriptive geometry, English composition, German or French, trigo- 
nometry, college algebra, practical and theoretical military training 
and physical training. 

Second semester: General chemistry, laboratory chemistry, pro- 
jections, ‘working drawings, tracings; English composition and 
thetoric; German or French; military training and physical train- 
ing. 

Second Year 


First semester: Qualitative analysis; general physics; calculus; 
French or German; wood identification; public speaking; military 
training. 

Second semester: Elementary quantitative analysis; (general 
physics and physical laboratory work; calculus; kinematics; public 
speaking; woodlot forestry; woodworking; military training. 


Third Year 


First semester: Organic chemistry; advanced quantitative 
analysis; pulp technology; pulp making, pulp analysis; physical 
chemistry ; forest products; scientific German; heat engineering. 

Second semester: Organic chemistry; advanced quantitative 
analysis;, paper technology; paper making; physical. chemistry ; 
physico chemical measurements; direct current machinery. 


Fourth Year 


First semester: Cellulose; industrial chemistry; electrolytic 
bleach; paper testing and analysis; chemical literature; technical 
English; alternating current machinery; electrical engineering, 
laboratory; mechanical engineering, laboratory. 

Second semester: Industrial chemistry; bleaching of pulp; color- 
ing of pulp; thesis problem. The electives are a choice of 
American commerce; labor problems; organic chemistry; analyti- 
cal work; dyeing filaments and fibres; factory organization and 
management. 


Dr. C. H. Brautlecht Head of Paper School 


The school has been given a new impetus since the war by Dr. C. 
H. Brautlecht, professor of chemistry at the university, head of the 
chemical department and of the Pulp and Paper School, and Pro- 
fessor Jason L. Merrill, pulp and paper specialist. 

Dr. Brautlecht received his bachelor’s degree from Yale in 1906 
and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1912. He has specialized 
in organic and industrial chemistry, becoming acquainted with the 
paper industry and its products under the instruction of Dr. Arthur 
S. Dean, who has previously been in the employ of A. D. Little, and 
who established the first forest products laboratory for the United 


States Forestry Department at New Haven. This laboratory was 
later moved to Washington and ‘then to Madison, Wis. Dr. 
Brautlecht also has had experience in examining paper for com- 
mercial concerns in New Haven, New York and California. 


Prof. Merrill, Specialist in Pulp and Paper 


Professor Merrill, specialist in pulp and paper instruction, re- 
ceived his Ph.B. degree from Colby College, Waterville, Me., in 
1901, and the S.B. degree from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1905. Professor Merrill has been engaged in paper 
manufacture and investigations with the United Box: Board and 
Paper Company, Hollingsworth & Whitney Company, S. D. War- 
ren Company, in the research laboratory of the General Electric 
Company and the A. C. Lawrence Company. Since 1908 he has 
been engaged in pulp and paper investigations in the United States 
Forest Service, Bureau of Chemistry and Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, either in Washington or at some of the large paper mills. 


Other Instructors 

During the last semester, Wilfred Wylee, of the department of 
technical control of the Eastern Manufacturing Company, gave 
lectures on pulp technology and electrolytic bleach. This semester, 
P. P. Gooding, of the same concern, is giving the iectures on paper 
technology and is conducting the paper coloring course. 

The students are keenly interested in the work, and judging by 
the success of those who have graduated from the school, are ob- 
taining value received for their time and money. They are receiving 
technical preparation which will make them valuable men in posi- 
tions of moderate responsibility in pulp and paper mills, especially 
in these days when competition is keen and economy and waste 
elimination are important. 

Some of the men who have taken courses at the pulp and paper 
school, receiving the degree of Chemical Engineer, and are now 
connected with pulp and paper mills in this country and Canada 
follow : 

P. S. Bolton, Bryan Weston Company, Dayton, Mass. 

E. T. A. Coughlan, department superintendent, Monarch Paper 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

F. C. Hettinger, Curtis Bag Company. 

William Oleson Haskell, Brown Company, Berlin, N. H. 

Clifford Patch, Orono. Pulp and Paper Company, Orono, Me. 

Albert Verrill, S. D. Warren Company, Cumberland Mills, Me. 

James Joseph Brennan, Laurentide Company, Ltd., Grand Mere, 
Quebec, Canada. 

Edward Albert Dore, Great Northern Paper Company, Mil- 
linocket, Me. ~ 

Samuel Solomon Berger, Espanola, Ontario. 

Worthen Earl Brawn, Newton Falls Paper Company, Newton 
Falls, N. Y. 

Theodore Edward Kloss, Abitibi Power and Paper Company, 
Iroquois Falls, Ontario, 

Charles Emerson Mullen, Great Eastern Paper 
Riviere Madeline, Gaspe Company, Quebec. 

Leslie Edward Preble, Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company, 
Holyoke, ‘Mass. 

Marshall Odell Smith, Brown Company, Berlin, N. H. 

Carl Magnus, superintendent, American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass. 

Merle Branard Shaw, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

Karl Moody Currier, chief engineer, International Paper 
Company. 

Everett Goss Ham, Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass. 

Clarence Earle ‘Libby, professor New York State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Everett Keith Mansfield, Forest Products Laboratory, Dominion 
Government, Canada. 

Francis Eugene Hickson, American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Company, 
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The Best Industrial Site in the St. Louis Industrial Zone. 
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Tsuei Chow, Hangchow, China. 

Manley Webster Davis, Abitibi Power and Paper Company, 
Iroquois Falls, Ontario. 

John Elmer, Goodwin-Brown Company, Berlin, N. H. 

Ralph Allen Wilkins, Eastern Manufacturing Company, South 
Brewer, Me. 

Chien Lieh Hsun, Great Northern Paper Company, Millinocket, 
Maine. 

John Clark Darrah, Penobscot Chemical Fibre Company, Great 
Works, Me. 

John Leecock, Eastern Manufacturing Company. Bangor, Me. 

Lawrence Albert O’Rourke, Eastern Manufacturing Company, 
Lincoln, Me. 

H. P. Bailey, Aroostook Pulp & Paper Company, Van Buren, Me. 
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Chin Chi Pan, American Writing Paper Company, Hoiyoke, 
Mass. 


Fred Warner Nason, Hollingsworth & Whitney Company, 
Waterville, Me. 
L. M. Hunt, Penobscot Chemical Fibre Company, Great 


Works, Me. 

C. K. Lane, Lake Superior Paper Company and Spanish River 
Paper Mills. 

E. S. Clapp, Eastern Manufacturing Company, Bangor, Me. 

All of the above men and numerous others whose names have 
not been secured by the school are occupying positions of respon- 
sibility at the mills where they are employed, and are very practical 
evidence of the value of training in pulp and paper work as given 
at the University of Maine. 


NEW OFFICES FOR KALAMAZOO PAPER CONCERNS 


Three of Kalamazoo’s big paper industries have- added to the 
general efficiency and comfort of their executive and clerical 
forces by the erection of modern, up-to-date office structures. 
The largest, that for the Bryant Paper Company, will be opened 
this month. The new offices for the Standard Paper Company, 
described elsewhere in this number, were taken possession of last 
fall. The third office in the list is for the Western Paper Makers 
Chemical Company and is now in course of construction by Byers 
Brothers Construction Company, according to plans prepared by 
Billingham & Cobb. 


New Offices of Western Paper Makers Chemical Co. 


The chemical company’s offices are Italian renaissance in style, 
one story and basement and 41 by 42 feet in dimensions. It is 
of slow burning construction, the exterior being of faced brick. 
On the main floor are two private offices, the main counting room, 
a girls’ rest room, two fireproof vaults and retiring rooms. The 
finish and furnishings will be in mahogany. The basement con- 
tains the chemical laboratory, coat rooms, etc. 


Bryant Paper Co.’s New Office 


Frank H. Milham; president of the Bryant Paper Company, is 
enthusiastic over the quarters that will soon be available for 
the clerical help of that big concern. He has every reason 
to be. The structure will be quite the most pretentious of its 
kind in the Kalamazoo valley district. 

“Our chief desire was to make it homey and comfortable,” 
said Mr. Milham. All that has been done and much more. The 
new building and its surroundings of green swards, shrubs and 
flowers will be a distinct addition to the south end of Kalamazoo, 
doing much to beautify that section of the city and enhance 
the value of nearby residential property. In connection with the 
plan for landscape gardening will be the planting of every variety 
or hardy shrub indigenous to Michigan, in addition to great banks 
of rambler roses and other flowering vines. 

The ground floor is in cut stone with rough faced brick above 
for the second and third stories. All trimmings for doors and 
windows are stone. 

The ground floor is in a cream tint, with woodwork in white. 
It contains the company’s chemical laboratory, sample room, time- 
keeper’s offices, traffic department, class room for the night school 
and all needed toilet conveniences for men and women. 

The main office floor is quiet in general effect, yet harmonious- 
ly beautiful and attractive. Michigan black walnut has been used 
throughout for the interior finish, while the ceilings and upper 
sidewalls have been decorated by Marshall Field & Company, Chi- 
cago. That concern also installs all curtains, window draperies 
and much of the general furnishings. From the main entrance 


hall and lounging room for visitors are doors leading to pri- 
vate offices for the use of President Milham, his assistant, Felix 
Pagenstecher; secretary-treasurer, C. Allen Fox, and james H. 
Wright, purchasing agent for the company, The main working 
office occupies the entire rear of this floor and is a room 9 
feet in length by 25 feet in width. 

There are also numerous fireproof vaults, insuring the safe 
keeping of valuable records and in addition ample sanitary facili- 
ties for the general office help and private wash rooms for all 
executives, 

The third floor, 60 by 90 feet in extent, is taken up by the great 
assembly hall, with the exception of space reserved for a thor- 
oughly appointed kitchen and serving room. The main hall is a 
beautiful apartment. Not a post obstructs the entire interior, the 
ceiling being carried on steel girders. The sidewalls, ceiling 
and woodwork are in soft, warm tones, while the draperies will 
be in rose color. Spacious windows open on the four sides and 
a wonderful panoramic view of the. city is obtainable. 

The main auditorium will be equipped for dancing parties, 
supper gatherings, concerts, lectures and motion picture enter- 
tainments. Fully 500 people can be comfortably accommodated 
for a lecture or picture show. 

O. F. Miller drew the plans for this structure and also did 
the construction work. 


FOR FOREST PRESERVATION 


President Harding has issued this proclamation: 


“Whereas, the destruction by forest fires in the United States 
involves an annual loss of approximately $20,000,000 and devasta- 
tion of approximately 12,500,000 acres of timberland and other 
natural resources, and, 

“Whereas, the present deplorably large area of non-productive 
land is being greatly increased by 33,000 or more forest fires which 
occur each year, and, 

“Whereas, the menace of a future timber shortage threatens to 
become a present economic fact, seriously affecting our social and 
industrial welfare, and, 

“Whereas, a large percentage of the forest fires causing the 
annual waste of natural resources may be prevented by increasing 
care and vigilance on the part of citizens: 

“Therefore, I, Warren G. Harding, President of the United 
States, do urge upon the Governors of the various States to desig- 
nate and set apart the week of May 22-28, 1921, as Forest Protec- 
tion Week and to request all citizens of their States to plan for 
that week such educational and instructive exercises as shall bring 
before the people the serious and unhappy effects of the present 
unnecessary waste by forest fires and the need of their individual 
and collective efforts in conserving the natural resources of Amer- 
ica.” 
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STANDARD PAPER CO. COMPLETES NEW BOX PLANT: 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal. 


During the past year the new box plant of the Standard Paper 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., has been completed, and is now run- 
ning full capacity to supply the large trade catered to by this pros- 
perous concern. 

Plans and specifications for the new factory were drawn by G. G. 
Worden, Kalamazoo, and it is an important addition to the big 
paper industries of this city, and from the standpoint of construc- 
tion and equipment is a model of efficiency. The building is 430 
feet in length and 125 feet wide. The front is two stories high, 
while the rear section, that devoted to the manufacturing and ship- 
ping departments has a high English basement under all and an at- 
tractive layout for the main floor. The aggregate floor space avail- 
able is 107,500 square feet. 


Building Strictly Fireprof 

The building is strictly fireproof, the material used being rein- 
forced concrete, steel and brick, with steel sash. With the excep- 
tion of the office section, the floors are concrete, while the high- 
vaulted roof over the main floor is carried on heavy concrete pillars 
supporting steel trusses. Ample provision has been made for artifi- 
cial lighting, but this is hardly necessary as the natural lighting 
system has been worked out to perfection. The building is heated 
through large galvanized pipes and flues from pure air, passing 


through steam coils and blown to the farthest flues by a powerful - 


Clarage fan, product of the Clarage Fan Company, Kalamazoo. 

The mechanical equipment consists of a battery of Miehle presses, 
both one and multiple color, cutters, shapers, etc., all electrically 
driven. While a large output is provided for, the capacity can 
easily be doubled in the future without crowding or detracting 
from the general efficiency of the plant. 


A Much Needed Improvement 


The office section is a much needed improvement. To the right 
of the main entrance is the large counting room, while to the left 


New FPLant oF THE STANDARD Paper Co., KALAMAzoo, MicH. 





are private offices for the president, secretary-treasurer and general 
manager. 

The second floor of the office division is designed to accommo- 
date the Mill’s welfare department. There is a very attractive main 
hall, also two smaller rooms. President B. C. Dickinson an- 
nounces that this spring the company intends to equip an up-to-date 
cafeteria for its help, where hot lunches will be served at a mini- 
mum cost. In the main hall is ample space for all kinds of social 
gatherings, concerts and lectures. Employees’ parties are now be- 
ing given at regular intervals, and are proving very popular, Miss 
Cecil Roberts is in charge of the fellowship work, being first aid 
nurse as well. She brings to her work untiring zeal and interest, 
and is doing much to promote better understanding between officers 
and employees at the mill. 

Other Improvements 

The company has taken commendable pride in giving the new box 
plant a pleasing setting ‘The entire site has been landscaped, and 
in a year or two will much resemble a park. 

In addition to erecting the box plant, the Standard Paper Com- 
pany during the past year has added to the capacity of its boiler 
louse by the installation of two 400 hp. Wickes boilers, with 
Underfeed stokers. A new Allis-Chalmers 500 hp. turbine engine 
has been placed in the engine room. A machine shop, equipped 
with a large roll grinder and much other machinery has been added 
to the mill. The first machine room has also been improved by a 
new roof, supported by steel girders, and capped by a proper ven- 
tilating system. 


H. L. GOODMAN TO OPEN IN BOSTON 


Henry L. Goodman, manager and secretary of Stone & Andrew, 
280 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass., has resigned and will go into 
business for himself, it is said. S. Richardson has taken over 


his duties. 
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5S. 5. SHRYOCK’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BOARD INDUSTRY 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of The Paper Trade Journal by Gene Carr 





Carrying his fourscore and more of years more easily than in his 
younger days, he shouldered a hundredweight of soggy strawboard, 
Samuel S. Shryock, oldest surviving member of four generations of 
a fainily identified with board manufacture and distribution all their 
lives and who did much to make Pennsylvania at one time the lead- 
ing centre of board production in the United States, is today quite 
as much interested in the business as ever in his life. While a little 
less active in business, he is still as vigorous as the average man of 
a score or more less years. His recollections 
of the olden days when boards were dried 
by sunshine, scattered over acres of ground; 
when a day’s work was twelve to eighteen 
hours and a day’s pay for the aforesaid 
hours was from 75 cents to $1; when beat- 
ing was done by hand, and calenders were 
operated by the same power—all these have 
a present day interest. 


Connections Established in 1790 


The Shryock family’s connection 
board production was established by John 
Shryock, who back in 1790 founded the 
Hollywell Mill at Chambersburg, Pa., pro- 
ducing banknote paper from imported red 
bandana handkerchiefs. They ran for years 
and years until the Confederates, at the 
burning of Chambersburg, Pa., piaced the 
torch to them, too. John’s son, George A. 
Shryock, father of Samuel S. Shryock, gave 
years of service in the Hollywell Mills, and 
Samuel S., as a schoolboy, spent many 
happy hours in them. 

But the Civil War called him away; he 
served in the Union Army, and was present 
at Antietam. After the war was over, about 
1866, he joined his brother, J. K. Shryock 
in erecting at Shippensburg, Pa., what were 
known as the Papyrus Mills. It was here 
that his greatest activity in board produc- 
tion began. 

Samuel S. Shryock was in charge of 
manufacture at the mill; the brother, J. K. 
Shryock, who at one time had been head- 
master at the Chambersburg Academy, Chambersburg, Pa., where 
Samuel S. Shryock was born June 29, 1840, took charge of the 
offices in Philadelphia. 

Production was largely of strawboard, and distribution was made 
in Philadelphia and New York. It is of these early days of pro- 
duction that Mr. Shryock speaks most fondly. He can recall the 
time when a full carload of board weighed but eight tons, and when 
four tons of coal was the average carload. Strawboard in those 
times was sent out from the mills in charge of a supervisor, who 
lived with his cargo, sleeping on a bunk in the freight car, accom- 
panying the goods to destination and remaining with the car until 
it was emptied and filled again with waste paper from the big town. 
Straw usually was purchased from farmers nearby, was cooked up 
in great kettles and beat by hand. Mr. Shryock has distinct mem- 
ory of a freight rate to Philadelphia of but 6 to 7 cents per 100 
pounds; today the cargo is four or five times as much. But at 
those times the mill purchased anthracite pea coal, delivered, at 


with 





S. S. SHRryockK 


$2.25 a ton; today the freight rate alone is over $3 a ton. 

Production mainly was manual and with but crude mechanical 
helps. His father frequently beat up almost a ton of strawpulp per 
day by hand. It was that father, however, who was the inventor of 
the grooved wood roll for gathering up pulp and pressing it out. 
The father had observed that sheets of straw wrapping paper he 
had made adhered to each other. That gave him the idea for mak- 
ing paper boards. Out of it he developed the grooved roll now 

universally in use. 


Mills Among Largest in United States 

The Papyrus Mills at the time of thei« 
greatest activity were among the largest in 
the United States. Their competitors were 
the Heyser Mills, near Chambersburg, and 
the Stauffer & Strickler mills nearby. The 
trio made the region a centre of board pro- 
duction for the United States. Other board 
mills, however, were the Stine & Ross, at 
Lebanon, and a mill at Mechanicsburg. 

The Papyrus Mills were destroyed by 
lightning on July 4, 1898, and thereafter 
there was established at Downingtown, Pa., 
the present Dorlan Mills, in whose manage- 
ment there was, and st:ll is, interested Sam- 


uel S. Shryock and his sons, Owen A. 
Shryock and Samuel S. Shryock, Jr. The 
manager of the mill, which the senior 


Shryock visits daily, is his son-in-law, Clar- 
ence C. Dorsey. 

Asked by the representative of the PAPER 
TRADE JOURNAL to comment on the most in- 
teresting phase of the paper trade in the 
light of his long experience, Mr. Shryock 
said: 


Interesting Phases of Paper Trade 


“The most astounding thing is the re- 
markable increase in the number of mills, 
in the capital invested and in the production 
of the mills. My father was the first to 
make board by machine; prior to his time 
they were all handmade in wooden frame- 
work or molds. A production of 150 tons a year was at that 
time quite large; today there are machines which make that much 
in a day. I have seen the machine at the plant out in Manayunk 
which can turn out daily as much as our first machine could pro- 
duce in an entire year. The vast sums invested in plants is stag- 
gering to one intimately acquainted with the board industry 
in its beginning. But some things have remained unchanged; 
the grooved wooden roll which father invented is still in use 
in exactly the same form as he designed it. It has never been 
improved on. 

“Use of old papers for board manufacture has been an advanced 
step. They came into use about 1866. Before that only straw was 
used. They make a better board than straw, and the variation of 
strength, weight, etc.; is, of course, much greater. In the early 
days we could make but one kind of board, strawboard, some heavy, 
some light, but all of the same general character. Now an infinite 
variety can be made.” 
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An Unusual Year in Paper 


The numerous resumés of the various sections of the paper mar- 
ket printed in this Annual Review Number of the Paper TrabE 
JouRNAL, indicate that the trade is experiencing one of the most 
unusual periods in its history. Conditions are completely reversed 
from those that obtained just a year ago at this time. Then prices 
were extremely high, but in spite of this fact the demand for 
practically all varieties of paper was greater than the mills, work- 
ing at full capacities, could fill, Prices now have been reduced 50 
per cent and more in some cases over the peak prices of last year 
and mills throughout this country and Canada have been obliged 
to curtail production and to discontinue operations altogether in 
some cases because of the great slackening up in the demand. 


Although most other commodities were hit much earlier than 
paper, and it seemed for a time that the depression in paper, if 
and when it came, would not be very severe, it began to be ap- 
parent by June that the industry could not escape a slowing down 
of demand and the decline in prices which usually accompanies 
this process. By late summer or early fall, it became certain that 
the industry was fated to experience the general slump that for 
some time past had been experienced in most other lines and busi- 
ness has been growing increasingly quiet and very unsatisfactory 
from that time on. 


Board was the first to feel the depression. As an indication of 
how great has been the decline in this department of the market, 
it may be mentioned that chip board, the variety most commonly 
quoted, which at the peak was quoted at $120 per ton, is now 
quoted at $40. Spot news print which last year at this time was 
quoted at 10% cents has been selling recently at 5¥2 cents and in 
instances has been bought of late at lower prices than contract 
news. As an indication of how greatly pulp has declined, it may 
be mentioned that ground wood which about a year ago was 
quoted at $80 to $85 per ton is now quoted at $40 to $43. Paper 
stock also has been exceedingly inactive for some time past and 
prices show a big decline from the high levels of about a year ago. 


The present condition of things in the paper market is, of course, 
a natural reaction from the situation brought about by the World 
War. Just how long this condition will continue it is impossible 
to say. The men best acquainted with the various markets are 
most reluctant to prognosticate. Most of them are hopeful, how- 
ever, that the fall will see a considerable improvement and not 
many of them are so pessimistic as to think that the depression will 
continue long beyond this period. 

Present indications seem to favor much better business beginning 
with the fall. While actual sales of most lines of paper are still 
few, inquiries are better. This is taken to indicate that stocks 
in the hands of consumers are depleted and that they must come 


-jnto the market for their fall needs. 


As is natural under circumstances that have obtained in recent 
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months, operators in the paper market have not adhered as strictly 
to trade customs as they should have and many, unfortunately, 
have not hesitated to break agreements when such action seemed 
to suit their purpose. This is to be regretted. It has helped to 
make the situation more difficult than it would otherwise have 
been. Cancellations were especially numerous when the slump first 
developed but they are not frequent now owing, of course, to the 
fact that buying for some time past has been on an exceedingly 
conservative basis. 


Buyers seem to have adjusted themselves very much better to 
the situation than have some sellers. This is indicated by the dis- 
crepancies in the prices at which some goods are offered by various 
sellers and the senseless fluctuations in the price of some goods 
from time to time offered by the same sellers. Better judgment 
should be displayed just now. The exercise of good judgment can 


do more than anything else to bring improvement in the market. 


The fact was discovered during the year that the scarcity of 
news print abeut which so much has been written was more ap- 
parent than real. Statistics of the Federal Trade Commission 
show that at no time was there an actual shortage, but that the 
apparently serious situation was produced by the large newspaper 
publishers who endeavored to augment their contract orders by 
buying all the additional paper they could in the spot market. 
This avarice on the part of the publishers therefore, and not any 
endeavor on the part of the news print manufacturers to profiteer, 
sent up the price of news print to unheard-of levels. Co-operative 
buying of news print on the part of the smaller publishers urged 
for some time by the larger news print manufacturers, did much 
to solve this situation and bring about a better understanding be- 
tween producers and their customers in a department of the mar- 
ket where there has been much agitation for a long time past. It 
is to be hoped that this better understanding will increase as time 
goes along and that it will result in the future in overcoming many 
of the unpleasant incidents of the past. 


The imports of paper from Germany in particular, and from 
some other foreign countries, undoubtedly helped to disturb the 
market and to depress prices, although the permanent influence of 
these imports has probably been overestimated. German news 
print for instance, which just at first was eagerly bought by various 
large publishers, is of considerably lesser interest to them just 
now, due to the fact that it has not proved very satisfactory and 
owing to wastage that, even at lower prices, it is said ultimately 


to be more expensive than domestic or Canadian paper. 


Owing to the decrease in the selling price of paper, there has 
naturally been some readjustment of wages to meet the new 
conditions and it seems reasonable to assume that this readjustment 
will continue. Labor in most branches of the industry has ac- 
cepted this readjustment with good grace, but in the news print 
industry, there seems less disposition on the part of labor to 
come to an understanding with the manufacturers on the ques- 
tion of wages. It is possible, however, that the employers have 
been too radical in their suggestions of a cut and that em- 
ployees also have been unfair in their demands and that an in- 
telligent compromise will be arrived at in time to avoid any labor 
trouble before May, when the new contract with the various 
companies goes into effect. 
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While the last twelve months since the last annual meeting of 
the American Pulp and Paper Association have been anything 
but satisfactory from a merchandising point of view, they have 
been decidedly noteworthy because of the expansions and im- 
provements that have been made in the industry. No twelve 
months in a long time showed such a long or interesting record »f 
new paper and pulp mills, erected, or of increase in the 
capacities of existing mills as do the twelve months since 
the last convention. Among other features of this kind that 
especially stand out and indicate the increasing progress of the 
industry may be mentioned the starting of the fastest paper 
machine in the world, which produces 1,000 feet per minute of 
kraft paper at the plant of the Wausau Sulphate Fibre Company, 
at Mosinee, Wis.; the erection of the new plant of the Kimberly- 
Clark Company at Niagara Falls, N. Y., containing the largest 
book paper machine in the world; the installation at the plant of 
the Laurentide Company at Grand Mere, Que., of two monster 
news print machines, the first paper machines ever built in the 
Dominion of Canada; and the starting of the first pulp mill in 
Alaska, etc. 

The foregoing facts are sufficient to indicate that regardless of 
the present condition of the industry, increasingly great develop- 
ments may be expected in the pulp and paper field as soon as the 
situation has again become normal. 


Br. Baker Makes Good 


The American Paper and Pulp Association is to be congratulated 
on its work during the year. Dr. Hugh S. Baker, who became 
the secretary-treasurer of the association just about a year ago, 
has certainly made good. Coming from the College of Forestry at 
Syracuse, of which ‘institution he had been dean for a number of 
years, it was assumed that Dr. Baker, although not a business man 
and without experience in paper manufacturing or paper mer- 
chandising, yet because of his experience and training had various 
qualifications which ought to prove valuable in expanding the 
endeavors of the association. 

That the rather unusual selection for the secretaryship of a man 
of Dr. Baker’s type was a wise move has been amply demonstrated 
by the record of the year. Not only has interest in the association 
throughout the industry and among the public in general been 
greatly increased already, but plans have been made to continue 
this work in a more consistent manner than ever. 

In a word the association during Dr. Baker’s first year as sec- 
retary has been keyed up to a higher pitch and it may be reasonably 
expected that much that is really worth while will be successfully 
undertaken as time goes along. 

Mr. George W. Sissons, Jr., after three active years as presi- 
dent of the association, retires with the well wishes of every one 
in the industry. The association under his guidance was revital- 
ized during the war and the hardly less critical period of read- 
justment since, into an organization whose possibilities for help- 
fulness did not begin to be as fully appreciated as it has been 
recently. The direction of the association was certainly in capable 
hands during the unusual times through which we have been pass- 
ing. 

In Mr. W. J. Raybold, vice-president and treasurer of the B. D. 
Rising Paper Company, of Housatonic, Mass., the association has 


chosen a worthy successor to Mr. Sissons as president. Long ex- 
perienced in the industry, an able business executive and a man 
who may be depended upon to accomplish whatever he under- 
takes. The American Paper and Pulp Association under his and 
Dr. Baker’s guidance will continue to merit the increasing support 
it is getting from the industry. 


PAPER MAKERS TO TAKE REFERENDUM 


Floyd L. Carlisle, president of the St. Regis Paper Company, who 
headed the special committee of paper manufacturers that conferred 
with labor heads in New York Friday relative to the wage agree- 
ment settlement, returned to Watertown, N. Y., Sunday. He was 
asked concerning the results of the conference, says a report from 
Watertown, and stated that all he cared to say was that the propo- 
sition of the manufacturers was presented. 


“Our proposition calls for the nine-hour day for day workers, 
elimination of overtime, union jurisdiction over men inside the 
walls of the mills only and a 30 per cent reduction in the present 
scale,” said Mr. Carlisle. “Of course the conference board had no 
authority to decide at the meeting what would be done as that is 
left to the workmen in the mills, but the matter will be submitted 
to a referendum after which it is probable there will be further 
conferences.” 


That the demands of the manufacturers came as a decided sur- 
prise to organized labor in this section is apparent at once upon 
speaking to a union member. They had not the slightest idea 
that such a sweeping change in conditions would be suggested by 
the manufacturers. It is believed here that when the vote is taken 
between now and next Sunday night there will be a unanimous re- 
jection of the proposition and further negotiations will follow. 


A. J. LaTray is business agent of Local No. 56, whose members 
are the employees of the St. Regis Paper Company. He was asked 
concerning the view taken of the proposal by the men at Deferiet. 
“No one is getting excited here,” he said, “although every one 
realizes the proposal is unreasonable. We feel that a settlement 
will be brought about through compromise and a strike will never 
become necessary on May 11. I am expecting a telegram forth- 
with from headquarters calling for a referendum which will prob- 
ably be held next Sunday.” 

None of the local manufacturers wil! comment upon the situation 
at hand. Organized labor is outspoken, however, against the pro- 
posal. There is a feeling that after due deliberations a compromise 
will be reached under which the basic eight-hour day will be 
retained and a reasonable cut in wages will prevail. 

For some time there has been an expression of opinion that the 
advance sought by labor would be turned into a reduction of about 
20 per cent, and this sentiment seems to grow since the return pro- 
posal of the manufacturers has become known. It is also believed 
that the manufacturers will hold a strong hand on account of 
present economic conditions. It is frequently said that the local 
manufacturers would not at all object to a strike this Spring. As 
evidence of this the enormous amount of stored paper the St. Regis 
has piled up in the big plant of the New York Air Brake Company 
in West Main street, which was leased for the purpose, is pointed 
to. It is said that the company could shut down for weeks and 
still meet all demands for news print paper.. Other plants also 
have extensive surplus production. 

While the opiniorf seems to prevail that a settlement will be 
made that will avoid a strike, there is a feeling that the union 
must concede substantially or the owners will shut down to await 
more favorable conditions. The referendum Sunday will simply be 
the first important step in a battle which is pending. 


The Fort Worth Envelope Company, Fort Worth, has filed 
articles of incorporation with capital placed at $10,000. The in 
corporators are J. A. Stafford, T. C. Lowden and W. C. Lowden. 
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LOO POT NP RIOE LIO 


The Result of Continuous Care 


“One hundred ninety-one firms reported a total of 24,736 
employees engaged in the manufacture of coal-tar products, 
2,605, or 10.5 percent. were chemists or engineers. This is 
probably a larger proportion of technically trained men than 
will be found in any other important manufacturing industry 
in the U. S.”—United States Tariff Commission Report. 


The reason for this preponderance of tech- 
nicians is that each step in the intricate synthesis from 
the lump of coal to the brilliant dyestuffs must be 


under the constant observation of chemical engineers. 


Coal-tar dyestuffs are the final effect of months of 
tedious laboratory research coupled with more months 
of semi-commercial experimenting and the last stage 
of actual plant production. Each step has its ever- 


watchful chemist, for the greater the care the better 
the dyestuff. 


Du Pont Dyestuffs are what they are, because some 
4000 earnest workers labor for their excellence, and of 
this number 470 are chemists or technically trained men. 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Sales Department 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Branch Offices 
New York Boston Providence 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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D. L. WARD CO.’S MODEL WASHINGTON WAREHOUSE 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal. 





When D. L. Ward Company first went into Washington, its busi- 
ness was conducted entirely through a local office, all shipments 
being made from the warehouse at Philadelphia. The progress 
made by the Washington office, however, was so rapid that it soon 
became evident that it was not only desirable, but very necessary, 
to carry stocks for the local printers. Accordingly, warehouse 
space was arranged for at one of the terminal warehouses, but the 
growth of the business was such that very soon this, too, proved 
to be impractical from the standpoint of space and service, and the 
company at once took steps to secure a warehouse of its own. 

Just as the United States entered the war, a building containing 
approximately 25,000 square feet was completed at 1215-17 C street, 
N. W. It was immediately taken over by the Red Cross for ware- 
housing purposes, and was used as such until July 1, 1920. The 
D. L. Ward Company was very fortunate to find this building just 
as the Red Cross were about to give it up, and arrangements were 
made at once to take it over as its local warehouse. Its location, 
with regard to nearness to the printers, was excellent. The build- 
ing was well lighted and constructed in a way that left nothing to 
be desired from the standpoint of warehousing, and it was laid out 
in a way that assured ready handling of the merchandise. 

The offices extend clear across the front of the building on the 
second floor and constitute, as well, a service room where locai 
printers congregate to discuss their paper problems and secure ad- 
vice. In the office, also, are extensive files containing samples of 
all of the various papers handled by the D. L. Ward Company at 
its distributing points, together with a fine display of specimens 
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on the principal lines, like Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. 

The ground floor is confined entirely to the storage of cased and 
bundled papers, and here, by means of stacking machinery the cases 
are piled flat four and five tiers high. The aisles in this section 
have been made wide enough to enable two trucks to pass each 
other loaded, without congestion. 

The second floor is devoted to open stock. Eight rows of racks 
run the full depth of the building, and the paper, once unpacked, 
1s placed on the shelves. The aisles on this floor have also been 
made unusually wide to increase the ease of handling the stock, 
and cases of surplus merchandise can be stacked in the center of 
these aisles without interfering with the stock men. The other 
floors are used for miscellaneous storage. 

The management of the company’s Washington business is en- 
tirely in the hands of Harry R. Stanford, who opened the original 
office in Wash ngton for D. L. Ward Company about four years 
ago. Mr. Stanford is a paper man of long experience and wide 
acquaintance. Originally he was associated with the stationery 
business in Washington, later with B. F. Bond Company, and before 
joining the Ward organization was in the general paper business 
for himself. He has gathered about him a personnel including 
Thornton B. Blandy, late of R. P. Andrews Company; Meredith 
Wrightson, previously connected with D. L. Ward Company, Phil- 
adelphia; and Perry Hazard. The responsibility for the conduct 
of the warehouse is in the hands of John Mace, who is assisted by 
Harry Walker. 

The company is agent for S. D. Warren Company’s Standard 
Printing Papers. These papers are stocked in quantities sufficient 
to supply almost any reasonable demand, and in addition, it is in 
a position to call upon the other Ward warehouses at Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Richmond and Wilkes-Barre for additional stock, if 
necessary. 

International Cover, Bond D’Aigle in all grades, Prestige and 
Wardco Ledger, together with a carefully selected assortment of 
sulphite bonds, writings, onion skins, cardboards and envelopes, are 
also stccked. i 

Mr. Stanford is very ‘proud of his Washington plant, and any 
visitors from the paper trade who happen to get into Washington 
are assured a very cordial reception and the spending of a very 
interesting and profitable hour. 
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MAINE MAINE PULP & PAPER R COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


fe Meee cc 


Manufacturers of 


Ground Wood Pulp 


News, Hangings, Novel News 
Railroad Writings 


WILLIAM O’HANLON J. B. O°BRIEN Cc. c. HULLINGER 
President Vice-President Secretary and Treasurer 


Sole Selling Agents 


Invincible Paper & Pulp Corporation 


135 Broadway, New York City 


Canadian Branch at Cornwall, Ontario 
Additional Ground Wood Pulp Mill Now Building at Cornwall, Ontario 
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The eleventh annual dinner of the National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation which was held on April 13 at the Waldorf-Astoria was a 
tremendous success from start to finish. During the unusually 
good dinner the members and guests were entertained by the Clef 
Club Entertainers and a colored jazz orchestra which kept things 
lively throughout the affair. A unique program was prepared by 
the entertainment committee which immediately followed the 
dinner, 

The Imperial Minstrel Quartet rendered several popular selec- 
tions and gave some of the typically amusing minstrel dialogue 
which always proves a winner. Following this Margaret Calvert, 
the dancing violinist, put on a difficult act which was well received. 
Then the well-known Dooley and Sales gave a humorous act, 
followed by the Millers, who exhibited rare dancing ability. 

The hit of the evening, however, was the presentation of great 
moments from Verdi’s two masterpieces, “Il Trovatore” and “La 
Traviata,” by Carl Friedberg’s National Opera Company. This 
particular kind of thing, well rendered, is seldom found in America 
outside of the Metropolitan or Chicago Opera Houses, but the ex- 
cellent work of Mr. Friedberg’s performers dispelled all doubt 
as to their ability. Dancing followed in the Astor Gallery. 


Among Those Present 


The following members and guests were present at the banquet: 

James M. Abell, G. G. Abernethy, A. A. Adams, E. M,. Adams, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Addoms, Mr. and Mrs. Everett Addoms, 
Miss Helene E. Addoms, Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Alberts, J. F. 
Aldridge, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert S. Allan, A. P. Allen, P. M. Allen, 
Lew Alliger, R. L. Allison, C. A. Alpers, American Paper Merchant, 
B. W. Anderson, J. W. Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. John A. Andrew, 
H. P. Andrews, R. P. Andrews, Fred Ayer, American Paper Millis 
Corp. (8). 

H. F. Badgley, H. F. Badgley, Aaron C. Bagg, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. P. Bagg, Mr. and Mrs. John L. Bagg, Dr. and Mrs. Hugh P. 
Baker, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. H. Baldwin, Harrison Baldwin, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. T. Bannister, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Barstow, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. W. Bascom, Richard Bauer, G. F. Beaudry, Jr., Leon 
Beck, F. W. Becker, Geo. W. Becker, Thomas Beckett, Geo. . 
Beggs, S. A. Benedict, Mr. and Mrs. Charles N. Bicknell, Lou Bitt- 
ner, W. M. Blackford, Blake, Moffitt & Towne, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Bowman, Mr. and Mrs. James E. Bradley, Frank E. Bragg, John 
Brannan, G. Breeze, B. C. Broderick, William F. Bromley, H. P. 
Browning, Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. Bruns, Louis H. Buckley, E. W. 
Burke, John C. Burke, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Burkhardt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Geo. R. Burkhardt, O. Byrne. 

Mrs. Charles A. Canda, James A. Canfield, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Carpenter, Mr. and Mrs. Ned Carpenter, A. P. Carter, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. L. Carter, James Richard Carter, W. L. Carter, G. E. 
Caskie, Jr., C. F. Chapin, W. H. Chatfield, William H. Claflin, 
Alfred C. Clark, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Clarke, Mr. Coakland, Mr, 
and Mrs. A. D. Coffin, Mr. and Mrs. I. W. Cohen, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. H. Cohen, B..H. Cohen, Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Cohen, Mr, and 
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Mrs. S. C. Collins, Elmer Cooley, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cook, Mr. 
and Mrs, Thomas N. Cook, A. J. Corning, George E. Crafts, Leon 
A. Crafts, J. J. Cray, Miss Janet C. Cresser, Mr. and Mrs. C. A, 
Crocker, Miss Crocker, Frank B. Cummings, A. E. Curtenius, 
Harry H. Curtis. 

Arthur B. Daniels, M. W. Davis, Merle M. Davis, S. S. Dillard, 
Mr, and Mrs. J. J. Dillon, Mr. and Mrs, J. A. Donaldson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry F. Donahue, H. W. Doremus, John J. Dorsey, Miss 


Madelein Driscoll, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Dubey, A. E. Dubey, Jr., 


Miss Gertrude Dubey, Frank Dunifer, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore W. 
Dunn, Irving S. Durem, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Dwight, Mr. and 
M.s. W. E. Dwight. 


H. M. Earing, Mr. and Mrs. Percival W. Eason, W. E. Eastman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo.-Eastwood, Mr. and Mrs, A. M. -Eaton, Miss 
Genevieve Edmonds, W. L, Edmonds, J. S. Ely, Henry Emery, 
Mr. and Mrs. Q. P. Emery, William S. Epply, D. C. Everest. 

C. R. Field, R. H. Fischel, F. L. Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. P. S. Fiske, 
Frank E. Floyd, C. V. Flynn, Fred F. Fox, Fred Forchheimer, 
Alfred Frank, Mr. and Mrs. Max Frank, B. A. Franklin, F. P. M. 
Flynn, H. C. French. 

L. R. M. Gardner,.N. L. R. Gardner, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Garner, James W. Garrett, E. Frank Gaudineer, George K. Gib- 
son, George Gilkey, W. Noble Gillett, Phillip Glatfelter, J. Gold, 
George Goodsir, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Graham, M. H. Grassly, 
Charles Graves, A. W. Green, L. G. Greenman, Edward R. Gross- 
man, Henry Guild. 

M. L. Haggerty, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C. Hall, Mr. and Mrs, 
L. L. Hanlon, T. C. Hanna, Mr. and Mrs. R. O. Harper,-Mr. and 
Mrs. H. L, Harrington, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Harring- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Harrison, Norman Harrower, 
N. O. Hayes, Charles F. Heaphy, Mr. and Mrs, Henry 
C. Henchey, Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Henry, Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. 
Herrlinger, Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Herrmann, C. K. Higgins, Mr. and 
Mrs, Arthur C. Hill, P. E. Hinkley, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Holden, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Holmes, Forest Hopkins, N. R.* Hopkins, R. 
Hornback, Lucius Howard, Max Howard, Phil Howard, William 


H. Howe, Willis H. Howes, Charles F. Hubbs, Wm. B. Hunter,’ 


Miss Hussey, John E. A. Hussey. 

F. T. Jamison, A. H. Jenkins, A. S. Jenkins, De Forest Jetmore, 
A. De B. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. E. V. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. C. Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. S. Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
R. Jones, A. L. Joseph, F. A. Juckett, Mr. and Mrs. B. A. Judd, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Judd, Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Julian. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Kastner, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Kastner, Jr., 
C. G. Keferstein, Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Kelley, Raymond Kelly, Fred 
W. Kennedy, R. C. Kettles, Jr., B. M. Kimball, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Kinn, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Kinnerman, L. Kinreich, Kenneth 
C. Kirtland, Charles W. Knode, Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Kratz, I. Kuhe, 
Mr. and Mrs. D. Kuhmarker, Harry Kushel. 

Charles A. Labor, T. Lamond, David S. Landau, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert R. Lasher, Mr. and Mrs, Spencer Lathrop, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Cera 


Manufacturers of BLEACHED SULPHITE made entirely 
from spruce grown on our own timberlands in Northern 


Maine. 
Write for samples. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 Fifth Ave., New York 
Western Sales Offices: 1223 Conway Building, Chicago—Mills, Bangor and Lincoln, Maine. 


F.L.SMITHE MACHINE CO. - | 
Envelope Machines 


: ; : Th t 

and special paper handling machinery The Ashcroft e Ashcrof 

designing, pattern making, machine | | Paper, Tester Thickness, Gauge 
k 


WOTrK. any form. The thousands in daily use testify to their efficiency. 
HE ASHCROFT MFG. 
29 North Jefferson Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


= 
150 ELEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK - "New York 





ESTABLISHED 1842 


FOURDRINIER WIRES 


DANDY ROLLS 
CYLINDER 
MOLDS 


cyEntt WO 


Brass, Copper and Wire Cloth, 
Bank and Office Railings and Grille Work 
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Thomas -S. Lathrep; Fred Leahy, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Lee, Alfred 
Leeds, A. W. Leslie, John Leslie, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Levens, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Levin, B. E. Linde, Miss Elsie Linde, Mrs. K. S. 
Linde, Fritz Lindenmeyr, B. W. Lipscomb, Mr. and Mrs. R. S. 
Litchfield, William Hendre Lloyd, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest P. Lowe, 
Mr. and Mrs. Erving F. Lowe, Mr. and Mrs. Jos. A. Lowe, J. B. 
Lyon, Jr. 

Mr. McClellan, Jos..H. McCormick, Miss Margaret McCutcheon, 
Miss McElwain, R. F. McElwain, Robert J. McGregor, Charles 
McKernon, George McKinney, William McLaren, J. H. McNulty, 
William F. McQuillen. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. O. Machlin, Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Maglathlin. 
Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Main, Majestic Mills Paper Co. (guest), Mr. 
and Mrs. J. C. Mallalieu, Charles Manshel, F. G. Marks, Mr. and 
Mrs. N. L. Martin, Mr. and Mrs, J. E. Massengale, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. S. Masterman, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. May, Mr. and Mrs, E. C. 
Mead, B. B. Megargee, S. Guy Megargee, John Melady, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. G. Menke, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Merlin, Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Frank Merriam, W. R. Mershon, H. E. Meyer, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Meyer, Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Meyer, Albert M. Miller, John F. 
Miller, O. A. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. R. Earle Milligan, R. B. Minex, 
Miss Katherine Moore, W. B. Moore, H. W. Morgan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark H. Morian, G. Stanley Morse, F. A. Murphy, Arthur 
B. Murtha, Walter B. Murtha, Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Myers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Nacht, Miss Ruth Nacht, Miss I. L. Nash 
Percy E. Neston, Arthur H. Nevius, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. New, 
C. A. Newfang, Herbert B. Newton, Mr. and Mrs. Dan C. Nolan, 
Dr. and Mrs. E. S. Norton. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. O'Neill, George B. Q’Neill, Mr. and Mrs 
E. A. Oberweisser. 

Felix Pagenstecher, Paper, Inc., Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Parker 
Paper Mill, Ernst G, R. Paulini, J. F. Peacock, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. L. Pease, R. Q. Pease, T. L. Peck, R. J. Perry, Mr. and Mrs 
Walter Perry, E. A. Petrequin, H. H. Philcox, R. B. Pierpont, Joe 
Pirie, Harvey E. Platt, Michael Pomerance, John H. Pott, Talcott 
Williams Powell, of the Paper TrapeE Journat, J. W. Powell, 
F. W. Power, D. W. Pratt. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Randall, Miss Dorothy Raybold, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Raybold, B. E. Reeves, Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Reeves, Mr. 
and Mrs. I. H. Reid, Miss Reed, R. E. Richards, Mr. and Mrs 
William C. Ridgway, Frank Rinck, K. B. Ris, Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard B. Rising, Mr. and Mrs. R. Roesch, Mr. and Mrs. C. I. Roeser, 
Sydney S. Rogers, E. Rosedale, Herbert Rosenberg, J. R. Russell. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Sackett, C. H. Sage, Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Salzer, William Salzer, Howard Satterthwaite, Mr. and Mrs. L. P 
Sawyer, L. E. Sayre, Jr., T. H. Scallan, H. Newton Schillinger, 
Fred Schlesser, Mr. and Mrs. Morris Schlosser, E. J. Schmidt, 
Carl H. Schorske, Charles F. Schwarz, H. J. Severance, L. P. 
Steward, A. H. Seyler, Charles A. Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. Jos. C 
Sheaff, Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Sibley, Andrew Simon, H. A. Simpson, 
Mr. and Mrs, L. P. Sine, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. Sisson, Jr., Lewis 
Sisson, Mr. and Mrs. Rufus L. Sisson, Jr., William B. Sleigh, 
S. L. Sloan, Mr. and Mrs. Austin Smith, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Smith, E. C. Smith, Eugene M. Smith, H. A. Smith, Roger D. 
Smith, Thos. F. Smith, J. L. N Smythe, T. H. B. Smythe, Mr. and 
Mrs. Freas B. Snyder, D. Fred Souders, Jr.. C. W. Spickerman, 
Harrison Starr. Mr. and Mrs. William Steadman, Eugene A. Stein- 
feld, E. B. Sterling, Ben Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur E. Stevens, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Stevenson, Mr. and Mrs, A. G. Stewart, Miss 
* Genevieve Stewart, Kimberly Stuart, Walter H. Stuart, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul A. Stuhlreyer, H. W. Suter, Jesse G. Swift, William 
E. Swift, M. V. Swift. ; 

Roger B. Taft, Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Tanyane, Alfred D. Tayloe, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. George Taylor, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Taylor, A. T. Tennyson, James B. Thayer, A. C. 
Thomas, Morgan H. Thomas, James Thompson, Logan Thomson, 
George R. Tolen, Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Towne, E. W. Townsend. 


A. D. Unger, C. K. Urquhart; U. S. Paper Maker. 

Paul E, Vernon, Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Von Ullrich 

H. E. Waite, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Walker, C. Walsh, S. Walter, 
George W. Ward, Arthur N. Waring, S. B. Wardwell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kit S. Warner, Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Warshow, R. M. Watt, 
Stuart Webb, E. A. Weihenmayer, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Wellhouse, 
Roger H. Wellington, D. P. Weston, G. M. Wetmore, Charles P. 
White, Fred C. White, J. J. White, L. J. Whiteford, Edward White- 
head, Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Whiteley, Frank Whiting, George A. 
Whiting, Mr. and Mrs, S. R. Whiting, R. A. Wight, W. S. Wilcox, 
Mr. Williams, Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Wilson, F. W. Wilson, Wil- 
liam C. Wing, W. S. Winslow, John T. Wolohan, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. L. Wood, H. J. Wood, Mr, and Mrs. E. E. Wright, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank J. Wright, J. F. Wuernschel, Kendall Wyman. 

Arthur Zimmerman. 


CELLULOSE SECTION ORGANIZED 

A year ago, the Division of Industrial and Engineering Chemis- 
try, under the able guidance of Jasper E. Crane, organized a 
Cellulose Symposium. The interest shown was so great that it was 
voted to have a second Symposium at the Chicago meeting, which 
was held last fall. At that time, it was voted to organize a 
Cellulose Section. This Section is to serve as a clearing house for 
papers and information on cellulose technology and it is hoped, will 
play an important part in promoting research on the chemistry of 
cellulose. 

The President of the American Chemical Society appointed Dr. 
Harold Hibbert, of Yale University, Chairman of the new Section, 
and Dr. G. J. Esselen, Jr., of Skinner, Sherman & Esselen, Inc., 
Secretary. That the new Section fills a need in the field of cellulose 
chemistry is evidenced by the following program. 

A feature of the program will be a symposium on “Our Future 
Supplies. of Liquid Fuel.” It is expected that representatives of 
the Standard Oil Company, the United States Industrial Alcohol 
Company, the Forests Product Laboratory, and others will take 
part in their discussion. 

A paper to be presented by Dr. Johnsen should be of particular 
interest to all interested in the constitution of cellulose and its 
properties, for it will present a proposition to furnish investigators 
with a standard sample of cellulose, the purity of which is known. 
The great difficulty today is that every investigator furnishes his 
own raw material, and, because of the possible effect of impurities, 
cannot confidently compare his result with those of any other in- 
vestigator. The first meeting of the Section will be held in 
Rochester, April 26, 1921. 


DEPARTMENT ADDED BY THE DIEM & WING CO. 

The Diem & Wing Paper Company mark its forty-first anni- 
versary by the establishment of a Service Department. 

A porticn of the third floor of their home office building in Cin- 
cinnati has been laid off and specially constructed for this express 
purpose. This Service Department was planned after an examina- 
tion of similar departments in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia and 
New York, and while it is not as large in area as those possessed 
by eastern paper houses, it nevertheless embodies all of the essential 
and best features of ‘Service Departments elsewhere. 

The purpose of this department wi'l be to assist printing and 
paper buyers by suggesting the various papers best suited to their 
needs and by making up dummies combining the use of papers most 
suited to certain printing requirements. 

Another feature will be a cut service to customers whereby half- 
tones and etchings used in their advertising literature and D. & W: 
Chats, its house organ, are to be loaned to the printing trade for 
such use as they may desire. 

This Service Department, which will commence operation May 1, 
is the only only cf its kind in Cincinnati, and will be under the 
direction of H. S. Greene, who has charge of the advertising. 
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WILLIAM A. HARDY & SONS COMPANY, — Fitchburg, Mass., U.S. A. 













WE ARE SAFE IN OUR PROPOSITION 


YOU’LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 


PICKLES DRYING REGULATOR 


will do everything we claim for itand more. The test costs you nothing 
until you are satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have every 
machine equipped. Write for list of users and other information. 


WwW. F. PICKLES, Buckland, Conn. 








HE adaptability of ORR Felts and Jackets on News and 

Fast Running Paper Machines and wherever superior 
quality and serviceability are demanded is marked. 

These felts are woven endless—they are proof against the 
common troubles. 

Let us co-operate with you in attaining better results. 
The Orr Felt & Blanket Co. Piqua, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Buchanan & Bolt Wire Company 


ESTABLISHED 1878 AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Makers of Highest Grade Fourdrinier Wires, Dandy Rolls, Cylinder Covers, Brass Wire Cloth 
of all Meshes for Paper, Pulp and Coating Mills—Quality Guaranteed 


We make a specialty of Fine Wires for Magazine and Book Papers 
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Filled with interest from start to finish the annual banquet of 
the Technical Association of the Paper and Pulp Industry, which 
was held in the North Ball Room of the Hotel Astor Tuesday 
evening, was one of the most successful which has ever taken 
place under the auspices of this association. The guests were en- 
tertained during the dinner by a male trio who added zest to the 
occasion by their rendition of songs, old and new, which were ef 
such wide variety that each was sure to hear one of his favorites. 
Much credit is due to Thomas J. Keenan, the secretary of the As- 
sociation, for the finished way in which the affair went off, due 
entirely to his careful planning and painstaking preparation. 


Judge Moore Is Toastmaster 


Raymond S. Hatch, president of the Technical Association, pre- 
sented Judge Charles F. Moore, who was the toastmaster of the 
evening, at the close of the dinner and he made a few remarks about 
the importance of the Tappi, saying that if the number of associa- 
tions in the paper industry should ever become too great and it was 
necessary to eliminate all of them but one the Technical Association 
should be the one to remain, 
since the very life and progress 
of the industry is dependent upon 
the technical men. 


Professor Bogert Speaks 


Toastmaster Moore presented 
as the first speaker Professor Mar- 
ston T. Bogert, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who discussed the impor- 
tance of disarmament from the 
chemical standpoint. He spoke of 
the danger of thoughtless con- 
demnation of science, which is a 
power that may be used either 
constructively or destructively. For 
instance, the chlorine that was 
used to snuff out thousands of 
lives in the Great War was also 
the chief factor in saving the 
health of many more by purifying 
the water the soldiers drank. 

Disarmament of a nation like 
Germany to insure the future peace 
of the world is a difficult and com- 
plex problem. It involves, in the 
first place, a limiting of the ma- 
terial resources of the country, 
and, in the second place, a restric- 
tion of the human resources. A 
belligerent nation should not ve 
permitted to accumulate large 
quantities of coal’ or of those 
metals more especially of use in 
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Function Is Filled With Interest From Start to Finish, Due Largely to the Careful Planning and 
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war in excess of the demands that peace-time pursuits put upon these 
commodities. Neither should the nation be permitted to build large 
plants for the manufacture of nitric acid, which is the basis of 
most of the high explosives and is used extensively for peaceable 
pursuits. Germany today has several large plants of this kind, 
whose capacity is twice that of any peace-time demand, for making 
this material out of the atmosphere. The dyestuff plants of Germany 
are more of a menace to civilization, because they can be so much 
more easily converted into manufacturing plants for explosives than 
the Krupp works. These things may be difficult to control, but proper 
steps should be taken in this direction. Germany should also be 
prevented from being able to avail herself of the vast human re- 
sources of Russia and the other countries around her, but France 
seems to be alive to this peril and steps are being taken to prevent 
her from doing this. 


A Sermon on Odors 


The next speaker was Ellwood Hendrick, president of the 
Chemists’ Club, who gave a sermon on odors, which was not only 
brilliant and witty, but presented 
some real food for thought con- 
cerning this little known  sub- 
ject olfactics. He discussed the 
appearance of odors in the Bible, 
in Shakspeare and Sir Francis 
Bacon and then showed how little 
mention is made of this sense in 
modern literature. The truly 
startling property of smell in arous- 
ing memory was spoken of and 
then Dr, Hendrick took up several 
typical animals and told of their 
use of this sense. An interesting 
thought was his theory that each 
emotion emits some particular and 
individual effluvia and he thinks 
that this may explain many of the 
psychical ‘phenomena of the day. 
In closing he remarked that it 
would be a very different world if 
we studied and made use of this, 
our sense of smell, in an intelligent 
way. 


Other Speakers 


Following this were speeches by 
Calvert Townley, assistant to the 
president of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
* pany, and Arthur L. Dawe, secre- 
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CRANETILT 
STEAM TRAPS 


SAVE COAL 


The discharging capacities of Cranetilt Traps are 
greater than any other style trap on the market. 


The Direct-Return will automatically return all 
condensation at any pressure or temperature, di- 
rectly back into the boiler, and reduce your coal 


bills. 


SALES OFFICES, WAREHOUSES AND SHOWROOMS: WORKS: CHICAGO AND BRIDGEPORT 


BOSTON NEWARK MEMPHIS CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS TACOMA 
SPRINGFIELD CAMDEN MUSKOGEE ROCKFORD WINONA PORTLAND 
HARTFORD BALTIMORE TULSA ES? &. ts Ce eee OSHKOSH DULUTH POCATELLO 


BRIDGEPORT WASHINGTON OKLAHOMA CITY 
ROCHASTER eveacinn senna CRAN E co. GRAND RAPIDS FARGO SALT LAKE CITY 
NEW YORK BUFFALO ST. LOUIS DAVENPORT WATERTOWN OGDEN 


ALBANY SAVANNAH KANSAS CITY 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. DES MOINES ABERDEEN SACRAMENTO 
BROOKLYN ATLANTA TERRE HAUTE OMAHA GREAT FALLS 

KLAN 
PHILADELPHIA KNOXVILLE CINCINNATI CHICAGO SIOUX CITY BILLINGS GARLAND 
READING BIRMINGHAM INDIANAPOLIS ST. PAUL SPOKANE SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTIC CITY DETROIT LITTLE ROCK SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 


CRANE MonTREAL, TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG. LONDON, ENG., 
LIMITED SYDNEY. N. S. W., QUEBEC, HALIFAX, OTTAWA, REGINA, CALGARY. 


We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, 
cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all purposes, and are distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials.— 
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work it was attempting to do and had done. The last speaker of 
the evening was Philip T. Dodge, president of the International 
Paper Company, who-said that the two great needs of American 
business were education and co-operation. 


At the Guest Table 


Seated at the guest table were: 

Judge Charles F. Moore,. toastmaster. 

Raymond S. Hatch, president. 

Thomas F. Keenan, secretary-treasurer. 

Prof. Marston T. Bogert, LL.D., Columbia University, past 
president’ of Society of Chemical Industry, New York. 

Philip T. Dodge, president, International Paper Company, New 
York. 

George Chahoon, 
Grand’ Mere, P, Q. 
Ellwood Hendrick, president, The Chemists’ Club, New York. 
Robert B. Wolf, vice-president of T. A. P. P. I., and the Ameri- 

can Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York. 

Calvin W. Rice, secretary, American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, New York. 

Calvert Townley, assistant to president, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, New York. 

Leslie R. Palmer, president, Lockwood Trade Journal Company, 
New York. i , 

Carlile P. Winslow, director of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 

D. Clark Everest, secretary and general manager, Marathon 
Paper Mills Company, Rothschild; Wis. 

Freas B. Snyder, president, W..-L. Hamilton & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

Joseph B. Seaman, vice-president, Seaman Paper Company, New 
York. 

Arthur L. Dawe, secretary, Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, 
Montreal. 

J. Newhall Stephenson, editor, Vocational Education Text-books. 

Robert Willis, New York. 

J. E. Alexander, Arthur F, Allen, C. M. Allen, D. C. Andrews, 
Geo. R. Atkinson. 

J. J. S. Babbitt, W. E. Byron Baker, H. F. Ballard, L. F. 
Barsaloux, George D. Bearce, F. K. Becker, O.-L. Berger, Harold 
O. Bing, B. Branch, John W. Brassington, H. H. Brown, Lucien 
Buck, Thomas J. Burke. 

Ross Campbell, Robert S. Carraway, H. P. Carruth, E. S. Catlin, 
M. L. Caust, O. T. Chalon, W. H. Chamberlain, Hazen Chase, 
F. C. Clark, Norman Clark, Max Cline, P. W. Codwise, Grellet 
N. Collins, Miss J. Cooperstein, I. H. Copeland, Arthur S. Cosler, 
W. €. Cram, W. W. Cronkhite, F. E. Cuddeback, F. A. Curtis. 

I. G. Darlington; J. A. DeCew and guests, Paul de Guehery, R. 
H. DeMott, V. S. Denison, Phillips Dennett, Gardner C. Derry, W. 
F. Dewey, C. P. Dietrick, R. W. Dittman, G. W. Dodge, Philip 
T. Dodge, Arthur B. C. Drew, A. C. Duncan. ee 

D. C. Everest, Harry D. Eliason, 

Carl Fineman, J. J. Frank. 

E. T. Gardner, W. H. Gessell, P. H. Glatfelter, E. P. Gleason, 
Gilbert H. Gleason, Chas. A. Gordon, Israel Gordon, John H. 
Graff. 

James W. Hagar, Russell D. Hamilton, Hugo H. Hansen, R. O. 
Harper, H. P. Harris, George H. Harvey, R. A. Hayward, Loren 
L. Hebberd, C. H. Helvey, Ellwood Hendrick, F. J. Henry, J. L. 
Hodgins, B. K. Hotchkiss; R. W. Howell, W.. H. Howell, Jr., 
Edwin Hutchins, Frank R. Hyatt. 

Baxter Jackson, Irving C. Jennings, H. H. Jensenius, J.-D. Jens- 
sen, W. O. Johnson, R. S. Johnstone. 

H. O. Keay, R. S. Kellogg, Helen U. Kiely, Thomas J. Keenan, 
john Kepke, Jr., Kenneth T. King, John A. Kienle, Charles A. 
Kirkland, H. L. Kutter. 


te, Laurentide Company, Ltd., 


president, 


Wm. F. Lawrence, R. W. Leeper, Frank D. Libby, H. Liebeck, 
R. D. Loewing. 

Wn, S. McClellan, A. F. McCoy, Chester R. MacDonald, Charles. 
McDowell, H. G. McDowell, Ralph H. McKee, C. I. McNair, 
Jr., G. A. Macklem, Josiah Macy, L. W. Mahle, Ralph N. Mair, 
William D. Marshall, T. F. Martin, Peter J. Massey, W. L. Mer- 
rill, Adolph F. Meyer, Adolph F. Meyer, guest; James Miller, 
Lester Milkey, W. H. Millspaugh, Jessie E. Minor, Ogden Minton, 
W. A. Munro. 

Fred S. Naegeli, L. E. Nash, Elbert H. Neese, William L. Nixon, 
John H. Noble. 

James E. O’Connell, A. A. Oatman, Harry P. Ottinger, H. C. 
Parmelee, Wayne A. Pitts, Talcott W. Powell, O. M. Porter, R. K. 
Pratt, R. W. Pryor. 

H. R. Rafsky, Edward O. Reed, Charles F. Rhodes, George 
Richter, R. E. Rindfusz, H. W. Rogers, John D. Rue. 

C. Frank Sammett, Justus C. Sanburn, F. M. Sanger, Thomas 
H. Savery, Jr., Carl C. Schneider, H. J. Schniewind, John W. 
Schopp, W. A. Schwarm, Hervey J. Skinner, Frederick L. Smith, 
H. A. Smith, L. E. Smith, Milton L. Smith, Ralph M. Snell, Mrs. 
F, B. Snyder, T. F. Spear, G. K. Spence, D. J. Sprague, Stephen 
A. Staege, Stephen A. Staege, guest; Stephen A. Staege, guest; 
Stephen A. Staege, guest; Stephen A. Staege, guest; Stephen A. 
Staege, guest; L. M. Start, George A. Stebbins, R. O. Sternbren- 
ner, Robert Strathearn, 

Howard S. Taylor, Clinton Textor, W. H. Theroux, J. N. 
Thickens, John Traquair, M. G. Tibbits, E. J. Trimbey, E. C. 
Tucker. 

J. M. Wade, Tom Walden, G. A. Ware, H. R. Wemple, C. J. 
West, H. H. Werley, N. P. Winchell, Jr., G. S. Witham, A. D. 
Wood, C. A. Woodcock, J. B. Woodruff, Wilfred A. Wylde. 

Leon M. Yoerg. 

Guests whose names were handed in too late to appear on this 
list will kindly request the secretary (table 6) to give them their 
table number. 


F. H. FULLER GETS PATENT DECISION 


A decision just handed down by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals is of special interest to at least 100 paper companies 
in the country and of general interest to the entire trade. For 
more than two years there has been litigation over patent right of 
an attachment on paper making machines invented by Fred H. 
Fuller of Watertown, N. Y., who is one of the most prominent 
mill superintendents in the country. The decision is in his favor, 
reversing lower court decision. 

While superintendent of a paper mill in Camas, Wash., Mr. 
Fuller was trying to operate a machine on tissue and light weight 
paper. He invented an attachment which overcame his troubles. 
About two years ago a manufacturer named Holden installed one 
of these attachments in his mill in Little Falls. Suit was started 
by Mr. Fuller on the ground that it was a violation of his patent 
rights.. When the court decision went to. Mr. Holden about 100 
mills began using the attchment with the understanding that settle- 
ment would be made in event the courts finally ruled in favor of 
Mr. Fuller. 

The patent is owned by the Tompkins, Hawley, Fuller Com- 
pany. The president is W. P. Hawley of Oregon City, Ore., one 
of the most wealthy paper manufacturers on the Pacific Coast. J. 
D. Tompkins of Valatie, N. Y., is secretary of the concern. He is 
an old time paper maker who in 1902 constructed and patented a 
device similar to the one later developed by Mr. Fuller. To avoid 
litigation they combined their ideas into one device and Mr. Fuller 
became vice-president of the company. 

For two years Mr. Fuller was in Japan setting up paper ma- 
chines and instructing natives, and he has been superintendent 
of mills in various sections of this country for 20 years. The 
court decision just announced will mean the collection of large 
amounts from concerns that have been using the device. 
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Craig-Becker 
Company 


Domestic and Foreign 
Ground Wood and 
Sulphite 


52 VANDERBILT AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


We have the best 5 ounce paper drinking cup made— 
No paraffine—no taste. 
TOWER’S 5 ounce 1 piece fluted paper cups 
100 in a box, 2500 in a case, $3.75 per M. 
Packed 12 cups in box, 200 boxes in case, $14.00 case 
White Enameled or Nickel Plated Dispensers with 
glass tops to hold 60 cups, $30.00 per dozen. 
Small flat Finback Paper Cups, $2.25 per M. 
Large flat Finback Paper Cups, ie M. 
Safety Edge Clover Paper Cups, at, per M. 
Flat cups are packed 250 in box, 50 M. in case. 
Dispensers holding 250 fiat cups; $3.75 each. 
2% cash discount. 
CUTTER TOWER CO., INC. 


What shall we send you? 


405 Lexington Ave. New York 





Specify “BIGGS” Rotaries 
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New York Office 
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VALVES THAT CAN’T DISH 


High pressures and hot water quickly wreck 
the best rubber valves. Ask any engineer. 


Veoorhes ItubS'®! Valves 
are rubber, too, but the rub- 
ber has a steel] “backbone” 
enveloped in it. They stand 
up under extreme pressures 
and give the perfect seating 
that prevents slippage. 
Every piston stroke returns 
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EASTERN MFG. CO. MAKES IMPROVEMENTS AT LINCOLN 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by John P. Flanagan 


Additions and improvements to the Lincoln mill of the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company, at Lincoln, Maine, have been made 
during the past year at a cost of several hundred thousand 
dollars which are designed to modernize and improve this pulp 
and paper making plant to such an extent that it will be one 
of the most up-to-date and best equipped mills of its kind in 
the United States. 


Mostly Interior Improvements 


While the work done has been extensive, the exterior of the 
plant has not changed greatly, except by the addition of two 
brick buildings, a screen room and extension to the boiler 
plant. Much of the work has been done in the interior, where 
the former brickwork has been succeeded by very heavy and 
substantial reinforced steel concrete construction, and numer- 
ous improvements in the line of affording more space for 
essential processes have been made. This work has been 
carried on without interrupting production, which has pro- 
ceeded day and night under the three-shift system. The new 
construction was planned and carried out entirely under the 
supervision of the engineering department of the mill. 


Up-to-Date Screen Room Construction 


The new screen room is built of reinforced steel concrete 
and brick, 190 feet long by 60 feet wide and 65 feet high. It 
ties in with a new dam built as a part of the construction pro- 
gram, the dam, which is a substantial concrete structure, re- 
placing an old log dam. The dimensions of the new dam are 
25 feet high by 40 feet wide. 

This dam ties in with a water screen house 40 feet high and 
30 feet square containing a traveling screen which gives pre- 
liminary filtration to the raw water supply, picking out leaves 
and similar small objects. From there the water goes to the 
sand filter where the water is rendered fit for paper making 
use by alum and lime coagulants. 

The screen room equipment is up to the minute. There are 
two modern centrifugal knot screens, which remove the knots 
from the pulpwood, and from which the stock flows into two 
concrete rifflers, 90 feet long, about six feet high and as wide, 
resembling two good sized brooks right in the heart of the 
mill. The stock, thinly diluted in the cold water, is further 
purified in this process, all sand and other heavy impurities 
settling to the bottom, which is so constructed as to catch the 
particles so that they will not keep moving with the stock. 

The pulp stock flows by gravity from the riffler on to screens. 
which are in six rows of three sixteen-plate screens each, of 
the Harmon inclined flat type. The riffler and knotters are 
located on a mezzanine floor. Then the stock flows by gravity 
from the screens through a four-vat washer set into a concrete 
storage reservoir. The new screen room also provides space 
in the basement for larger blowpits than those now used. 
Modern pumps have been installed for pumping the stock. 

A noteworthy feature of the new construction is that there 
will not be a single belt driven pulley on any of the new ma- 
chines. Each will be directly connected to an electric motor 
which will convey power through wormwheel reduction units 
or spur gear reduction units. This will make for economy in 
operation and will eliminate accidents. 

A new Fourdrinier is being installed on the wet end of the 
paper machine which ties in with the widening out of the ma- 





chine. A dryjector is also being installed on the machine, 
which combined with the other addition, will make for 20 per 
cent more capacity. 

In the boiler plant a new 492-horsepower Sterling boiler is 
being installed complete with all auxiliary equipment to include 
a new induced draft system, cinder catcher, new forced draft 
sets, ash handling system and traveling grate stockers under 
all boilers. This has meant a 50-foot extension to the present 
boiler plant, the new wing being 40 feet wide and 60 feet high, 
of reinforced concrete and brick. 

The concrete rooms of the new buildings are insulated by a 
process which prevents the condensation of moisture on the 
roofs, with consequent injury to stock. An efficient heating, 
ventilating and air washing system helps in this process by 
keeping the air along the top of the room always moving so 
as to absorb the moisture. 

Both boiler plant and screen room are to be fitted out with 
modern shower baths, lockers and other conveniences for the 
employees. 

An artesian well system has been installed to furnish an 
ample supply of cold water for making acid in the Summer 
months. Four wells have been drilled to a depth of 400 feet 
each on the mill property. These are all equipped to pump 
600 gallons a day by the compressed air method. A brick 
building has been put up to house the compressing apparatus, 
in the basement of which is a concrete reservoir of large 
capacity. The artesian wells will also supply pure drinking 
water for the workers. 

The mechanical improvements that are being installed in the 
screen room will make for cleaner pulp, thereby improving the 
quality of the paper, which is already noted for its excellence. 
The new screen room will provide space for larger digesters 
which will eventually replace the present equipment. 


Will Care for Double Present Capacity 


The new construction is designed so as to be able to take 
care of double the present capacity of the mill. The paper mill 
has at present six 1,400-pound beaters, two refining engines, 
and one 112-inch Fourdrinier, the widest trimmed sheet being 
102 inches. Steam and electricity are used. Sulphite paper 
and white paper specialties are produced, the output being 50,- 
000 pounds every 24 hours. The sulphite mill has seven 
digesters and one 112-inch drying machine and one 84-inch wet 
machine. The mill produces dry sulphite fibre. 

A new steel storehouse, 100 feet long, 60 feet wide and 15 
feet high, has been built for the storage of raw and finished 
materials. 

Welfare Work 


Four modern bungalows have been built on the mill grounds 
for executives, also a new office and service building two 
stories high and 40 feet square, of pleasing architectural de- 
sign. The company maintains an industrial nurse who renders 
invaluable service to sick and injured employees and _ their 
families. 

Cordial co-operation exists between the workers and the 
officers of the corporation. The mill employees are mainly 
thrifty native state of Maine men who are not addicted to 
strikes and realize that the mill under its present management 
is a wonderful asset to the town of Lincoln. 
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PAPER STOCK DEVELOPMENT IN PHILADELPHIA 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of The Paper Trade Journal 





In the long history of the Philadelphia paper stock trade there 
never took place such a physical development as was experienced 
during the past year. Four important expansions, involving the 
equipment and occupancy of four large establishments is the sum- 
marized record of the twelve months. The Penn Paper and Stock 
Company, of which William J. McGarrity is proprietor, purchased 
and within the month took possession of what is believed to be 
the largest building devoted solely to paper stock owned by an 
individual in the United States; the Hinde & Dauch Company pur- 
chased a modern warehouse, equipping it with the most modern 
labor saving machinery; the Gatti-McQuade Company took pos- 
session of a double front five-story warehouse, removing there from 
old quarters, and the Universal Waste Paper Company was organ- 
ized, finding a business home in a monster warehouse at Twenty- 
fifth and Callowhill streets, where many departures in stock grading 
are being carried on. 


Penn Paper and Stock Co. 


There are features of particular interest to all the trade in the 
new Penn Company warehouse. It represents a plan of arrange- 
ments thought out after long study by Mr. McGarrity and after 
personal inspection of the representative paper stock warehouses of 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more, Washington and Boston. In addition Mr. McGarrity jour- 
neyed through the South studying the methods of economical and 
expeditious handling of baled cotton for such application of the 
principles employed as could be adapted to his own needs. Finally 
he spent several days in the mammoth warehouse just completed by 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. on the Roosevelt boulevard, Philadelphia, 
where conveyor and delivery systems were studied. The new Penn 
warehouse therefore represents the essence of studies made during 
the course of more than a year. So far as its proprietor, at least, 
is concerned it is the final word on equipment for the handling of 
waste papers. No rags are handled. 

The new building purchased by Mr. McGarrity is at the south- 
west corner of Front and New streets, immediately adjoining the 
rag warehouse of D. I. Murphy. Indeed, the short leg of the 
L-shaped building runs behind the Murphy warehouse. Herein 
will be installed the boiler rooms, virtually in a separate structure. 

The building proper has a frontage on two streets, with five load- 
ing doors on New street and a wide entrance on Front street. It 
contains upward of 100,000 square feet of space distributed over 
four floors of the double fronted structure of a double basement. 
There is sufficient capacity in the building to store ten thousand 
tons of baled stock without congesting the sorting rooms, balers 
and other departments. 

Stock as it comes to the warehouse is carried to the fourth floor 
where upward of 100 sorters are employed. This floor is lighted 
by numerous skylights giving a flood of illumination. A special 
ventilation system has been installed to carry off every particle of 
dust. 

The firm proposes to sort out every grade required by any mill. 
It will grade to order. At least fifty standard grades are to be 
assorted regularly. When the picking out has been done, the sorted 
stock is carried by special conveyors to the sorting bins on the floor 
below. There are some forty separate bins. Certain stock like 
ledgers and bundled news will of course not be carried into bins 
but will be sent direct to the balers. 

From the bins a system of conveyors 150 feet long carry the 
stock automatically to the presses. These conveyors are of special 
design, made by the Standard Conveyor Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


The sorted stock is chuted from the conveyors into the presses. A 
new Minnich electric press of the latest type, the second of its kind 
inanufactured, is just being completed. There are in addition five 
other electric balers. 

The presses have a present capacity of forty bales a day each. 
An industrial engineer is working out a problem partly solved by 
Mr. McGarrity himself of developing a movable top and bottom 
so that the bale after it has been pressed can be taken intact from 
the press and tied up outside. There also has been provided for 
each press a master bin so that there will be no delay in operation. 
One bin will always be ready for the balers while the preceding 
bale is being pressed. Attention has been .concentrated on the 
expeditious handling of stock. The firm hopes to reach a fifty bales 
per press per day standard in the near future. 

Splendidly appointed executive offices have been arranged on the 
first floor front, occupying about one-eighth of the floor space. It 
will be the policy of the firm to cater to mill men and to meet every 
requirement. It will introduce the novel feature for high grade 
stock of a double sorting to insure as nearly absolute uniformity 
as is humanly possible. 

In addition to the Front and New streets headquarters the Penn 
Company will continue to occupy for storage the former J. I. Len- 
hart Company warehouse at 236 North Delaware avenue and also 
will operate the reclaiming plant at 504 to 510 North American 
street. In this establishment waste roll news is cut up into sheet 
news or is converted into tablets. 


Gatti-McQuade Co. 


The Gatti-McQuade Company, long located at 1416-1418 Wood 
street, late in the year took possession of the two buildings 608-612 
North American street, each five stories in front and four stories 
in the rear on the Bodin street side. The executive offices, in 
charge of Egbert H. Farr as manager and Charles Swanson as 
assistant, are on North American street. The Wood street property 
has been retained for stock rags and packing. 

The North American street buildings are mammoth; their walls 
are twenty-four inches thick and the concrete and steel floors sixteen 
inches thick. A large elevator serves both buildings. An electric 
hoist in front makes possible expeditious unloading of trucks. 
Trucks also can be unloaded in the rear. Through the buildings 
there runs a passageway so large that trucks can be driven through 
from North American street to Bodine street. On the several 
floors there are upward of 50,000 square feet of floor space. 

The firm has recently completed an up-to-date sprinkler system 
requiring a steel tank on the roof holding 20,000 gallons and a 
wooden tank holding 10,000 gallons. 

Since occupying the warehouses the firm has developed a tag 
system whereby it is enabled to refer to its books at any time and 
determine from whom every bale of stock was received. 


Hinde ‘& Dauch Co. 


The Hinde & Dauch Company, formerly on Sansom street below 
Second street, toward the close of last year removed to its own 
reconstructed warehouse at the northeast corner of Water and 
South streets. The building was purchased at a cost of $60,000 
and many more thousands were spent in equipping it. It is four 
stories in height, covering a plot 78 by &4 feet. It contains upward 
of 40,000 square feet. The fourth floor is used for sorting, the 
third for storing, the second for baling and the first for loading. 
One of the features of the installation of time and labor saving 
machinery is an automatic electrically impelled Lowerator, which 




































































































Satistaction 
that Grows 


Most any machine of passable con- 
struction, if reasonably well fitted to its 
job, will give a degree of satisfaction— 
at first. 

But the real test comes later. There's 
nothing like long service for establish- 
ing beyond question whether a machine 
has or has not the ability to handle its 
work satisfactorily. 

With the Langston slitter, the longer 
you use it, the better the results will 
please you. 

In the beginning you are certain to 
be satisfied with the way the Langston 
slitter turns out the work. 

And this initial satisfaction mounts 
steadily as you see how the Langston 
slitter keeps on operating smoothly, 
continuously, day in day out. You'll 
appreciate the way it has of stacking 
up the work—and the dollars, too. 

Two generations of hard, every-day 
experience are built into the Langston 
slitter. We will be glad to show you, 
without your incurring the slightest 
obligation, how well this experience has 

adapted the Langston slit- 
ter to solve the problems 
you're up against. 
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Hoisting facilities 
at every point 


A Shepard cage-controlled hoist oper- 
ating on a Shepard transfer crane and 
suitable monorai: track makes acces- 
sible every point on a floor. 


The crane is run to a point where it 
connects with monorail track. The 
hoist can be run from crane track to 
any one of several monorails which are 
installed at intervals. 


One man, the operator in the overhead 
traveling cage, controls the entire op- 
eration of handling heavy rolls of paper. 


Shepard engineers will gladly assist 
you in laying out an efficient system 
of rehandling for any mill, large or 
small. 


“Shepard” makes Electric Hoists % to 
30 tons; Electric Traveling Cranes 1 to 
90 tons; and Electric Cargo Handling 
Equipment for Docks and Ships. 


Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. 
378 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 





New York Philadelphia Chicag Pittsburgh 
Boston Baltimore Gevdland San Francisce 
Detroit Melbourne Montreal Loudon 


Member Electric Hoist Manufacturers’ Assn. 
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carries bales on an endless belt, dumps them on the elevator, or 
rather the Lowerator, and automatically throws them off at the 
floor chosen by the pressing of a controlling electrical button. 
Balers are electrical and continuous. The new warehouse gives 
splendid shipping facilities, a Pennsylvania Railroad siding running 
into it. The Philadelphia house purchases and bales stock for its 
corrugated fibre plants in Gloucester, Watertown, Sandusky and 
Toronto. 
Universal Waste Paper Co. 
The Universal Waste Paper Company was organized but a few 


months ago by a personnel which formerly had the contract for the 
waste paper from the Pennsylvania Railroad system east of Pitts- 
burgh. After the termination of the contract a large mill property 
at Twenty-fifth and Callowhill streets was purchased. Installation 
of machinery was, partly old from a Pittsburgh plant, and partly 
new. 

The Universal Company has developed an extensive collection 
system and its trucks are sent into every section of the city gather- 
ing up stock. 

A very large tonnage is handled daily. 


MAKING NEW VARIETIES OF PAPER IN CANADA 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by G. W. Brock 


The great war brought to Canada a sense of self reliance and 
responsibility and a development of initiative and enterprise greater 
than any other epoch in the history of the Dominion. It was in 
1867 that the scattered provinces north of the forty-ninth parallel 
were welded together in one homogeneous whole and Confed- 
eration was formed. 

The pulp and paper industry in Canada grew slowly for the first 
three decades and up to 1890 no export business was done. It was 
then that the industry began to branch out, slowly at first but with 
rapid strides during the past two decades, until the exports now 
mount annually over the hundred million dollar mark in pulp and 
paper. This story of expansion has been related many times in 
the Paper TRADE JOURNAL. It took the prolonged European con- 
flict, however, to give variety and specialization to the output of 
paper in the Dominion. When it was found impossible no longer 
to import special brands, necessity being ever the mother of in- 
vention, Canadian genius and progressiveness came to the front 
with remarkable rapidity and the broadening process in the paper 
producing line was inaugurated. Toilet and tissues, art papers, high 
grade linen and ledger, glassine, greaseproof, blotting, parchmentine 
sheathing, drug papers, light weight kraft and vegetable parchment 
were among the many offerings which were manufactured by Can- 
adian mills and met with an encouraging response. These grades 
have now gained a firm foothold and the products are recognized as 
equaling in every way former imported papers. 

Among the organizations which foresaw the future of specialty 
lines and launched out was the Garden City Paper Mills Company, 
Limited, of St. Catharines, Ont., which located in the “Garden 





GarveN City Paper Mutts, Ltp. 


City” of the famous Niagara Peninsula fruit belt, where the ad- 
vantages of rail and water shipment could not be excelled. This 
concern, backed largely by American capital, established a toilet 
and tissue mill, which was equipped with an 84-inch Harper Fourd- 
rinier machine for the making of toilet and tissue and light weight 
wrappings, including fruit wrap, manifold, and light weight car- 
bonizing papers. A few years later a converting plant was es- 





tablished for the turning out of light weight wax paper. The first 
plant known as No. 1 is situated at Lock No. 7 on the old Welland 
canal where the company owns a splendid water power. Subse- 
quently when No. 2 was erected, the water power at Lock No. 8, 
which is capable of developing 600 horse power, was acquired. 
Lauren H. Gardner, who comes of a well known paper making 





CANADIAN VEGETABLE PARCHMENT Co., LT». 


family, is the president and general manager of the company, of 
which R. E. Myers is vice president and Charles V. Syrett, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The success which these ventures achieved led practically the 
same interests to branch out two or three years ago still further and 
a separate organization, known as the Canadian Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company, Limited, was formed. The construction of this 
plant was held up for some time owing to the exigencies of the 
war when few cared to expand. It was felt that genuine vegetable 
parchment paper, which previously had been imported, could be 
made equally as well at home and two years ago it was deemed 
opportune to proceed with the enterprise. The town of Merritton, 
which is adjacent to St. Catharines, was chosen as the site by reason 
of its excellent transportation facilities and the fact that pure 
water, so essential in producing white parchment, could be secured 
from suitable wells. The buildings are of brick, concrete and stone, 
and are laid out with every consideration for economy and efficiency 
of production. The machine room is 80 x 200 feet and a parchment 
machine was installed which turns out about eight tons a day. From 
the first a clean, strong and beautiful white sheet has been obtained 
and the product has been trade-marked by the company as the 
“Purity Parchment.” It is largely used in the creameries, printing 
establishments and abattoirs of the Dominion. A modern printing 
plant with a fast running rotary press has been added to take care 
of orders for printed parchment. 

With the increased demand for export to other parts of the 
British Empire, the management is now seriously considering the 


installation of a second paper machine which will more than double. 


the present production. 
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Furnished Complete, with Electric Motor Lift, 
Hydraulic Lift or Ratchet Lift. 

All Operated from Floor. 

Grinding Machines for 

Rolls of all sizes. 


Pure, Genuine Vegetable Parchment 
Waxed Paper, plain or printed 

Bond Paper, white or in colors 
Blood-proof Meat Paper 


These four grades of paper made in our Mill by cen- 
tented, conscientious and skilled folks. 


Both jobber and customer will be satisfied; they get 
their money’s worth in the purchase of KVP brands. 


Quick Delivery—Any Quantity 
Ask for Samples 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
LOBDELL CAR WHEEL CO. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 


BOE iNet OG Pie HET ara GS ge a Te SEY 
RELIEVING THE SHORTAGE OF RAW TERIALS 

i Out of our forty different grades of paper stock you are assured a steady, reliable source for ' 
procuring raw materials in practically every branch of paper making. ay 
Having specialized for 35 years in this one ‘eld you can depend upon a clean, well-packed, uniform @# 

eS? product throughout; fulfillment of delivery promises; and because of our output of 300 tons daily, big 

a «tonnage at all times. Write us your Othems 00 Bo. A 

Mendelson Bros. Paper Stock Co. es > y +5 
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For Rag Cutters 
Capacity 2 Tons per 


Te . —— 


Weight 8500 Ibs. 
For Roofing and Felt 


Put in a 


and cut your stock 
thoroughly and evenly 


l 


Canadian Manufacturers Under Patents: WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS CO., Brantford, Ont., Can. 
I. MARX & CO., London, E. C., sole agents for the United Kingdom 
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NEW BOARD MILL OF THE SUTHERLAND PAPER CO. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of The Paper Trade Journal. 





The month of April was ushered in by the starting of the 
new mill of the Sutherland Paper Company, a plant designed 
for the manufacture of high grade, light weight butter carton 
board at Kalamazoo, Mich. The mill is in every way a credit- 
able addition to the big concerns that combine to make Kala- 
mazoo “America’s First Paper City.” 

The structure is located immediately north of the company’s 
carton plant and it is the intention of the management to use 
the entire output of the new mill (40 tons daily) in their own 
conversion plant. 


New Mill Strictly Fireproof 


The new mill is strictly fireproof, brick, reinforced concrete 
and steel being used exclusively as building materials. All the 
foundations and piers are carried down fourteen feet below 
the first floor and rest on hard pan, thus insuring permanency. 
The power plant and boiler house, respectively 50 by 60 and 
64 by 84 feet in dimensions, are in reality three stories high, 
though having but one floor. The stock house is 88 by 60 
feet, three stories; the beater room, 80 by 60, two stories, and 
the machine room, 40 by 250 feet in dimensions, two stories. 

A feature of the construction explained to the PAPER TRADE 
JouRNAL correspondent was that the entire north wall of the main 
mill building is but eight inches in thickness. The idea being 
to remove this wall and rebuilding so as to double the size of 
the mill as soon as business warrants such a move. One of the 
supporting piers for the proposed second machine has been 
built into the north wall and will remain as permanent con- 
struction at such time as the contemplated expansion of the 
plant is made. All plans and specifications for the building 
and equipment were worked out jointly by L. W. Sutherland, 
president; N. M. Brisbois, general superintendent, and O. F. 
Miller, general contractor and builder. 


New PLANT OF THE SUTHERLAND Paper Co., KALAMAzoo, MICH. 


Interesting features enter irito the equipment for the plant. 
The raw stock from the time it is placed in’ the shredder and 
duster is handled mechanically through all operations until it 
comes from the machine a finished product. The new and ap- 
proved Herrbold-Keelan system for defibering and deinking 
stock has been installed. It consists of three 3,000 pounds each 
capacity cookers, one 3,000 pound capacity ‘defiberer and 
deinker, one 3,000 pound capacity washing and bleaching ma- 
chine, together with one 12,000 capacity storage tank. This 
entire system, connected by pipes, is hooked up to three six 
inch Pusey-Jones centrifugal pumps. 

Beater Room 


The beater room equipment consists of five 1,200 pound 
capacity iron tub beaters, product of the E. D. Jones Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. There are also three No. 2 Miami jordons, 
manufactured by the Shartle Brothers Machine Company, 
Middletown, Ohio, and four two plunger stock pumps from the 
same concern. 


Features of the Paper Machine 


The paper machine is 1920 construction, 104 inches wide, 
five mold with five baby presses, one primary press, three main 
presses and forty-five 48-inch dryers. Stock for the machine 
passes through five 8 plate flat screens, built by the Sandy 
Hill Iron and Machine Company. These strain and screen the 
stock properly and are in turn fed from a supply box. Added 
equipment for the machine includes one five roll and one ten 
calender stack; one two bowl upright reel, a two shaft Man- 
ning winder and a duplex Hamblett cutter. Condensation from 
the paper machine is handled with the Farnsworth system. 

The big cylinder machine is propelled by the Marshall type 
of drive, connected to a line shaft in the basement. The power 
is furnished by a 150 horsepower Brownell variable speed steam 
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E. J. KELLER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 

PAPER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
COTTON, JUTE and FLAX WASTES 
THE RIGHT SPEED AT THE RIGHT TIME that COTTON BAGGING MATERIALS 
is the only solution for getting superior quality an 
maximum production of your paper goods at the least EAST INDIA MERCHANDISE 
expense. 
“THE REEVES” Variable me Transmission does 
this very thing to absolute perfection; you can get any Sal EB & C 
variation at any time without stopping your machine. 
Some decided improvements have been made in the omon ros. O. 


construction of “The Reeves” Transmission, such as: IMPORTERS OF 








TWO KEYS, FULL LENGTH OF SHAFT between boxes, All Grades of Rag and Paper Stock 
LARGER ROLLER THRUST BEARINGS, Etc. 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


all of which tends to give larger wearing surface, Cotton Waste . Linters : Resnte 


greater carrying capacity and longer life. Special High 
Duty Ball Bearings are furnished for main boxes if 
desired. 


MANHATTAN 
PERFORATED METAL CO. 


Office and Works: 237-239 Centre St., 
ew York 


PERF ORATORS 


Write for bulletins T-1040 and T-1055 for complete descrip- 
tion. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


of COPPER, BRASS, ZINC, ALUMINUM, 
TIM, STEEL, IRON, Ete. 
Write for Copper, Brass, Tin or 
luminum Catalog. 
Brass and Copper Centrifugal and 
sae diiotlliaphipdiadainlidieas ah na Juice Strainer Plates a Specialty 















COLORS FOR 


PAPERMAKERS 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


128 Duane Street « ° New York 


BOSTON - 86 Federal St. PHILA. - 111 Arch St. 
PROV. - 52 Exchange Pl. CHI. - 305 W. Randolph St. 





The Union Sulphur Company 


Producers of the Highest Grade 
Brimstone on the Market 


ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM ARSENIC OR SELENIUM 


The Largest Sulphur Mine in the World 


CALCASIEU PARISH, LOUISIANA 























Main Offices: Whitehall Bldg., 17 Battery Place, New York 










Super Calenders | 
Breaker Calenders 
Friction Calenders 


Embossing Calenders 
Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 
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Successors to the Granger Foundry & Machine Co. 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 


Providence, R. I. 
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engine. Six stuff chests, equipped with Shartle Brothers 
agitators and a North “Save-All” are in the basement below 
the machine proper. 

The Power Plant 


In addition to the Brownell engine, the power plant equip- 
ment includes a 650 horsepower Nordberg engine, which drives 
the beaters, jordons and pumps. There is also a 156 K. V. A. 
turbine attached to an Allis-Chalmers generator and two 
Ingersoll-Rand air compressors to be used in connection with 
the water wells. 

The boiler house has five 200 horsepower Wickes water tube 
boilers, with Huber stokers and the carbon air system. The 
make up water for the boilers is furnished through the Permut- 
tit system. The mill is heated with the Sturtevant hot air sys- 
tem, which is also made regular equipment on the dryer section 
of the paper machine. It materially increases the efficiency of 
the drying section and is an element of great economy, being 
operated by exhaust steam from the big engine. 

It is estimated that the daily coal consumption will be 30 
tons. 


Installing New Machinery 


The Sutherland Paper Company, having sold its parchment 
equipment to the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, 


has been able to transform that department some 30,000 square 
feet, into the manufacture of butter cartons. A large amount 
of new machinery is now being installed. It is all special 
equipment, being designed at the plant and built for the com- 
pany’s own use. The concern is now completing plans for the 
manufacture of a new type of butter carton, superior to any 
carton on the market at this time: When the improvements to 
the conversion plant are completed, the daily output will be 
1,500,000 finished cartons, or 450,000,000 a year. 


Welfare Work by the Company 


In connection with the great enlargements to this industry 
President L. W. Sutherland states that moves are being made 
that will greatly increase the welfare and pleasure of em- 
ployees. A large room formerly used as a box shop has been 
transformed into a comfortable, commodious welfare hall. 
Here hot luncheons are served at noon at a minimum of ex- 
pense. Motion picture programs are given three times each 
week and a victrola has been secured to furnish dance music. 
Special feature programs will be given from time to time. 

It is also the intention to acquire several acres of land im- 
mediately adjoining the mill site. This will be generally im- 
proved and converted to park purposes for the use of em- 
ployees and nearby residents. 


NEW YORK SUPERINTENDENTS MEET AT UTICA 


The Spring meeting of the Northern New York Division of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Association was 
held at the Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., Friday, April 8. The meet- 
ing, largely attended by superintendents from all over the state, 
was called to order at 2 p. m. by chairman, Corwin T. Jewell, who 
in a short address congratulated the members on the splendid work 
done during the past year and urged all to work for a larger 
membership. 

Interesting Addresses 

“The Relations of Electric Drivers to Paper Mill Machinery” 
was the subject of an address by H. W. Rogers of the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady. Mr. Rogers told of the wonder- 
ful advance in the past few years in electrifying paper mills and 
predicted that this was the coming method of driving paper ma- 
chines. His address was illustrated and proved most interesting 
and instructive. 


“Compensation Insurance-its causes and its effects,” by J. W. 
Zeliph of the Utica Mutual Insurance Company, Utica, dealt with 
the history of compensation insurance and compared the present 
laws with the old method of liability insurance. The speaker 
urged his hearers to greater cooperation along educational lines 
in the plants. 

C. C. Schneider, chemist for Knowlton Brothers, Inc., of Water- 
town, N. Y., read a carefully prepared paper on “Engine Sizing.” 

The “Question Box” was then opened and many questions of 
importance to all the superintendents were brought up and a gen- 
eral discussion followed. 


Election of Officers 


The old officers were re-elected as follows: Corwin T. Jewell, 
chairman; Lowell N. McIntyre, vice-chairman; T. H. Hammond, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The next meeting will be held the third week in August, the 
exact date and place was left to the executive committee. 


Among Those Present 
Those present were: Ira T. Fisk, Stevens & Thompson Com- 
pany, North Hoosick, N. Y.; William Cathcart, Walloomsac Pa- 
per Company, Walloomsac, N. Y.; O. L. Berger, New York City; 
Martin Dolan, Diana Paper Company, Harrisville, N. Y.; H. E. 


Stafford, Knowlton Brothers, Watertown, N. Y.; Harold Bing, 
Sandusky Foundry and Machine Company, Sandusky, O.; Carl 
C. Schneider, Knowlton Brothers, Watertown, N. Y.; William 
Cramer, Clayville Paper Company, Clayville, N. Y.; Richard A. 
Webb, Albia Box and Paper Company, Troy, N. Y.; Kenneth 
Gallinger, Taggart Brothers Company, Watertown, N. Y.; J. J. 
McLean, Sherman Paper Company; Watertown, N. Y.; C. W. 
Miller, Taggart Brothers Company, Watertown, N. Y.; M. J. 
Cornell, Carthage Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company, Carthage, 
N. Y.; H. E. Rockwood, Champion Paper Company, Carthage, 
N. Y.; .H. J. Smith, R. & J. Dick Company, Passaic, N. J.; Wm. J. 
Argy, St. Regis Paper Company, Block River, N. Y.; M. J. Argy, 
Cliff Paper Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; C. T. Jewell, St. 
Regis Paper Company, Herrings, N. Y.; T. H. Hammond, Tag- 
gart Brothers Company, Watertown, N. Y.; L. N. McIntyre, Mc- 
Intyre Brothers, Inc., Fayetteville, N. Y.; George A. Seitz, New 
York Belting Company, New York City; G. W. Tripp, M. E. 
Avery Company, Watertown, N. Y.; Thos. Holt, Racquette River 
Paper Company, Potsdam, N. Y.; A. A. Ferguson, McIntyre 
Brothers, Inc., Fayetteville, N. Y.; Henry J. Meader, Ballston 
Fibre Company, Ballston Spa, N. Y.; James Salter, Victoria 
Paper Mills, Fulton, N. Y.; Samuel Partington, Continental Pa- 
per. and Bag Mills, Greenwich, N. Y.; Donald McDonald, Lawless 
Brothers Paper Mills, East Rochester, N. Y.; C. C. Ulrich, Mum- 
ford Paper Mills, Mumford, N. Y.; E. L. Outterson, Carthage 
Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company, Carthage, N. Y. 


BIDS FOR GOVERNMENT PAPER 


Wilkinson Brothers Company has been awarded the contract 
by the Purchasing Officer of the Government Printing Office for 
furnishing 21,000 pounds (150 reams) of 24 x 38—140 high finish 
sulphite manila paper at $.067. Bids for this item were opened on 
April 4. 

Wilkinson Brothers Company has been awarded the contract by 
the Purchasing Officer of the Government Printing Office for fur- 
nishing 36,000 pounds of wood manila paper in 21-inch rolls at 
$.0575 per pound. 


Dobler & Mudge will furnish 875 pounds of 22%4 x 28%4—175 
salmon index bristol board at $.3175 per pound. Bids for this 
paper were opened on April 4. 
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New York Market Review 


Orrice oF tHe Parer Trapve Journal, 
Wepnespay, April 11, 1921. 





As the spring advances the picking up of the paper market be- 
comes more and more noticeable although this recuperation from 
the slow period is necessarily very slow. Men who have been in 
the business many years say that the market ordinarily runs in 
successive stages, first a period of good business and full running 
by the mills and then a dull time when there is little demand. 
It has been remarked that generally the dull period is about as 
long as the lively one it follows. According to this method of 
figuring there are some months ahead yet before paper will be 
back where it belongs. Business, however, is not going to con- 
tinue as poor as it is now. The recovery is assured and is going 
on gradually from time to time. Manufacturers are getting their 
raw materials cheaper and are negotiating with labor over a wage 
cut. Soon they will be able to get prices down to rock bottom 
and after this has occurred, and a short time has elapsed to con- 
vince the buyers that a minimum has been reached, business will 
make a speedier return to normal. The belief of most of the 
paper men in the trade is now that this condition will not be reached 
until about the middle of the fall. 


Little of note has occurred in the news print market during the 
past week. The open market is still in a slow condition and is 
not expected to improve until the small publisher gets over his 
timidity and comes back into the market once more. He has been 
showing considerable wariness for a long time now but the general 
belief is that stocks are running low and that he will have to buy 
again in the near future. Some large orders have been filled but 
not enough to change conditions appreciably. Contracts are being 
made and the mills have much of their output taken care of, 
although they are not running, in general, at more than about 80 
per cent production. 

The fine paper market is gradually picking up like all the rest 
of the market. This period of readjustment has been a good thing 
for fine paper. It has given the manufacturer a chance to retrench. 
The motto of many of the fine paper concerns used to be “Show 
me a piece of paper and I will make you one like it.” There was 
little concerted effort at standardization and hundreds of differ- 
ent types of this paper were being made all over the country. Now 
there is a very definite movement afoot to cut out some of these 
surplus grades and get down to producing a few varieties as cheap- 
ly as possible. Some of the prices have gone down slightly during 
the week although there has been no general decline. Business on 
the open market has improved and several large orders have been 
reported. The demand appears to be getting better and buyers are 
showing their interest by the number of inquiries they are send- 
ing out. ; 


Book continues to be a bright spot in the market. Prices have 
been exceedingly firm showing little fluctuation during the past 
week. Jobbers still show a disposition to shave quotations when 
a large order is in sight or when they are anxious to move some 
stock which they have had on their hands for some time, but on 
the whole things are pretty steady. The mills are increasing their 
production some, if only a little, from time to time and large con- 
tracts are making it possible for them to run at a fair speed. 


Wrapping paper is still rather stagnant, although some slight 
improvement has been noticeable. This product cannot be ex- 
pected to improve greatly until general business conditions all over 
the country pick up a litthe more. This market, possibly more than 
any other, is in close harmony with the retail commodity market 
all over the country and if the big retailers are not in the market 
for wrapping it generally has a slow time of it. 


The tissue market has remained about the same as it has been 
during the week. For about a month now a better demand has 


pervaded this field and while at present it has not grown any 
greater the dealers in the city are very optimistic and say they 
believe that tissue is passing out of the transition state. 

Board is still in the doldrums after a few false moves at a pick 
up during the past month. Buyers are reluctant to sign up for any- 
thing that looks like a large sized order and goods are moving 
slowly once more. Even with this slowness, however, the dealers 
are cheerful and say that board is getting better all the time. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Mechanical pulp is still dull and the price fluttering. It is diffi- 
cult really to set an average price on this product the market is 
in such an unsteady condition. General conditions are about the 
same as they were last week. 


Chemical Pulp 


Chemical pulp also is still on the decline and no one seems to 
know just where rock bottom is. A widely varying range of 
prices is being quoted depending largely upon the individual order. 
On the whole the general condition of this product is the same. 


Old Rope and Bagging 
Old rope has improved slightly although the prices are still show- 
ing considerable unsteadiness. Goods are moving a bit more 
rapidly on the open market although things are by no means 
normal. 
Rags 
Importations have fallen off and collections in this country are 
almost down to nil owing to the slowness of this product. The 
market is, broadly speaking, flat and unproductive of anything but 
words. 
Waste Paper 
Waste paper is also slow and it probably will not be much better 
until board shows some signs of improving. The demand is spotty 
and the supply is good. Prices are governed largely by the in- 
dividual deal. 
Twine 


Twine is still good compared to the rest of the market and is 
continuing to improve although it is not yet back to normal. 
Dealers say that it is about through the readjustment period and 
that by fall they expect a good business again. 


TO DISCUSS TARIFF QUESTION 


In view of the fact that the tariff question is one of the most 
important problems confronting American business at this time, a 
considerable part of the program of the Ninth Annual Meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States to be held 
at Atlantic City, April 27 to 29, is devoted to a discussion of this 
subject. Eight group meetings will take up the tariff in addition 
to discussing the problems peculiar to the industries and interests 
within the group. By this arrangement it is hoped to obtain the 
fullest and freest discussion of the tariff problem, which touches 
various phases of business differently. 

Following the discussion, a vote will be taken by each group 
upon three general tariff principles. The result of this vote will 
not commit the National Chamber to any policy but will be con- 
sidered by the Board of Directors in connection with any action 
it may take with respect to submitting the question involved to a 
referendum vote of the Chamber’s membership. These questions 
are: , 

Should the tariff be framed with due regard to export 
trade as well as to the protection of manufacturing in 
the United States? 

Should the economic needs of foreign countries and the 
fact that we are now a creditor Nation alter our tariff 
policy with regard to protection? 

Should the United States tariff offer trading or bargain- 
ing possibilities for international commercial treaties to 
encourage our export trade? 
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Market Quotations 


Paper Company Securities 


New York Stock Exchange closing quotations April 12, 1921: 


BID 
American Writing vier ok eee 33 
International Paper Company, COM..........ceceeeeceees 61% 
International Paper Company, pref., stamped.............- 71% 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 


Because of the unusual onions prevailing in the various 
quotations are more or less nominal 


Paper 

F. o. b. Mill. 

OS Se 10 

SNE ic cicv ened 12 
Writing— 

Extra Superfine... 14 

Superfine ...... 14 

Tub Sized ...... 12 

Engine Sized ... 9 


News—f. o. b. Mill— 
Rolls, nett. - 5.00 
Rolls, transit.... 5.00 


GAARA oacssecss 6.15 
Side Runs ...... 4.00 
Book, Cased—f. o. b. N. Y 
Bs Gawtese 9.50 
Lb .ta>caekee 8.50 
Coated and 
Enamel 10.50 
Lithograph ..... 12.00 
issues—f. o — 
White, No. 1.... 1.20 
White, No. 2.... 1.10 
Manila No, 1.... 1.00 
ME. .casecenbes 1.30 
SOR. .&ons> 008 1.55 
Anti-Tarnish .... 1.50 


Kraft—f. o. b. Mill— 
No. 1 Domestic, 7.50 
No. 2 Domestic. 7.00 
Imported ....... 10.00 
Sulphite Screenings. 4.25 
Manila— 
No. 1 1 cocoe S40 
No. 2 C.eceee 8.75 
No. ; ood..... 6 
No. 2 Wood.. 
Butchers ........ 
Fibre Pa 
No. 1 Fibre..... 
c No. 2 re. 
‘common Bogus.... 
Card Middies ... 
Boards—per ton— 








Binders’ Board. 90.00 
Sal. -Mla.Ld. Chip. 70.00 


ood Pulp ....120.00 @ 130.00 


Container ..... 60.00 


Mechanical Pulp 


(F. o. b. Pulp Mills.) 


No. 1 f, 0. b. Mill 35.00 


Chemical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock, New York.) 


Sulphite (Foreign) — 


Bleached ....... ponte. 


Easy Bleaching... 4.50 


No. 1, unbl’chd..4.20 @ 


No. 2, unbl’chd. .3.50 


Kraft (Foreign). ..nominal@ 


Gulphate— 


leached ....... nominal@ 
b. Pulp Mill.) 


(F. 
Sulphite (Demestic)— 


Bleached ...... nominal @ 


Strong Unbl’chd. 4.00 
Easy Bleaching 
Sulphite ...... 4.25 
News Sulphite... 3.75 
Mitscherlich .... 4.50 
Kraft (Domestic) 3.50 


Soda bleached..... nominal@ 


Domestic Rags 
New 
Prices to Mill, F. o. b. N. Y. 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No.1.12.00 
New White, No.2. 7.00 
Silesias, No. 1... 6.50 
New Unbleached.11.00 
bl 5.50 


Fancy .ccccccees 6.50 
ons — according 
to 


ea 6.50 
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a 
Blue i. - 700 


New Black Soft. 3.50 
New Light Sec- 
I na oe bate 3.00 
Khaki Cuttings.. 3.75 
Comdluroy .ccccce 4.00 
New Canvas..... 8.00 
New Black Mixed 2.00 
Old 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked ....... 5.50 
Miscellaneous ... 4. 
White, No. 2— 
Re MP ceecaee 3 


50 
50 
Miscellaneous ... 2.75 
St. Soiled White... 2.00 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked ....... 2.00 
75 
50 
00 
00 
80 


Miscellaneous ... 1. 
Black Stockings.. a 
Cloth Strippings. 1 


Foreign Rew 


New Light Silesias 9.00 
Light Flannelettes. 9.50 
Unbl’ch’d Cottons.12.00 
New — Cut- 

er 13.00 
New Tight Oxfords.10.00 
New Light Prints.. 9.00 
New Mixed Cut- 

NMG cc cndatusen 5.00 
New Dark Cuttings 2.50 
No. 1 White Linens.11.00 
No. 2 White Linens. 9.00 
No. 3 White Linens. 7.00 
No. 4 White Linens. 6.00 
Old Extra Light 

D: couceneees 4.00 
Ord. Light Frints.. 3.50 
Med. Li ht Prints. 3.00 
Dutch Blue Cottons 3.00 
Ger. Blue Cottons. 300 
Ger. Blue Linens.. 
Checks and Blues.. 2.75 

Dark Cottons ... 1.00 


Shoppe coeccoe 90 
Frenc en... 3.00 
Bagging 


Prices to Mill F. o. b. 


Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign ........ 1.10 
Domestic ....... 1.25 
Wool, Tares, light.. 1.25 


Wool, Tares, heavy 1.25 
Bright Bagging.... 1.10 
No. Scrap. -.... 1.00 
Sound Bagging.... 1.00 
ManilaRope— 
PO Scceesas 4.00 
Domestic ....... 4.00 
New Bu. Cut...... 3.25 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
POSE. Scéicsuce 5. 
Domestic ....... 5.00 
Mixed Strings... 1.50 
Twines 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
Cotton— 
BEG BD ccoccecces 50 
ito. : eonceccecs ae 
India, Neo. 6 basis— 
SD: asic dwenvee 19 
Dak UL weuee bas 16 
B. U., 15 Basis. 42 
A. B. Italian, 18 
PS 60 
Finished Jute— 


Light, 18 basis.. 26 
Dark, 18 am . 
Jute Wrappin 


Exua No. 1....- vv 
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5-pl a larger. 

Fine ine Yoru 
5-ply and larger 

sey cocccccccce 


Usbulened India— 
No. 2 (3-ply and 
MOREE cccdces 
Paper Makers Twine 
WE ettdsucéas 
Box Twine, 2-4 Bly 
Jute Rope . 
Amer. emp. ‘Se, eee 
“Red Hay a 


Manila Rope 





Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York.) 
Hard W. White, No. 1 3.50 


Shavin 


Paper 
F. o. b. Mill. 
All Rag Bond.... 
No. 1 Bond... 
No. 2 Bond. . 


Rag 
Water Marked Sul- 


ere 
Sulphite Bond..... 
Sulphite Ledger. . 
qeereee Writing. . 


No. 1 Fine Writing 
No. 2 Fine Writing 
No. 3 Fine Writing 


No. 1 M. F. Book. 


No. 1 S& a S. C. 


| eee 


News—Rolls, mill.. 
News—Sheets, mill. 


No. 1 Manila...... 


ne 1 Fibre. ...... 


No. 2 
Wood Tag Boards. 
Screenings ....... 
Boards, per ton— 
Eee COM cesee 
Solid News ..... 
Manila Lined 
CED ccccecs es 





EE re 

Writings— 
Superfine ....... 
Extra fine ...... 


SAME <oe caivraesce « 


No. 1 Jute Manila. 
Manila Sul., No. 1. 
Manila No. 2...... 
We: 3B EeGiiss veces 
a ee 
Common Bogus.... 
Straw Board ...... 
News Board ...... 
Chip Board ....... 


Wood Pulp Board. -90.00 
(Carload Lots.) 


Binders Boards— 


kee 


Carload lots ..... 


Tarred Felts— 
ae 
Slaters’ .... 


@89 88 8888 8©@ 2886 8 98 
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85.00 @90.00 
9000 @95.00 


(Continued on page 354) 


Hard White No. 2 3,00 
Soft White, No. ¥ 2.75 
Colored, No. i.. 1.20 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless ....... 1.25 
Over Issue Mag. 1.30 
Solid Flat Book. 1.15 
Crumpled, No. 1. .90 
Solid Book Ledger. 2.20 
— Seuels. «<<< 1.80 
No. 1 White, New 1.90 
New B. B. Chips.. .50 


Manilas— 
New Env. Cut.. 3.50 
New Cut, No. 1.. 2.50 
Extra No. 1, Old 1.15 
BO sav cdetens 65 
Container Board. .50 
Bogus Wrappers. .60 
Old Krafts, ma- 
chine compressed 
DERE cedevcese 1.85 
News— 
Strictly Overissue .85 
Strictly Folded... .55 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .35 
Common a eos 09 


CHICAGO 


OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 








PHILADELPHIA 


[RY OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Solid Wood Pulp. _ 
Straw Board .....40.00 
Filled Pulp Board — 

Old Papers 
Shavings— 

No. 1 Hard White 2.25 

No. 1 Soft Shav. 2.00 

No. 1 Mixed.... .60 

No. 2 Mixed.... -60 

White Envel. Cut- 

WN Se asetics wor Gas 
Ledgers and Writ- 

Ds Ba eeriecas.cat 1.40 
Solid Books ...... 1.00 
No. 1 Books, light. .75 
SNA. een cs bvuia’s 1.25 
Ex. No. 1 Manila. 1.60 

Manila Envelope 

er 1.75 

No. 1_Manilas... 1.00 
Folded News (over 

NE whan tin nti 70 
Old Newspapers.... .50 
Mixed Papers ..... 40 
Straw Clippings.... .40 
Binders’ Clippings... .40 
OEE Fo cacucat wees 1.65 
New Craft Cuts... 1.80 
Roofing Stock, f.o.b. 

Chicago, Net 

_ Cash— 

Best Tarred, 1-ply 
(per = éeene 2.10 

Best Tarred, 2- 

(per roll)..... 1.65 

Best T Tarred, 3-ply 2.15 

Bagging 
F. o. b. Phila. 


Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign ....++++ 2.25 
Sisal Rope ....... 2.00 
Mixed Rope ...... 2.00 
sar Burlaps ..... 1.00 


Tares, heavy. 2.50 

Mixed Strings . Ee 2.00 
‘Le 

Burla; gcctccges Guee 


4.00 
No. 1 Soft White 3.00 
No. 2 Soft White 2.00 
No. 1 Mixed..... 1.50 
No. 2 Mixed..... 75 
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ANNUAL NUMBER 





imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 





NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 9, 1921 








ee a ees 
i ne cn nsn bhp ck eeu eas sb 00s nes 100 cs. 
CMD cvoSece ote he pas sve 60d0en 3,116 cs. 
SM. cicknlonibask e<0ecn sess 63 bls., 2 cs. 
I INE 5 on svn os ps0 eva e reese ne.cee eae 
Surface Coated Paper............. ‘alia 5 ae 
i SET 2 sa weceevescnrosvevereceses 1,467 pgs. 
I Oe. ccc nntsenwectovsseness 8 pgs. 
CE. is Wiuse iste esses ec eee cewe 60 cs. 
SCS Sh ncSs kas bevsseneuweoks's 12 cs. 
Wrapping Paper.........-..+seeeeeeeereees 8 bls 
on 6 ch ke eee paw os n65 wane 6 cs. 
ar ir ere 
i SO. 56s baadhueWebo0'600 cone 46 cs. 


CIGARETTE PAPER. 
R. J, Reynolds Tobacco Co., Sarcoxie, Bor- 
deaux, 1,470 cs. 

American Tobacco Co., by same, 1,420 cs. 
American Tobacco Co., Sarcoxie, Havre, 226 cs. 
FILTER PAPER. 

Bernard Judae & Cc., Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 48 
bdls. 


Zinckeisen & Co., A. F, Luckenbach, Hamburg, 
PRINTING PAPER. 


15 bls. 2 cs. 

Oxford University Press, Carmania, Liverpool, 
14 cs. 

Kupfer Bros. & Co., A. F. Luckenbach, Retter- 
dam, 19 cs. 


Gerhard & Hey, A. F. Luckenbach, Hamburg, 5 
c 


s. 
H. Lindenmeyr & Son, Allianca, So. Pacific, 


62 cs. 
NEWS PRINT, 
Guaranty Trust Co, Oakwin, Hamburg, 264 
reels. 
Note: A typographical error last week credited 
445 rolls news print ex Milwaukee Bridge to the 
Hurson Trade Co. It should have read Hudson 


Trading Co. 
PACKING PAPER. 
anaes Bag & Paper Co., Oakwin, Hamburg, 
222 rolls. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER. 
National City Bank, Kroonland, Antwerp, 40 cs. 
WALL PAPER. 


The Prager Co., Kroonland, Antwerp, 1,467 pgs. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


PARCHMENT PAPER. 
American Express Co., Kroonland, Antwerp, 8 
pgs. 
WRITING PAPER. 


H. Lindenmeyr & Son, Allianca, So. Pacific, 
31 cs. 


Herman Lips, Britannia, Marseilles, 29 cs. 
COLORED PAPER. 


Bernard Judae & Co., A. F. 
burg, 12 cs. 


Luckenbach, Ham- 


WRAPPING PAPER. 


Leon H, Myers Sons, Carlsholm, Gothenburg, 
8 bls. 


DRAWING PAPER. 
C. H. Boulin, Rochambeau, Havre, 6 cs. 


LITHO PAPER. 


B. Meiners & Co., Gaelic Prince, Hcng Kong, 
25 cs. 
PAPER. 


Defiance Manufacturing Co., Britannia, Marseil- 
les, 23 cs. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Manchuria, Hamburg, 11 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Menominee, Lon- 
don, 2 cs. 

H. D. Cathy & Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 19 cs. 

In transit to Norwood, Ohio. 

Palm Bros., Carmania, Liverpool, 16 cases 

printing paper, 
To Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Asam Pras., Inc., Kroonland. Antwerp, 1 cs. 
wall paper. 

J. L. N. Smythe & Co., A. F, Luckenbach, Ham- 
burg, 8 pgs. packing paper. 

RAGS, BAGGINGS. 

Salomen Bros., Inc., Oakwin, Hamburg, 197 
bales rags. 

American Wood Pulp Corp., by same, 244 bales 
rags. 

Mechanics & Metals Nat’l Bank, Pesaro, Algeria, 
295 bales rags. 

P. Berlowitz, Rochambeau, Havre, 445 bales 
rags. 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, by same, 449 bales 
rags, 

Guaranty Trust Co., Algeria, Glasgow, 34 bales, 
paper stock. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Cedric, Liverpool, 94 
bales bagging. 


WOOD PULP. 


M. Gottesman & Co., Carlsholm, Gothenburg, 
1,400 bls. dry chemical pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 





WEEK ENDING APRIL 9, 1921 





FAPER, ETC. 
C. W. Powell & Co., Welshman, Liverpool, 6 
pkgs. periodicals, 
PAPER STOCK. 
J. Spaulding & Sons Co., Triumph, Antwerp, 138 
pkgs. paper stcck. 
Meredith Linen Mills, by same, 189 pkgs. flax 
waste. 
Maurice O'Meara Cc., by same, 298 pkgs. flax 
waste. 
International Purchasing Co., Welshman, Liv- 
erpool, 47 cls. manila rope, 
Edwin Butterworth & Co., by same, 99 coils 
manila rope. 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., by same, 64 coils ma- 


nila rope. 
CASEIN. 


Atterbury Bros., Boswell, Buenos Aires, 1,250 
bags. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 9, 1921 





Castle, Gottheil & Overton, Zyldyk, Antwerp, 
165 bls. rags. 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, Zyldyk, Antwerp, 
198 bls rags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 9, 1921, 








Castle. Gottheil & Overton, Soestdyk. from 
Rotterdam, 268 bls, rags. 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, Edgemont, from 
Antwerp, 396 bls. rags. 

American Wood Pulp Corp., A. F. 
bach, Hamburg, 47 bls new cuttings. 

American Wood Pulp Corp., by same, 107 bls. 
rags. 


Lucken- 


























TAGGART BROS. TO OPEN CLUB HOUSE 

A modernly appointed and equipped club house for the use of 
the men and women employed in the mills is now being completed 
by Taggart Brothers Company, Watertown, N. Y. It is located 
at the corner of Morrison and West Main streets, immediately 
across the street from the office building of the company and it 
is expected that it will be furnished and ready for occupancy by 
June 1. 

A four apartment house owned by the company has been entirely 
rebuilt with a view to club facilities. On the first floor and ex- 
tending along the front is located the men’s assembly room 18 x 45 
feet in dimensions. Adjacent thereto are a kitchen for use when 
luncheons are held, and a smoking room of liberal size. On the 
second floor is the large room for women. 

The entire floorage of the building is of hard wood and steam 
heat, gas and electric lights are provided. The women’s club room 
offers ideal dancing accommodations for parties. These club rooms 
are to be furnished with easy chairs, tables and papers and maga- 
zines for reading. 

The company furnishes everything for the pleasure and con- 
venience of the employees. 

The Westerly end of the building is fitted out for the nurses’ 
quarters. There is a living room, dining room and kitchen on 
the ground floor with two bed rooms and a bath on the second 
floor. It is the purpose of the officers of the company to employ 
a mill nurse for the employees. She will be located in the new 
quarters and can also act as matron of the club house. 








There are about 300 men and women employed by Taggart 
Brothers in the big bag factory and paper mill. Over 100 are 
women. It is one of the local plants least affected by the indus- 
trial quietness that prevails throughout the country. A spirit of 
democracy has grown up among employers and employees and the 
owners are greatly encouraging the feeling by the contribution of 
a club house. 

No social club of employees has ever been formed at this mill 
but there is talk of organizing an association for sick benefits. 
The company has offered to participate in such an organization to 
the extent of contributing to the fund an equal amount to that 
contributed by the employees. 

The grounds upon which the club house is located have been 
beautified and this spring will be further improved with the plant- 
ing of trees and shrubbery. This will be in keeping with the 
numerous properties owned by the company and occupied by em- 
ployees. The company now owns and rents to employees 18 
houses adjacent to the plant. All the houses have been remodeled 
and made modern. The superintendent of the mill occupies a nice 
house adjacent to the office building of the company and the others 
are located along the street near the big plant. There were former- 
ly 29 houses owned by the company and occupied by employees, 
affording much relief from the local housing shortage situation. 
The erection of the office building, laboratory, club house and bag 
factory have eliminated several houses. 

When the club house is formally opened June 1 it will promptly 
become the social center for the many employees of the company. 


PANE ROBERT 


9b Teel. 
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RIORDON SALES COMPANY 


367 BEAVERHALL SQ. MONTREAL, CANADA 





The operation at “KIPAWA” mill of 
TWO ADDITIONAL DIGESTERS 


EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG FIBRE 


HIGH GRADE ELECTROLYTIC BLEACHED 
SULPHITE WOOD PULP 


IMMEDIATE AND FUTURE DELIVERY 
AT PREVAILING MARKET PRICES 


INQUIRIES WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


T. J. STEVENSON Sales Managers GEO. E. CHALLES 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Orrice or Tue Paper Trape Journal, 
Wepnespay, April 13, 1921. 


Although there has been no startling change in conditions 
throughout the chemical market during the past week, definite 
indications are now able to be seen which tend to show that busi- 
ness is going to be considerably better shortly. Probably things 
will not be absolutely normal for some months yet, but there is 
little doubt that this very dull period is now passing and that the 
market is making a climb, slowly but surely. The demand remains 
far from good, but prices have been pretty firm with the excep- 
tion of a falling off in casein of about a cent a pound. Manufac- 
turers say that they are simply waiting for their costs to come 
down a little more before quoting lower prices, but they are at 
present unable to go down much lower and still make a profit, or 
in many cases break even. 


ALUM.—Slowness still pervades the open market for alum and 
all the trading that is done is for small lots which the paper mills 
need to meet their immediate demands. Contracts are not being 
made with anything like normal regularity, buyers preferring to 
scrape along from hand to mouth and wait until the market is 
down to rock bottom before doing any big purchasing. Manufac- 
turers feel that for the present it is better to keep prices fairly 
level so that the lump stock is still quoted at 4.00 to 4.50 cents per 
pound, ground 4.50 to 5.00 cents and the powdered is at about 
5.00 to 5.50 cents per pound. 


BLANC FIXE.—Slowness still pervades the market for blanc 
fixe which remains in poor demand. No large deals on the open 
market have come to the surface and few sizable contracts are 
being made. The price is still at 2.25 cents per pound for the 
paste and 3.50 cents for the powdered. 

BRIMSTONE.—Brimstone is moving very slowly on the open 
market and is in poor demand as yet. Producers are holding the 
price up at about $16 per ton but there is little doing in this com- 
modity. 

CASEIN.—A further decline has been reported in casein during 
the past week. Stocks on hand are not as large as they were a 
year ago but a slow demand makes it possible for everyone to 
have all they want at an attractively low price. On the open mar- 
ket there is little movement and what there is is simply in small 
iots for use immediately by the mills. Paper manufacturers show 
the same inclination here as everywhere else, namely, to hold off 
until they are sure rock bottom is reached. Obviously it will take 
some time to convince them after it is reached so that the sooner 
their demands are met the quicker will be the return to prosperity. 
The price is now- quoted at about 10.50 to 11.00 cents per pound. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Some fairly large orders for caustic have 
come to light, but business is far from speedy in this product yet. 
Spot goods are in poor demand as they have been for some time 
and there is little doing in this field of the market; the price is still 
about 3.50 to 3.60 cents per pound on a 60 per cent basis. 


CHINA CLAY.—China clay has probably been suffering from 
this period of depression more than any other one thing in the 
whole market. There is now, however, evidence of a return to 
normal and because it has been so very dull it is picking up a 
little more rapidly than some of the other things. Prices are about 
$6 to $7 per ton for the unwashed domestic, $8.50 to $10 for the 
washed domestic and around $13 to $20 per ton for the imported, 
depending upon the grade required. 

SATIN WHITE.—Satin white is in poor demand with the price 
at about 2.10 cents per pound. 

SALTCAKE.—Natural saltcake is selling for about $20 per ton 
and the manufactured for $22 to $25 per ton. 


SODA ASH.—Although soda ash is not in very good demand 
the price remains firm at about ‘1.90 to 2.15 on a 58 per cent basis. 
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Market Quotations 


(Continued from page 351) 


Solid Ledger Stock. 2.50 
Writing Paper .... 2.00 
No. 1 Books, heavy 1.50 
No. 2 Books, light. 1.00 
No. 1 New Manila. 3.00 
No. 1 Old Manila.. 1.25 
Container Manila.. .75 
Old Kraft 
Overissue News.... 
Old Newspaper .... 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. "50 
Common Paper .... .35 
Straw Board, Chip. .50 
Binders’ Bd. Chip.. .50 @ 
Domestic Rage—New 
Price to Mill, f. o. b. 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No.1 .10 @ 
New White, No.2 .08 @ 
Silesias, No. 1. 07%@ 
New unbleached.. 08% @ 
Washables vie 
Fancy 07%@ 
Cottons—according to grades— 
Blue Overall .... .064@ 
New Blue 0 


QOQHQDDOHHDOHODSD 


03% 


New Black Soft .04 .04 
—_, i Sec- — — 
Ke Cuttings... *04 3 & 
Corduroy ....... 02%4@ %3 
New Canvas 08% 


ees 3 
New Black ithaed 4. 1s @ 4.25 


Wee. Be. 1— 
epacked «ss» 06 @ O7% 
Miscellaneous ... .06 07 
White, No. 2— “e = 

Repacked a 4 04% 

Miscellaneous ... .0 04 
Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked = Y%4@ 02% 

Miscellaneous ... O1%@ .01% 
Black stockings... 2.50 @ 2.75 
Resting Stock— 


BOSTON 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Ledgers 
Writings— 
Superfine 
Fine 
Books, S. & 
Books, sSeewe 
Books, Coated 
Label 
News, sheets 
News, rolls 
Manilas— 
No. 1 Manila... 


No. 
Kraft Wrapping.. 
Common Bogus.. 


Boards 
(Fer ton f. o. b. mill.) 


30.00 @35.00 
..3750 @ — 


2Q89OO99H @O 
SIlitidd 


: 
69990 
bit 


% 


TORONTO 


Wood, Vat Lined. .47.50 
Filled News Board.40.00 
Solid News Board..45.00 
S. Manila Chip....55.00 
Pat. Coated .......80.00 


Old Papers 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 
No. 1 Soft White 
No. 1 Mixed.. 
Ledger & Writings. 
Solid Books 
Blanks, News 
No. 2 Books, light. 
No. 1 Manila.. 
Folded News (over- 
issues) $1 
Mixed Paper ...... 
Gunny Bagging ... 
Manila Rope 
Container Manila .. 
Old N 
Old Kraft 


@9988 
PYTdd dd bid 


brdRril 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Paper 
(Mill Prices to Jobbers f. 0. b. Mill) 
Bond— 
Sulphite 
Light tinted 
Dark tinted 


Rolls" Eo 
Sheets (2 tons or 


® ® 


a 
Sheets (less than ae 


No. 1 Coated and 
itho. 17 
No. 2 Coated one. 
litho. 
No. 3 Coated ae 
litho. 16.2 
Coated and litho., 
colored 8.25 
Wrapping— 
Grey 


No. 1 Mave 


® @29BE BHOBGHHHDHHHD O 


Ground Wood a. 00@$50.00 
— easy bleach- 
95.00@ 100.00 


Sulphite, new grade.. 65.00@ 75.00 


Sulphite, bleached... .125. eis. 00 
Sulphate 80.00@ —- 


Old Waste PP sc 


(In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 
Shavings— 
White Env. Cut. 350 @ — 
Soft White Book 
Shavings 350 @ — 
White BI’k News. 35 @ — 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book 
(old) 1 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock 1.20 
Ledgers and Writ- 


Solid” Ledgers.... 3.50 
Manilas— 

New Manila Cut. 2.50 

Printed Manilas.. 1.00 

oS FR * 
News and Scrap— 

Strictly Overissue 1.25 

Folded News.... .87%@ 

No. 1 Mixed Pa- 

pers 6oe@e— 

Domestic Rags— 

Price to mills, f.o.b. Zoran. 


No. 1 White shirt 


® ® 


@® @985 895 


cuttings 
Fancy shirt cut- 
tings 
No. 1 Old whites 
Thirds and blues 


Black stockings. . 
ock 


eenee 
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The Home — Pp APER B AG S Ths Rexiatrd Trae 


Sacks and Specialties 


SAS 


— 


_ a, tad daa oe 
A oe Pia) Maal a ESTABLISHED 1901 
m Ph a b bpp 
ame ~=SCHORSCH & CO 
Pee oo oD a ms a4 4 8 eaeP 
Seopa ede, © Bag Vouches for 
ae 3 Manufacturers Its Good Quality 


et lane 10 eae ore oneon we §O00 East 133d Street : New York 


CONSOLIDATED PAPER BAG CO. > 










General Offices: Factory: 
125 Merrimac St., Boston, Mass. Somerville, Mass. 





Manufacturers of 


PAPER BAGS and SACKS of EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Samples submitted on request Inquiries Solicited 





ee OL. 





_ l 


We announce the completion at Cincinnati, Ohio, of the most modern 
plant, built and operated by practical experts of the highest standing in the 
manufacture of Silicate of Soda. 

it is our purpose to merit your business on the basis of standard 
quality and dependable service. 


Inquiries are solicited for spot and contract deliveries. 


THE STANDARD SILICATE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILICATE OF SODA 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











FREDERICK L. SMITH 


21 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PULP AND PAPER MILL 
ENGINEER 


Vv. D. SIMONS 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Pulp and Paper Mills, Hydro-Electric and Steam Power Plants 
Electrification Paper Mill Properties 


39 S. La Salle St., Chicago 











LTIN 
HARDY S. FERGUSON fe 
Member AM. SOC. C. E., Member AM. SOC. M. E., 
Member Eng. Inst. Can. 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills, Including Building and Complete 
Mechanical Equipment, Water Power Development, Dams, 
Storage Reservoirs and Other Hydraulic Structures 
Examinations, Reports, Estimates of Cost, Designs, 
Specifications, Valuations 















GEORGE F. HARDY 
M. AM. SOC. C. E., M. AM. SOC. M. E., M. ENG. INST. CAN 
Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 
Langdon Building, 309 Broadway, New York 

and Fibre Mills, Water Seow Develop- 
ons 


Evaluations, Reports, Consultation 
Cable Address: “Hardistock.” A B C 5th Edition, Bedford McNeill. 
Western Union—Bentley’s 


J.H.WALLACE | 
COMPANY. | 


TEMPLE COURT BUILDING | 
Cw YORK CiTy, USA | 
CABLES. TRIPLEX, N.Y. 


ra 









z 


JOHN F. CARRIGAN 


Industrial Power Engineering, Cunard Bldg., Chicago 






Estimates, Reports Modern Steam Installations 
etail Plans Electrifyi c- Motorizing 
Construction of New and Complete Plants 


Remodeling Old Plants 
Manufacturers of Carrigan Hand Stokers 





Timber Lands Bought and Sold. 
Timber and Pulp Wood Estimates. 
R. R. BRADLEY, 

Consulting Forester 
















FORMERLY 













58 Telegraph Building, Hospital St., Montreal, P. Q. 


u. 0 SOEE ASAIcUCrune F. R. MEIER ps mgt tri 
Tee Ee OF. CONSULTING FORESTER TION TO BUY OR 
PENNSY.VANIA ae Se eae SELL TIMBER 
STATE FORESTER OF TIMBER LAND FACTOR LANDS 

NEW JERSEY NO. 16 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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GEORGE F. DREWVV 
MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
BRUNSWICK, MAINE 
For the past 22 years Chief Engineer for the Pejepscot Paper Co. 
SPECIALTY: Pulp, Paper and Saw Mills 


Cotton, woolen, worsted, cordage, silk mills, and their equipment. 
ppraisals, adjustments. 


THOMAS L. TOMLINES & SON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
ASSOC. M. AM. SOC. C. E.; 317-319 CITY BANK BLBG., 
M. AM. SOC. M. E. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills, Hy- Steam Power Plants, Plans and 
traulic Developments, Hydro- Specifications, Efficiency Engi- 
Electric Plants neering 


CONSULTATION AND REPORTS 





H. B. PRATHER 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
CONSULTATIONS REPORTS ESTIMATES 


Complete Designe Pulp and Paper Mills—Steam and Electric 
Power Plants—Equipments 


600 ROCKEFELLER BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 












WILLIAM T. FIELD 


Consulting Engineer 


296 Broadway, Flower ~ 
New York, N. Y. Watertown, N. Y. 


DESIGNS ESTIMATES REPORTS 










VITALE & ROTHERY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 
527 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








TIMBERLAND SERVICE 
Estimates Maps Graphic Methods 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 


Old Town, Me. Sanford, Fla. Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Largest Cruising House in America 


























| “HYTOR” Air Compressors, 
i VACUUM PUMPS and 
DRYER EXHAUST UNITS. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Wilson Point Road, SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 
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PHILADELPHIA PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION DINNER 





In aggregate attendance, in the representation of paper mill men, 
printers, paper box manufacturers and allied paper consumers, in 
variety and character of the vaudeville entertainment and _per- 
haps, most important of all, in the informative and inspirational 
character of the two addresses the annual banquet of the Phila- 
delphia Paper Trade Association held on Saturday night last— 
and part of the next morning—in Hotel Adelphia, broke all rec- 
ords. Formal in arrangement the function was warm and cordial 
in character—in this respect it approached the camaraderie of the 
olden days before a certain Constitutional amendment was passed. 

Unusual efforts had been made to secure the attendance of rep- 
resentative mill men; they were successful. The D. L. Ward 
Company alone has as guests sixteen of the foremost paper manu- 
facturers and mill representatives of the country. An unusually 
large representation of the consumers were present, too. 

There was a very little speakers’ table and a very large number 
of round tables about which were grouped two hundred odd 
diners. They wore gay, particolored hats; they borrowed the in- 
struments from the jazz band to add to the merriment and din 
and much gallantry was shown the vaudeville artists of the gentler 
persuasion. But while the note of jollity and jubilation was 
sounded, the members listened with very deep interest to the ad- 
dresses of F. L. Moore of the Newton Falls Paper Company 
who cut deeply into the question of production casts, co-operation 
between mill men and distributors and gave very practical sug- 
gestions for proper liquidation on a falling market. Charles F. 
Moore of the Seaman Paper Company made an eloquent, inspira- 
tional address on the maintenance of high standards of integrity 
in business. 


Address of Mr. Moore 


“Tt has been intimated to me that you would like me to tell you 
something of the manufacturing conditions which confront us to- 
day. Four years ago we were confronting a rising market and 
all our energies were bent towards supplying material and equip- 
ment for war. Prices were unsettled as they are today and no 
one knew whether to buy or not. Everyone was afraid that if 
he bought he would lose money and the same feeling exists today 
in a market that has declined beyond all ideas of cost. 

“The manufacturers of wood papers are now using wood that 
was cut a year ago and with high priced labor and high priced 
living. A year ago a lumber jack was receiving from $80 to $125 
per month and board. He was so independent that he had to 
be supplied with a course meal, including the best western cold 
storage beef. The domestic product was not good enough. Our 
costs were about $1.25 per day for feeding as against cost of pre- 
war days of perhaps 40 cents. That is the base cost of the raw 
material which we now are using. 


“A year ago coal was contracted for on a basis of $3.10 per , 


net ton and the freight rate was $2.41 per net ton, or a cost of 
$5.51. Reliable companies are contracting coal now at from $3.75 
to $4 a net ton and the freight rate is $3.48 per net ton or a cost of 
$7.23. There will undoubtedly be clauses in the contract that in 
case the miners’ wages are reduced or freight rates are reduced, 
we will receive the benefit of such reduction. 

“Last May labor was increased 20 per cent. We of course do 
not know what the Union agreements will be this coming sum- 
mer. There have been several conferences between the union 
officials and the mills employing union labor. Whatever is agreed 
upon by them, the open mills will have to follow unless they are 


in some isolated section. Machine clothing, etc., is coming down 
a little. There is some wood being offered around $25 to $26 
delivered in the Watertown section but most of this I think, is 
where Canadian banks have advanced money to jobbers and in- 
sist that they sell their wood so that they can get their money. 
My observation is that those who are able to carry their wood are 
holding for $30 and better per cord. This is an advance of double 
and more since pre-war times. 

“In addition all the mills are obliged to carry large stocks of 
supplies that were bought at high prices. Formerly we carried 
$30,000 to $40,000 capital tied up in such supplies; now we have 
$100,000 to $125,000 tied up. All this must be liquidated on a de- 
clining market. 

“One often hears that the mills made exhorbitant profits during 
the last few years but on the other hand I am led to believe that 
the jobbers not only in the paper but in every other line, who 
are able to turn their capital over much oftener than the manu- 
facturers, have made much larger returns on their invested cap- 
ital, we manufacturers are tied up from 12 to 18 months before 
we can make a turn over; good jobbers expect to make a turn 
over every 60 days. 

Stabilizing the Market 


“The question has been asked as to what could be done to 
stabilize the market, meaning of course the paper market. My 
opinion is that several things could be done by both the jobbers 
and the manufacturer if they would treat each other fairly and 
use common ordinary horse sense. In saying what I propose to 
say I am expressing my individual views. I-do not hold a brief 
for any manufacturer or jobber. It is time, however, when one 
should not hesitate to speak his mind freely and I am not un- 
mindful that criticism may follow. 

“In the first place a market cannot be stabilized by attempting 
to agree on prices. That is against the law, and if discovered 
we would undoubtedly spend our vacation in Atlanta the victims 
of the unlucky number 13, 12 jurors and a judge. In the last 
few weeks we have seen the price antics of various mills until 
it has become a joke. Several cogs have slipped in what were 
once well directed and well organized sales organizations. Some- 
times I wonder if all their peculiar mentality is due to the 
Eighteenth amendment. We have all thought at different times 
that this has been responsible for the peculiar action of many of 
our dear friends and it is possible it has extended into the other- 
wise orderly conduct of business. 

“I have no sympathy at all for mills that are continually chang- 
ing their prices, up today and down tomorrow and vice versa. 
The man who buys today and in three or four days gets a lower 
price from the same mill, has reason to criticize and find fault. 
I have been told that some mills are guaranteeing their prices 
for 30 or 60 days after shipment, and that.other mills will ship 
a car of paper, one-third of which is to be paid for each in 30, 


60 and 90 days at prevailing rates. Both of these practices are 


to be condemned, as to my mind it does not show even good horse 
sense in merchandising. If a price is guaranteed it should only be 
guaranteed against date of shipment and then against its own 
mill decline to be perfectly fair, if an order is taken in this way, 
price guaranteed against its own mill’s decline at date of ship- 
ment, the seller should be protected in case of any advance that 
might occur within the same time. This, however, would be con- 
sidered a joke if the seller asked for it. 
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Nsoeal Encineenine Ano Devevopment Co, 
7TH FLOOR CITY NATIONAL BANK BLDG., 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


DESIGN,CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 
OF 


PULP PAPER AND FIBRE MiLLS 
WATERPOWER DEVELOPMENT 
STEAM POWER PLANTS: 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
E VALUATIONS AND RE PORTS 
* CONSULTATIONS - 


FRANKLIN PAPER C 


Manufacturers of 


HOLYOKE, 
e MASS. 


Index Bristols, White Bristol Blanks, Ete. 


Murphy Automatic Furnaces 
Murphy Iron Works, Detroit, Mich. 


BOSTON WORCESTER NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO DENVER ST. PAUL 


CAMACHINE 


he eo 


SLITTERS ano WINDERS 


CAMERON MACHINE CO. BROOKLYN. N.Y 


STRATFORD PAPER CO. 


ANNUAL NUMBER 


STEBBINS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 
STEBBINS ACID SYSTEMS 


DIGESTER LININGS, 
BRONZE, LEAD AND 


SPECIALTIES 


We design, build, com- 
pletely equip and put into 
operation 


IRON FITTINGS, suL- | PAPER, SULPHITE 
PHUR MELTERS, BURN- | AND SODA PULP 
ERS, COMBUSTION) —— 

AND || PACIF. COAST 
CRAMSERS RE- | REPRESENTATIVES 
CLAIMERS, BLEACHING | scoTT & MORGENIER 


SYSTEMS. 104 Bacon Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 


HERBERT S. .KIMBALL 


M. Am. Soc. 


Chemical Plant and “Mill Engineer 


75 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Eutp, Buger ant Dice Mile, tndeting Belling ont Machinery layout. Special 
attention to the designing of Seaees compuesto Cuylite ond Sete Wes paper 
machine room construction and ventilation 


Foxboro ama help you ‘a oa 
uct. Tell us your requirements. We will te! c 
you how we can a you. Ask 4 Bulletin Ba ie 7 
The Foxboro Ce, oe Feubore, Mass. 

r war > 5 eit Dap mers 


WOOD FLOUR 


Various degrees of fineness, and either fibrous or granular. 
Made from first growth Spruce and Pine, by approved processes. 


UNION WOOD FLOUR CO., INC. 


Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


160 Cornelison Ave. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


High Grade Fourdrinier Tissues in Stock for Immediate Delivery 


EMERSON MANUFACTURING C 


* See the Second-Hand Machinery ads and note the 


LAWRENCE 
MASS. 


ABSENCE of 


EMERSON 
BEATING ENGINES 


They seldom wear out and are never thrown out. 
PERFECT CIRCULATION. NO “PADDLING.” 


The “EMERSON” JORDAN 
does its work with half the power required by others of ne 
greater capacity. 

WRITE FOR DETAILS 
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Trade Customs Disregarded 

“It is to be deplored that trade customs over which we fought 
and bled in the past, are being disregarded in many places to- 
day. You, as jobbers, should be as vitally interested in uniform 
trade customs as is the manufacturer. So far as I know, on 
all the supplies that a mill has to buy trade customs are being 
lived up to, and I do not know of any manufacturer that is trying 
to break down this well established wall. Our combined efforts 
should be to maintain established trade customs. Whatever ad- 
vantage one might obtain for the time being in disregarding these 
customs, I believe would be more than lost in the long run. 

“There are many ways in which stock can be liquidated. Every- 
one has his own particular view on this subject and usually, too, 
follows his own ideas. I am going to speak of one or two. 

“First there is the man who has a large stock of goods on his 
shelves and believes that prices are going much lower, makes a 
large cut and disposes of all he can quickly. As others follow 
him, successive reductions in prices will have to be made, with 
the result that often profits that have been made in a rising mar- 
ket are entirely lost. 

“Another plan which is adopted by some concerns is to name a 
reasonable price on what one has on hand for immediate delivery 
and a price for mill shipment. In a falling market the price for 
mill shipment is usually lower than the price for the goods on hand. 
Probably 75 per cent of your customers would give you an order to 
be filled from stock as they want the paper and want it quickly. If 
they can wait for mill shipment you not only maintain a higher 
process level on your stocks but you have made a profit on the mill 
shipment which will help to equalize your higher cost of goods. This 
would give your regular mill connections some business and do 
more to help stabilize the market than anything else; it would at 
least show co-operation. In times such as we are having now, 
a mill will temporarily be forced to distribute a portion of what 
paper it can sell, through channels that are new and should feel 
under some obligation to these new connections to supply them 
with paper when conditions improve. I believe there would hardly 
be an exception but what if the same tonnage would move through 
its regular source of distribution it would be much more satis- 
factory to the mill, but as the old saying is: ‘Beggars cannot be 
choosers.’ 

Selling Imported Paper 


“There is another practice that is invariably followed by some 
jobbers in a declining market and to the detriment of the industry 
as a whole, and that is to import all the paper they can at the 
lowest possible price and circularize the whole country. This 
means that the mills upon whom they are normally dependent for 
their supply of paper, perhaps in many cases these mills took 
good care of their customers during the period of inflation, are 
compelled to shut down or seek other channels for their output. 
Extreme practices of this kind create anything but a friendly feel- 
ing from the manufacturer and should be condemned as tending 
to do everything except to stabilize the market. Is he who does 
this, in any way lending his support towards the reorganization 
of American industry? He is not. He is not willing to pay the 
mill a fair price for his paper, enabling it to operate at least part 
of the time and give employment to the unemployed, thereby 
alleviating suffering and discouraging bolshevism. Bolshevism is 
the product of the idle. And I want to say right here that I do 
not believe nine-tenths of our people know that conditions as re- 
gards bolshevism in this country are very grave. 

“What would be thought of the manufacturer if in time of 
plenty he should export a large part of his product when you 
needed it here? Would not the same feeling that I have described 
be reversed? 


Made in U. S. A. 


“T would like to see it a Federal law that everything made in 
this country should be labeled: ‘Made in the U. S. A’ I stand for 


America and American made goods by American labor. 

“Moral cowardice is the curse of the time. Mentally men will 
meet problems and physically defend themselves against attack, 
but when it comes to social rottenness, commercial robbery and 
un-American practices they are weak and white livered. What we 
need is not an academic but an epidemic Americanism. 

“The great trouble with America is that it is a country of in- 
dividuals—everybody for himself and the Devil take the hindmost. 
There is no team work in industry. When team work can be 
legally accomplished and men be honest with each other, then pos- 
sibly industry can be stabilized as team work always will win. 
3ut first of all study human nature all the time and your own 
nature part of the time. If you have no confidence in yourself no 
one else will have confidence in you. One of these days condi-} 
tions are going to change, buying will start and if I mistake not 
history will repeat itself. Then the manufacturer will ask all he 
can obtain so that his income for the year will be a fair average 
return on his investment. What I have said doesn’t apply to all, 
but the fairminded jobber and fairminded mill will be swallowed 
up in the avalanche that is to some just as they always are. Here 
is where team work should succeed. You have been falling over 
each other to beat your competitor to the lowest price and one of 
these days you will again be scrambling to get paper.” 


Judge Moore Speaks 


Judge Moore emphasized “the importance of observing business 
integrity and of recognizing mutual obligations which none can 
disregard save at their peril. For a time selfishness, greed, dis- 
honesty may seem to gain but eventually everything will be lost. 
Germany not content with her foremost position attained by long 
effort, refused to respect the rights of weaker nations, regarded 
solemn obligations as scraps of paper when they interfered with 
her plans and in reaching out for everything, lost everything. 
Too many men in business regard contracts as mere scraps of 
paper to be observed when conditions are their way, to be disre- 
garded when the other fellow is benefited. There is today, per- 
haps, no more disregard of the rights of others than there was 
before but that disregard is certainly more open and flagrant. 
This is a time of unbridled human passion. It is for us to recognize 
that rebuilding must be done but that it cannot properly be done 
unless the foundations are right. In the paper industry not so 
long ago everyone was eager to get materials, to get them at any 
price. But now that the market is falling those very people seem 
to have forgotten what contracts mean. Mill men took advan- 
tage of the higher prices obtainable and some of them forgot their 
obligations. Now the tide has turned the buyers are following 
suit. Both disregarded their obligations. Let me tell you that 
when application is made to bankers for credit they inquire more 
into the applicant’s character of veracity than they do into his 
mere financial rating. And let me say too that if some people 
thought as much of their neighbors as they do of themselves, 
this would be a world of devotion.” 


HULL, WARD & WALKER MEET 


Hall, Ward & Walker, owners of the Hall process of grinding 
pulp, held the annual meeting of stockholders and directors 
Wednesday at Watertown, N. Y., and reorganized the corporation. 
J. Victor Baron was named president of the concern as successor 
to the late George C. Sherman who held the office at the time of 
his death. This was the first meeting since that time. 

The stockholders elected a board of directors composed of J. V. 
Baron, George Olmsted of Chicago, A. G. Howland, Thomas 
Ward and O. P. Barnes. 

At the meeting of the directors the following officers were 
elected: J. Victor Baron, vice-president and general manager of 
the Sherman Paper Company, president; A. G. Howland, vice- 
president and general manager; Thomas Ward, managing di- 
rector; O. P. Barnes, secretary and treasurer. 
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The Centrifugal Screen 


THIS illustration is of The Centrifugal Screen of which we are 
the sole manufacturers. This screen is still the peer of all ma- 
chines constructed for screening either sulphite, sulphate, soda or 
ground wood pulp. It does more work and better work with the 
use of less power than any other screen being built today. 
The fact that we are now receiving orders from parties who pur- 
chased this screen as many as fifteen to seventeen years ago, is 
ample proof, we think, of the fact that it has stood the test of time. 


BAKER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Formerly BAKER & SHEVLIN CO. Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


Sole Manufacturers 


25 to 40 shipping containers per minute can be made on a 


Saranac Automatic Multiple Head Stitcher 


eines: .* is equipped with twelve stitching heads, so 


head box stitch- that any number from 1 to 12 staples can 
ers, with 12”, 20”, 


Paha taaade = be driven at one time. Either a single or 


double row of staples, or single row with the 
tie stitch, are automatically driven. It takes 
less than five minutes to change from the 
largest to smallest size containers. 


Write for Full Particulars. 
We also manufacture Bottom Sealing Machines. 


Positively the fastest fibre container Saranac Machine Company 
cri ievuliena Benton Harbor, Michigan 


WE MAKE 
BEATERS AND 
JORDANS OF 
QUALITY 


SIX SIZES OF 
JORDANS, 
BEATERS, 

FROM % LBS. 

TO 3000 LBS. 


The Noble & Wood Machine Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
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Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN., U.S. A. Lergest. Menstecturere 


‘CHILLED ROLLS 





CALENDERS 


with Patent Hydraulic Lift 


ROLL GRINDING MACHINES 


the Story 


Acid Proof Wood Pipe 


Paper mills throughout the country 
have "esd that the merciless test of 
time and use have proven the superiority 
of en ACID PROOF WOOD 
PI 


With its enduring asphalt insulation, 
its steel bands that bind the wood into 
one impervious whole—small wonder 
that WYCKOFF Pipe has become a 
“buy-word” in the paper and pulp field. 

Ask us for details and references 


from those who are profitin 
the use of WYCKOFF. 


A. WYCKOFF & SON CO. 


Elmira, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Leffel Turbine Water Wheels 


VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL DESIGNS 


Direct Connected, 
Grinders, i 


WRITE FOR LATEST BULLETINS 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & ‘CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
oa ate 
9 Cortlandt St. 
Fourth National Bank Bidg. 
Minneapolis, Min Plymouth Bidg. 
Wm. Hamilton, oe. Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., Canada 


The “Dietz” Toilet Paper Machines 


For making Toilet Paper Rolls with or without perforations 


Self-Adjusting—Easy to Operate 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


AUTOMATIC TUBE MACHINES 


FOR MAKING TUBES FOR ae PAPER ROLLS 
CAPABLE OF FRODUCING 3,600 WIRE STITCHED 
TUBES — — 


Also machines for making Sani Towels, Slit- - 
ting and Rewinding Machines, Donk ‘Roll Shetra si Side and Center 
Machines: Candy Bag Mactioce, Pucci: Preene for Plavian Cade 

Mac s, ag Machines, Punch Presses for Pla 
Rotary Card Cutting and Collating Machines, Eee SORRE 

SPONDENCE SOLI D. 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 


126-128 Fountain Philadelp 
Cerner ‘Waterae 80. Below Btumiand = ee Pek int os 
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SUPERIOR CHEMICAL CO. 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers 


PAPER MAKERS’ and FILTER 


ALUM 


GRISSINGER 


Patented 


AUTOMATIC 
TUBE 
MACHINE 


Wire Stitched Tube 


TOILET PAPER 
MACHINERY 


GRISSINGER MACHINE WORKS 
e 24, 191 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


3. 
Patented ieee 10, 1915. 


Write today for 
complete information. 


wae | BOARD CUTTER 


Cuts to ey all kinds of heavy Sheet 
Stock, Fibe: 


r and Wall Bo 
form Sheet Lengths. 
No buckling of Web. 


M. D. KNOWLTON CO., 22 Elizabeth St., Rochester, N. Y.,U.S.A 


ard. Gives Uni- 
Clean Cut Edges. 


WILLIAM B. DILLON 


DILLON & BARNES 


Paper Mill Products and Supplies 
52 VANDERBILT AVENUE NEW YORE 
Telephone, 7353 Murray Hill 


SHERMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Roll Newsprint. H. W. & W. Process 
Entire Product for 1921 Contracted 


Mills at Felts Mills. Great Bend & Lefebvre, N. Y. 
Main Office, Trust Co. Building, Watertown, N. Y. 


ANNUAL NUMBER 


AMAUUUOESRSUUUUOUHUORTELAOAECENETAAAUULUOUARSAN LATA LEAGUE 


Established 1895 


DANIEL M. HICKS 


(INCORPORATED) 


PAPER MILL 
SUPPLIES 


a, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 2a 


Hovnanian SUOACULUDGADEU ONE TOALAT 


ALUM 


FOR THE PAPER MAKER 


Manufactured by 


The Jarecki Chemical Co. 
QUALITY SERVICE 


Sole Selling Agents 


ISAAC WINKLER & BRO. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 


ATTERBURY BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 


WOOD PULP, RAGS AND PAPER 
STOCK, FRENCH CASEINE 


145 NASSAU STREET 


uvennennnvnanecgrvouenavounacnnannennsvaneeensnnanees se vevev dn uenet tau veeedUdU ened AdneT eneegoaaereeanT 


(POTTER BLDG) NEW YORK 


Penn Paper and Stock Company 


Packers ot All Grades of 
Waste Paper 


240 N. FRONT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


TYLER” 


Fourdrinier Wires 
In all widths up to 250 inches 
CYLINDER FACES 


WASHER WIRES 
In Brass, Bronze and Phosphor Bronze 


The W. S. Tyler Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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E specialize in durable Fourdrinier si 
W* Whee and Cylinder Wires in any Francis Hughes Company 
metal desired up to and including 120 mesh 
in plain woven, double warp, triple chain, Packers and Graders of 
and twisted weaves. : ; 
Save two-thirds the cost and three-quarters Paper Mill Supplies 


of the expense of putting on brass and bronze 


wires by using our nickel alloy wires. Correspondence Solicited 


Joseph O?Neill Wire Works 2tet Street ot Loomis, Chicago, IB. 


Port Chester, New York Private Switch on C. B. & Q. Tracks 
Established 1906 


mart st~ UNION SCREEN PLATE COMPANY “~z"* 


oS SSOMES, SHERI PLATES: *2272 55°" 
Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to accurate gauge. 
UNION BRONZE SCREWS for Screen Plates 
UNION BRONZE SUCTION BOX PLATES 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


THE UNION-WITHAM SCREEN PLATE VAT AND FASTENERS 


THE ORIGINAL 
Over One Thousand in Successful Operation 



























THE BEST 
Recommended by Screen Makers 


ROGERS WET MACHINE 


FOR CHEMICAL PULP—including 
Sulphite, Sulphate, Soda, also Cotton 
and Waste Paper fiber. 


TYPES—Single and Double Press, 
72” wide. 

CAPACIT Y—either type 25-30 tons 
air dry stock per 24 hours. 
SHEETS produced by the Double 
Press Machine uniformly 48% dry. 
By the Single Press Machine uni- 





formly 40% dry. There is no fold to 
contain excessive moisture. Sheets 
are handy size, 33”x36", and are 
folded once into most convenient 
bundles for storage, for the beater or 
for shipping. By this great capacity, 
high dry test, small amount of floor 
space per ton pulp produced, exceed- 
ingly low cost for labor and main- 
tenance, users are assured that the 
machine will completely pay for itself 
within one year, and are promised a 
handsome return on their investment. 


WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIAL GUARANTEED. 


GLENS FALLS MACHINE WORKS Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Try Our Split Cams for Your Flat Screens 

















Illustration Shows Rogcrs Double Press Wet Machine 
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Are you finding difficulty in properly regulating the pressure 
on your guard-board? A Suction Couch roll will entirely eliminate 
not only the guard-board but the top couch roll, jacket, arms, lev- 
ers, weights and all their inherent troubles as well. 


THE SANDUSKY FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


For reliable rumning and average long life 


Lindsay Fourdrinier Wires 


ARE UNSURPASSED 


We make them for the largest and fastest machines. 
ylinder Wires all sizes. 


The Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 


COLLINWOOD STA. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Black-Clawson Co. 


Hamilton, Ohio 


Builders of All Types of Paper Making 
Machines and Machinery 


Successful machines in operation are proof 
our work is built right. 


Fly Bars and 
Bed Plates 


Beater Valves and Hydrants 


Dayton Beater & Hoist Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


JAMES ROSENBERG, Pres. L. W. BOWMALL, Vice Pres. 


| AMERICAN WOODPULP CORPORATION 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
CHEMICAL and MECHANICAL 
WOODPULPS 


Rags, New Cuttings, Bagging, Etc. 
Chemicals of All Descriptions 
New York—347 Madison Ave. 
Holyoke—J. B. Woodruff, Inc. 
Kalamazoo—F. D. Haske 


BRANCHES: 
Stockholm—Sweden zoo—F. D. li 
Dayton—R. R. Reed 


Helsingfors—Finland 
FOR PAPER 


ALU MAKERS’ USE 


Both Commercial and Free from Iron 
SALT CAKE 
FOR SULPHATE OR KRAFT PULP 
and all Paper Makers’ Chemicals 


D. A. HIMADI & CO., Inc. 


100 William Street New York 
Telephone Beekman 1260 
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Job Lots, Rejections, Side Rolls Wanted 


SPOT CASH paid for jobs in bond paper, white or 
colors, any grade that will cut down to 11 x 17, any 
weight. Send samples, with lowest spot cash prices. 
No lot too small, and none too large. 


MIDWEST PAPER CO., 712 Federal Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The Springfield 
Weekly Republican 


Offers for $2.00 for One Year 


A more comprehensive and intelligent 
survey of what is going on in the world 
than any other weekly magazine. It 
goes into every state in the Union. 


fined ine and Mardered Steel Center Bales and Buiwer, Fee oc” | {1 Lhe Springfield Republican 
Menesctmret, THOS, L. DICKINSON, 39°%.8 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Successor to John Dickinson, Established 1796. 


Agents for Great Britain, C. W. BURTON, GRIFFITHS & CO., 
Ludgate Square, London. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1893 
1221 38th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR MAKING 
SELF Sere BAGS SATCHEL a BAGS 
Pl 


For Any Grade ot Paper or Pulp 


ARE GUARANTEED 


To Give Entire Satisfaction 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DRAPER BROS. CO., CANTON, MASS. 


D SQUARE BAGS (All Lined or Unlined) 
'APER BAG BUNDLING PRESSES” 


WAX PAPER 
CORRUGATED PAPER ENVELOPES 


Scallop Strips for Candy Boxes 
For COLD or HOT GLUES 
GUMMING MACHINES 


PAPER COATING MACHINES 


for making Carbon, Waxed, Oiled, Glued, Gummed, Asphalt and Veneered 
Papers. Allied lines to order. 





Power- I ransmitting 


Machinery 


We cast and finish 
Sheaves (with 
English or Ameri- 
can grooves), Pul- 
leys, Band Wheels, 
Fly Wheels, Gears, 
Sprocket § Wheels, 
“Sc. 


We design and 
manufacture com- 
plete rope drives. 
Our machine- 
molded sheaves 
are perfect in bal- 
ance, accurately fin- 
ished and free from flaws injurious to the rope. Rope 
o) drives designed by us are successful. Write us. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Chicago, Western Ave., 17th-18th St. 
New York, Hudson Terminal, 50 Church St. 
Dallas, Texas, 711 Main St. 


Type 46-G 










Our machines give highest prac- 
ticable efficiency which makes 
them big money makers. 


Write for particu- 

~~ of machines 
which you are 

interested. Submit 

your problems to 

our Engineering MAYER COATING MACHINES CO., Inc. 

Department B. 205-213 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 





Jute Stock 
Sizing, Sulphite 
and Soda Pulps 
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WANT AND FOR SALE ADVERTISEMENTS 


————————————==[=[{====V—l[’>{_{="_["[]]{_={=_""LL=*=>>]"™]{=_=»oann=»=S—__— 


CLASSIFIED RATES 


Minimum rate for advertisements of 25 
words or less, first insertion, $1.00. 


SITUATION WANTED, 4 cents a word for 
first insertion and 2 cents a word for each 
subsequent insertion of same ad. No ad of 
less than 25 words accepted. 


HELP AND MISCELLANEOUS WANTS, 
and small For Sale Ads, 4 cents a word for 
each and every insertion. No ads of less 
than 25 words accepted. 


When answering advertisements, please 
address the Box Number given in ad. 


Answers can be forwarded care Paper 
Trade Journal, and will be promptly _for- 
warded without extra charge. All should .be 
seut to the New York office, 10 East 39th 
street. And all should be addressed as the 
advertisement directs in every case and not 
simply to the paper. 


All classified ads for the current issue must 
be in hand not later than Monday preceding 
date of publication. 


Se 


HELP WANTED 





SPECIALIST AGENTS wanted to represent 
us in U. S. A. Bronze Powders and 
Imitation Gold Leaves. Caplain Saint Andre 
Fils & Cie., 8-10-12, Rue Portefoin, Paris,. 
France. 





WQWANTED—Three good Machine Tenders 
and Back Tenders for 120” six cylinder 
Board Machine. Men familiar with running 
Test Board, eight hours. Address, Box 4005, 
care Paper Trade Journal. tf 





WQWANTED—An experienced twine, card- 
board and paper salesman for a large 
New York City paper dealer. Salary or com- 
mission basis. Address, Box 4047, care Paper 
Trade Journal, tf 


GUPERINTENDENT to run cylinder ma- 
chine on Asbestos. Steady position, 
Middle West. Give references, state salary 
expected, age, married or single, size family. 
Address, Box 4024, care Paper Trade reg 7) 





ANTED—Machine Tenders (2) Binders 
Board Mill located near New York City. 
Address, Box 4062, care Paper Trade —— 
pr. 





ANTED—tThree first class super-calendar 
men for 54” stacks, ten hours and good 
wages. Address, Box 4088, care Paper Trade 
Journal. A-21 


ALESMAN WANTED—By a large whole- 
sale paper house. Experienced in selling 
fine papers. This position offers exceptional 
opportunities for rapid advancement to a 
high grade wide-awake salesman. State 
experience. All communications held strictly 
confidential. Address, Box 4089, care Paper 
‘Trade Journal. A-14 





Paper Salesman Wanted: 


We desire services of two 
experienced, aggressive pa- 
per salesmen, to call on 
printers, stationers and large 
paper users. Liberal com- 
mission with drawing ac- 
count. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity for men of integrity 
and ability. Address, or 
call, at 


HARRIS PAPER COMPANY 
31 EAST 10th ST. 


A-14 


1 HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Young, energetic American as 
salesman of Newspaper Supplies, with- 
out necessarily any sales experience but with 
good appearance and preferably a working 
knowledge of the paper or publishing busi- 
ness. Excellent future for the right man. 
Address, Box 4063, care Paper Trade ome 





GALESMAN WANTED—A large paper firm 

is open for a number of high grade sales- 
men with a personal following in the general 
printing and paper lines. Satisfactory ar- 
rangements will be made with those who 
qualify. Apply by letter giving all details. 
Address, Box 4065, care Paper Trade ae. 

A- 


ANTED—Salesman, experienced only, in 


selling Wax Paper. Those who have a 
trade only need apply. Address, Box 4083, 
care Paper Trade Journal. A-14 


TOILET PAPERS & PAPER TOWELS— 
Manufacturer’s Agents or salesmen. To 
sell direct from mill to retail and large con- 
suming trade. Connection desired with reli- 
able men to undertake distribution on a 
liberal commission basis. Experience in the 
Toilet Paper Line preferred. Territorial rights 
granted to men with financial responsibility. 
Address, Box 4084, care Paper Trade Journal. 
A-14 

ANTED—One Cylinder 
on 12 to 16 lb. sheet. Steady work, two 
tours at $6.00 per tour. Address, Box 4085, 
care Paper Trade Journal. A-14 


Machine Tender 





OUR FOREMAN, experienced in making 
Bonds, Ledgers and Writings, wanted at 
once for paper mill in Maine. Give refer- 
ences, state salary expected, age, etc. Ad- 

dress, Box 4086, care Paper Trade Journal. 
A-14 





XPERIENCED MAN in wrapping paper 
and twines, to cover Factory trade. Ad- 

dress, Box 4087, care Paper Trade Journal. 
A-14 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN with five years experience in 
paper game, desires position as inside 
man with New York house, handling detail, 


correspondence, _ traffic. Start reasonable 
salary. Address, Box 4096, care Paper Trade 
Journal. A-14 





EXPERT PAPER MILL MAINTENANCE 

ENGINEER. Can design, build and op- 
erate paper mills, roofing plants and ma- 
chinery with guaranteed efficiency. High 
priced man, but worth it. Now employed 
but desire change. If you want your plant 
put on efficiency basis, let me handle it for 
you. Address, Box 4090, care Paper Trade 
Journal. tf 


ALESMAN of several years’ experience 
selling Waxed and Tissue Papers; over 
ten years with present mill organization: 
for satisfactory reasons desires a change. 
Best references. Address, Box 4091, care 
Paper Trade Journal. A-21 





POSITION WANTED—Sales executive, qual- 

ified to open branch house in Philadel- 
phia on high grade printing papers. Address, 
Box 4092, care Paper Trade Journal. A-14 





CAPABLE PULP, PAPER AND SUPPLY 


SALESMAN. Wide experience. Can 
handle mill or agency proposition. Address, 
Box 4093, care Paper Trade Journal. A-21 





TWENTY YEARS THOROUGH PAPER.- 

BOARD EXPERIENCE, manufacturing, 
buying. selling and management. Open for 
connection with reliable, progressive com- 
pany. Address, Box 4094, care Paper Trade 
Journal. A-14 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





ITUATION WANTED—Paper Salesman, 
experienced on fine: papers, desires to 
represent a reliable house in Southern Ohio 
and Kentucky territory. Either traveling or 
local representative. Am at present em- 
ployed but wish to make a change. Address, 
Box 4095, care Paper Trade Journal. A-14 





S'TUATION WANTED as Manager or 
Superintendent. Practical man with 23 
years experience in paper and board. Well 
up on all modern production methods. Good 
reason for changing. Address, Box 4101, care 
Paper Trade Journal. A-28 





MACHINE TENDER WANTS POSITION 
in good Tissue Mill. Experienced on 
high grades of Tissue and Toilet Tissues, 
on Fourdrinier Machines. Married and reli- 
able. Address, Box 4102, care Paper Trade 
Journal. A-14 





WANT CONNECTIONS as Manager’s As- 

sistant or similar berth where require- 
ments demand a man familiar with the man- 
ufacture of Paper and Fibres, and possessing 
qualifications of the highest type concerning 
Accounting matters. Address, Box 4070, care 
Paper Trade Journal. A-14 


STENOGRAPHER six years Paper Mill Of- 


fice experience, desires position. Refer- 
ences. Address, Box 4072, care Paper Trade 
Journal. A-14 





PRACTICAL PAPER MAKER, 36 years of 
age, of real mechanical ability, resource- 
ful and up-to-date, wishes position with re- 
liable mill where good work and results are 
appreciated. Twelve years of experience 
running on Fourdrinier Machines. Book, 
Bond, News, Kraft and similar grades. Three 
years Cylinder Machines, Tag, Bristol, 
Boards. At present employed as assistant 
Superintendent and Master Mechanic in 
Book Mill. Address, Box 4073, care Paper 
Trade Journal. A- 





MECHANICAL AND HYDRAULIC EN- 

GINEER of long experience in Water 
Power Development and Paper and Pulp 
Mill work is now open for engagement and 
would like to hear from responsible parties 
requiring such services. Address, Box 4029, 
care Paper Trade Journal. A-14 





WANTED—To communicate with respon- 

sible mills manufacturing the following: 
waxed papers, waxed butter dishes, sanitary 
fibre containers, paper napkins, shelf paper, 
lunch sets, and any similar paper specialties. 
Wish to hear from those who can offer ex- 
clusive sales agency in the New England 


States. All replies treated confidentially. 
References exchanged. Address, Box 4050, 
care Paper Trade Journal. A-28 





A SUPERINTENDENT with twenty years’ 

experience on Kraft, Express Board- 
wrapping, Flour, Cement Papers, wants to 
make change. Can furnish best of references. 
Address, Box 4051, care Paper Trade Journal. 





A-14 
Boss FINISHER wants position. Ten 
years experience all grades Writing, 


Bond, Envelope and Wrapping Papers. Can 


handle large finishing department. Employed 
at present. Address, Box 4075, care Paper 
Trade Journal. A-21 





SUPERINTENDENT is open for engage- 

ment. Have worked at all branches of 
business and can make most all grades of 
pulp and paper. Eighteen years as superin- 





tendent. Address, Box 4076, care Paper 
Trade Journal. A-21 
SALESMAN, several years experience in 


mills and selling to the trade, well ac- 
quainted with Buyers in Eastern States, de- 
sires new connection. Practical knowledge 
of paper manufacture. Excellent references. 
Address, Box 4077, care Paper Trade Journal. 
A-14 


“ 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


——— oS 


EXECUTIVE POSITION WANTED... Nine 
years practical experience, as Mill Oper- 
ative, and Foreman of various departments of 
large paper plant. Mill experience supple- 
mented by technical Accounting training, and 
twelve years practical paper mill accounting 
experience in Executive capacities. Expert 
on Costs; capable of installing and operating 
most efficient Cost and General Accounting 
systems. Qualifications for position as As- 
sistant to Busy Executive, or as Comptroller, 
Auditor, Accountant, or Cost Accountant. 
Address, Box 4078, care Paper Trade Journal. 























ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, 27, B.S. 

in Chemistry. Three years’ experience 
in rag paper mill. Will take anything as long 
as there is chance for advancement. Address, 
Box 4048, care Paper Trade Journal. M-1 


Boss FINISHER WANTS POSITION. 
Thirty years’ experience, all grades 
Writing, Envelope, Cover and Board papers. 
Competent to take full charge of work. Best 
of references. Address, Box 4028, care Paper 
Trade Journal. Apr. 




































SUPERINTENDENT wants position in mill 
making chip boards or wrappers. Experi- 
enced at construction and remodeling. 
Middle-aged. Eastern States preferred. Ad- 
dress, Box 3020, care Paper Trade —— 
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FOR SALE 











OR SALE—Used 40” Kidder Slitter and 
Rewinder in good condition. Complete 
with mill and collapsible rewind shafts. One 
set side arms. Fifty-two cutter Knives, 162 



































Knife Rings. 31-3”, 38-%”, 49-%”, 10-1”, 
10-2” Spacers. Address, Box 4055, care Paper 
Trade Journal. A-14 















FoR SALE—One new modern Iron Tub 
Beating Engine with roll 62” diameter by 












50” face. Never used. Available immediately. 
Address, Box 4037, care Paper Trade 
Journal. A-14 





How much time do you waste addressing 
circulars and price lists. We have the fol- 
lowing new equipment for sale:— 

1 Addresserpress, hand machine, 

1 25-drawer, oak cabinet, 

25 Steel filing trays, 

6000 Address cards for stencils, blank, 

50 Gothic Address cards, blank, 

6 Rolls carbon paper, 

1 Snap-on attachment. 

Invoice price $229.25. New machine never 




























unboxed. No use for machine. Will sell 
for $200.00 cash. Address, Box 4097, care 
Paper Trade Journal. A-21 





FOR SALE 


















SUPERINTENDENT desires position. 18 
years’ experience on Tissues, Crepe, 
Semi-Crepe, Toilet, Towels, Napkins and 
Colored Crepe Tissues, Pattern and Fruit 
Mobis - 3 High grade man on Kraft and Wax- 
ing Tissue, Twine and Carpet Fillers. Al 
on colors; first class references. Samples 
showing my work can be submitted if de- 


sired. Address, Box 3081, care Paper Trade 
Journal. tf 





130 SHARES, OR ANY PORTION 
THEREOF, CANADIAN VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT STOCK. MILL LO- 
CATED AT MERRITTON, ONTARIO. 
THE ONLY PAPER MILL OF ITS 
KIND IN CANADA. EXCELLENT 
INVESTMENT. STOCK VERY PROM- 
ISING. 130 SHARES REPRESENTS 
DIRECTORSHIP AND 13% OF 













































pute AND PAPER EXECUTIVE, fifteen 

years’ practical experience manufactur- 
ing. managing, selling, importing and ex- 
porting. Thorough business training. Capable 
of producing results. Desires connection 
with reputable manufacturer or house. A-1 


references. Address, Box 4015, care Paper 
Trade Journal. A-14 


A COUNTANT, twelve years’ experience 

both General and Costs in large Board 
mill capable of installing and directing oper- 
ation of an accurate Cost system, desires 
eee. Address, Box 4053, care Paper Trade 
ournal. 
































WANTED—Position as Machine Tender, 

Fourdrinier or Cylinder, 26 years’ experi- 
ence on high grade papers; heavy or light 
weight, Papers. Am used to tub sized. Ad- 
dress, Box 4054, care Paper Trade ——, 


SUPERINTENDENT DESIRES POSITION. 

Eighteen years’ experience on all the bet- 
ter grades of combination board and high 
test container. I am thoroughly familiar 
with all repairs and general upkeep of mill 
and possess a knowledge of steam and power 
plant operation. I can furnish the very best 


















of references. Address, Box 4067, care 
Paper Trade Journal. tf 














OSITION WANTED—As Superintendent 
who has had a life time of thorough, prac- 
tical experience in the manufacture of all 
grades of Tissue, Crepe, Boxboards, Kraft. 


Roofing Felt. Address, Box 4068, care Paper 
Trade Journal. al 
















UPERINTENDENT at present employed, 
desires to make a change. WBighteen 
years’ practical experience in the manufac- 
turing and conversion of specialties, special- 
izing in Wax and Waxing Papers, Plain and 
Printed, Duplex Papers, Waxed and Coated, 
Soap and Varnish Coated. Water and Fire- 
proof Papers, Crepe and Semi-crepe, special- 
ties in colored crepe papers. High grade man 
on Kraft and all test papers for twisting, 
Kraft Specialties. Al on colors. Address, 
Box 4069, care Paper Trade Journal. A-21 


















































































STOCK. H. ZIMMERMAN, TURNER 
STREET, MERRITTON, ONTARIO, 
CANADA. A-21 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


ANTED—120” Bar Creaser, Knowlton or 
Robinson type. State age, condition, 
full description and best price. Fort Wayne 
Corrugated Paper Co., Fort Wayne, _ a 


Treasury Department, Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, Washington, D. C., April 
4, 1921. Sealed proposals are invited to fur- 
nish Postage Stamp Paper and Internal Rev- 
enue Paper, Castings, and for the sale of 
Pulp, Shredded Trimmings, Ink Scrapings, and 
for the Cleaning of Windows during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1921. The right is 
reserved to reject any or all bids or parts 
of bids. Blank forms with specifications for 
proposals, giving dates on which the bids for 
the several schedules will be opened and fur- 
ther information will be furnished on appli- 
cation to James L. Wilmeth, Director. Pro- 
posals for Postage Stamp Paper and Inter- 
nal Revenue Paper must be received not later 
than 2 P, M., May 23rd. Proposals for Cast- 
ings, sale of Pulp, Shredded Trimmings, Ink 
scrapings, and the Cleaning of Windows must 
be received before 2 P. M., May 16, 1921. 

A-14 












ANTED—Established Paper Specialty 
Business by two young business men, 
with manufacturing and sales-training re- 
spectively. Address, Box 4066, care Paper 
Trade Journal. A-14 


WANTED TO BUY—Board Machine 62” to 

72” with thirty dryers. Must be com- 
plete with drive and in good condition. Also 
beaters, jordans, etc., for operating four- 
cylinder board mill. Quote full particulars 
in first letter. Address, Box 4039, care Paper 
Trade Journal. A-21 


WANTED TO BUY—One Harper Fourdrin- 

ier 60” to 80” trim including first press 
rolls. State condition fully and advise where 
machine can be seen. Address, Box 4057, care 
Paper Trade Journal. A-14 



















MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED—Two 81 inch Dietz Toilet Per- 
forating Machines; must be in good con- 
dition. Address, Box 4098, care Paper Trade 
Journal. A-14 





WANTED TO PURCHASE a number of 
Driers 36” Diameter, 42” to 48” wide, 
with gears and boxes. No frames. Address, 
Box 4099, care Paper Trade Journal. M-6 





ANTED—1-5 Roll Calender Stack com- 

plete. Top roll 18” to 20”; bottom 14” 
to 16”; Intermediates 12”; 84” to 88” face. 
Address, Box 4100, care Paper Trade Journal. 


A-28 





OQROERS WANTED for new Cylinder Molds, 
Dandy Rolls, Felt or Press Rolls, Wire 
Cloth. Cylinders covered at your mill. We 
put them on tight. Clark Manufacturing 
Company, 79 Merrick Avenue, Holyoke, Mass. 
A-14-10t 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Office of the Secretary 
Washington, D. C., 

March 24, 1921. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this 
office until 11 o’clock a. m., Thursday, April 
28, 1921, from manufacturers of bond, bank- 
note and other fine papers for furnishing 
bank-note paper of the highest quality con- 
taining the distinctive feature now in use by 
the Department, for the printing of United 
States currency and other securities, national 
and Federal reserve bank notes, Federal re- 
serve notes, etc., for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1921. Blank forms for submitting 
proposals, with specifications and further in- 
formation, will be furnished manufacturers 
who intend to bid upon application to this 
office, where samples of the paper required 

may be examined. A. W. MELLON. 
M-31- A-14 


CASH PAID for old United States, Con- 
federate and foreign postage stamps, used 

on letters prior to 1870. Send samples. James 

Hardy, 4522 Forrestville Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


oam-l-yr 


PAPER MILL 
MACHINERY 


In Good Operating Condition and Ready 
for Immediate Delivery. 


2—Variable Speed Engines, Brownell, 
250 H.P., each size 16x16 twin, speed 
50-250 R.P.M. 


2—Fulner Savealls, 108”. 

2—Atlas Slide Valve Engines, 14x20. 
4—Jordans, Pony Monarch. 
6—Beaters, Noble & Wood, 72”x44". 
1—Beater, Dilts 62x50, iron tub. 
1—No. 2 Claflin, motor driven. 


1—Stack Machine Calenders, 
rolls. 


1—Super Calender 40” Holyoke, 7 rolls. 


1—Duplex Cutter with layboy, Moore & 
White, 122”. 


1—Layboy, Erie, 91”. 
~— Cutter, Seybold 20th Century, 





112”, 10 


1—Ream Cutter, Acme, 50”. 

1—Ream Cutter, Holyoke, 45”. 

1—Marshall Drive complete, containin 
5 sets of B & C self-contained type 
mortise gear. 

FRANK H. DAVIS COMPANY 

175 Richdale Ave., Cambridge 40, Mass. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
a 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT — Six 
years’ experience as Assistant Superin- 
tendent of large Board Mill making all grades 
of high class Board, specializing on colors. 
Can handle mill during absence of Superin- 
tendent. Can furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress, Box 9103, care Paper Trade Journal. 


A-28 YOUR OPPORTUNITY 





RAFFIC MANAGER, Experienced, middle- 
aged American man, seeks position. High- 
est references from last two employers. Ten 
years with one firm. Address, Box 4104, care 
Paper Trade Journal. A-28 


PULPWOOD 


Ready for Immediate Shipment. 


EDM. CONWAY & SON City. 


282 Paul Street 
Quebec, Canada 





Wanted—TWO FIRST CLASS 
SALESMEN. MUST BE ABLE TO 
SELL PAPER BAGS and TOILET 
PAPER. One with Headquarters at 
Chicago and one to travel Eastern 
Territory. Salary commensurate with 
your ABILITY. H. Norwood Ewing 
Co., Woolworth Building, New York 


Do You Want Help? 


Or have you some 
machinery you would 
like to dispose ot ? 


Try the Want Pages 


of the 


Paper Trade Journal 





ESTABLISHED 1851 
CYRUS E. JONES 


IRA L. BEEBE & CO. 


132 Nassau St., New York 


IRA L. BEEBE 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOD PULP 





“WATERBURY ” 
Felts-Jackets 


ORISKANY, N. Y. 


OUR TIGHT FITTING, DIAMOND “W” JACKETS 
WILL NOT LICK UP AT ANY SPEED 


1869 {Wane sy} 1921 
H. WATERBURY AND SONS COMPANY, ORISKANY, N. Y 


CENTRAL 


THE QUICK SERVICE HOUSE 









OLD PLATES 
CLOSED AND RECUT 


~- 






Secure Our 
Prices 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High Grade Brass and Bronze Screen Plates and Dandy Rolls 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Paper Trape Journat, published 
weekly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1921.—State of New York, County 
of New York. Befcre me, a notary public in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared Leslie R. Palmer, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the business manager 
of the Parer Trane Journat, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are:—Publisher, The Lockwood Trade 
Journal Co., Inc., 10 East 39th street, New York, N. Y.; editor, H. J. 
Berger, 10 East 39th street, New York, N. Y.; managing editor, H. J. 
Berger, 10 East 39th street, New York, N. Y.; business manager, Leslie 
R. Palmer, 10 East 39th street, New York, N. Y. 2. That the owners 
are (give names ond addresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of the total amount of stock): The Lockwood Trade 
Journal Co., Inc., 10 East 39th street, New York, N. Y.; Stockholders: 
Leslie R. Palmer, 10 East 39th street, New York, N. Y.; J. D. Maley, trustee 
of the Estate of Charles H. Jones, dead, Daytona, Fla.; J. D. Maley, guardian 
for Elizabeth Jocelyn and Kathryn Maley, Daytona, Fla.; Mrs. M. G. Duck, 
Decatur, Ga.; Dorothy Martyn Freeman, Bat Cave, N. C. 3. That the known 
bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. cr more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are:— 
There are none. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; alse. that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholde1s and sccurity holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

Lestie R. Patmer, Business Manager. 

Swern to and subscribed before me this 31st day of March, 1921. 

[seat] Epwarp H. Lawton, 
(My commission expires March 30, 1923.) 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


DANDY ROLLS AND 
WATER MARKING 


We Can 
Please You 
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FOR SALE 


FOURDRINIER PART—One 90” P & J Four- 
drinier part with Millspaugh suction couch 
roll and pump, 40 ft. wire. 


JORDANS—Several Horne and Emerson on way 
to our works. One Noble & Wood; two No. 
1 Clafiins. 

KOLLERGANGS—One kollergang; size of stone 
56” x 15” face. 


PULLEYS—One 97” dia. x 34”, double arm, 
modern pulley. Large cone pulleys. Large 
stock of iron pulleys, including some cone 
are for Marshall drives. New wood pul- 

ys with friction clutches. Also steel pulleys. 


PUMPS—One dry suction, single vacuum, 12 x 
22 x 18 Knowles; one 1,000-gallon Blake Tank 
Pump; several 7” and 8” Lawrence Machine 
Company, Class A, High Duty Pumps; Fan 
Pumps; new stock pumps, single and double. 

PRESS ROLLS—Large number of different sizes 
on Some suitable for rubber covering. 
Six rolls about 15” x 98” just received. Some 
brass and some rubber covered. 


ROTARIES—Two 84” x 22” horizontal. 


REELS—One two-bowl 58” face. Several new 


ones going through works. State which you 
desire. 


RAG CUTTERS—One Daniels No. 2; one Taylor 
& Stiles. 


SLITTERS—Two Dietz Slitters. 


SCREENS—One 10_plate open side Packer with 
plates; one 12-plate open side Packer with 
ay new plates. Three Ruth centrif- 
ug 


WINDERS—One 80” single drum P & J make; 
one 100” double drum, P. & J make. 


Advise us of your wants. 


MILLS MACHINE COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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PAPER 


NAPKINS 


ANY QUANTITY 


Hilltop Company 
25 West 42d Street 
New York City 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 9561 


Architects and Engineers 





CAREY, JAMES L., Paper Mill Architect 
and Engineer, 208 North Laramie ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 
CHAPMAN, Cc. A., Inc., Paper Mill Architects 
and Engineers, 
28 Jackson Boulevard E., Chicago, Ill. 


SNow, Ss. M., Mill Architect, Engineer, 
Paper and ee. Steam and Water 
Power Plants. 55 Kilby street, Boston, Mass. 


Rags, Paper Stock, Etc. 


BERLOw'!Tz, PAUL, 

132 Nassau street, New York. 
Importer of Rags, Bagging, New Cuttings. 
CHASE & NORTON, High Grade Savings 

and Book Stock a specialty. 
277 Water street. New York. 
LYNN, MICHAEL 
54 Columbia street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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GOLDSTEIN. R., & SON, 
1162 Scott Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Cotton Rags and Paper Stock. 





ACOB & CO., Alexander, Wrapping, London, 
England. Supply all Classes Waste ane 
and Shavings, Paper Making, Rags, etc. r- 
respondence solicited. Paris Office, 3 Cite 


d’Hauteville. 
H'tts. GEO. F. 236 South Street. 
Branch House, 276 W. 25th street, N.Y.C. 








L'VERPOOL MARINE STORE CO., Liver- 
pool, England. L.M.S. Wood Tag, Manila, 
Rope and Star Brands (Registered). 


OSENBAUM, INC., L., Lafeyette street, 
New York City. Packers exclusively of 
new cuttings. 








IMMON’S, JOHN, SONS, Paper and Paper 


Stock, 28 and 30 South Marshall street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Bale Ties 


ILSON, H. P. & H. F., Manufacturers of 

Steel Wire Bale Ties, for baling all com- 

pressible material. 544 West 22nd street, 
New York City. 





Boards 


MIttER PAPER CO., FRANK P., high 
grade specialties. Boards. 
East Downingtown, Pa. 


Special Machinery 


SWiFT, GEORGE W., JR., Designer and 
Manufacturer of Special Machinery for 
Manufacturing and Printing Paper Goods. 
Bordentown, N. J. 






















The Clark-Aiken Co. s5C.Ciieietodin Pinan 


Manufacturers of 


PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
LEE, MASS. 


Revolving Paper Cutters 


Fan and Stuff Pumps 
Cylinder Molds 


Wet Machines 





Rag Cutters Cylinder Paper Machines 
} Washing and Beating Engines 


Marshall Drives 
Dryers with Improved Packing Boxes 
Gun Metal and Rubber Rolls 









Chilled Iron and Paper Calenders 
Engine Roll Bars and Bed Plates 
Slitters and Rewinders Reels 


Rolls Reground 


‘ BAGS “ Sar 
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THE DILLON JORDAN 


Our latest Improved Machine, 
three sizes; belt or direct con- 
nected motor driven. All Bear- 
ings self-oiling, adjustable and 
water-cooled. Outside stand fit- 
ted with gauge to keep the plug 
central with the shell. 


For full particulars apply to 


DILLON MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Builders of Paper Mill Machinery 
Lawrence, Mass. 


DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING CO. 


EAST DOWNINGTOWN, PA., U. S. A. 


We build all kinds of 
Paper Mill Equipment 


WRITE US FOR PRICES 


The Undercut Trimmer 


The Paper Mill Cutter, combining the 
highest degree of accuracy, speed and aim- 
plicity for the most exact trimming. 

The clamping power of the Undercut is 
not equalled by any other cutter, and as- 
sures absolute accuracy in trimming. The 
safety in operating an Undercut is a very 
important fact to be considered, as well as 
simplicity of design and construction car- 
ried out in the best manner and wo 
ship possible. 

The speed of the Undercut is such that 
more cuts can be utilized in the working of 
our machine than in the high-speed cutters, 
which not only consume power, but wear out 
rapidly. ‘ 

Our Power Back Gauge Drive enables the 
operator to handle material quickly, easily, 
and more in quantity than can be secured 
in the use of other machines. 

For further and full information, call upon 


The Smith & Winchester Mfg. (0. 


Bullders of High Grade Paper Mill 
Machinery and Paper Bag Machinery 
South Windham, Conn. 
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, DAN/SH LEDGER : ) | 
RLSLERENCE LEDBER 


DANS) BOND , 
“ ) / ai) Sold by Merchants in 
GUM BON lS ve vies rv 


Centers. Manufactured 
by B. D. Rising Paper 
Company, Housatonic, 
Berkshire County, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


It pays the Printer to use 


“Papers of Distinction”’ 
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